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EXHIBITIONS. 

M. J. BKICE, THE FEENCH GIANT. 

" I AM tbe ageat and interpreter of a French subject j 
he is a giant ; hia height ia S feet ; hia weight 30 stone ; 
his age 23 ; of a pleasing exterior. I take the liberty 
to offer him to your lordships' notice, &c. &c." 

The above paragraph canght my eye among the 
advertisements of " The Times, " in May, 1862— just 
at the time the Great Exhibitioa vas about to be 



It appears that the giant had offered his b 
costame on this memorable occasion, but they were 
refused. 

Thinking it likely that he would not leave London 
without exhibiting himself, I made inquiries as to hia 
whereabouts, and at last discovered him. 

On Toj first introduction to M. Joseph Brioe (for that 
is his name), I confess I felt, literally, '* very small ;" 
but, after a few minutes' couversation, recovered Irom 
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2 AFFEABAHCE OF THE FRENCH QIANT. 

my feelings of " BmaUness," and at once perceired that 
my fiiend was not only a giant, bat also un hon 
garqon. 

Giants, for the moat part, exhibit enormous propor- 
tions of limbs at the espenae of the mental powers, 
M. Bricc is an exception to this rule ; he is courteous 
audaffiibleto strangers; and his maimers are so agreeable, 
ihat his visitors feel at ease in his presence, and not 
gauche and uncomfortable, as English people are too 
apt to feel when they try to do the civil to Frenchmen. 
He is fond of converBation, and there is a ely vein of 
humour in his remarta; he ia the " Good-naturea 
Giant," and not the fierce Fe-Fo-Pmn ogre of the 
nursery tales. 

When I first made acqoaintance with him, he was 
dressed in the uniform of the Tambout-Major (drum 
major) of the French Imperial Guard. In this costume 
he looked really magnificent. TTih age was 22 years. 
The bandbUla stated that his height was 8 feet; it 
reaUy was about 7 feet 6J inches, trma that to 7 feet 
7 inches. Anyhow, a doorway 7 feet 6^ inches would 
not let him through without his stooping considerably. 
I would )xg the reader just to mark out 7 feet 8 inches 
on the wall of his room, and compare Lis own height 
by the mark, and be will see to what an enormous 
stature M. Brice had attained. 

The following is the personal history of the giant •■ 
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THE GIANTS HlSTOltT. 3 

Ilia name is Josepli Brice. He was bom at the village 
of Eamonchamp, in the Vo^ea, a. chain of mountjuns 
bounding the valley of the Rhine on the west, from the 
neighbotuhood of Muhlhausen, to that of Uajence ; the 
chain is partly in France, partly in the Khenisb pro- 
vince of Bavaria. 

M. Brice was bom in that part of the range which 
belongs to France, and hence he sometimeB calls him- 
self " The Giant of the Mountains." He epeaka French 
perfectly, without the least trace of a patois. 

His parents were hard-working, respectable fanu- 
people : Ihey were by do means gigantic themselves, 
but about the ordinary size of French peasants. 

At his biiih there was nothing to indicate that he 
was about to grow to his present stature, and up to the 
age of six years, his height did not exceed that of roost 
children of his age. After a short illness, he began to 
assiune euch gigantic proportions that hia parents were 
much alarmed about him, but still he continued to grow 
and enjoy perfect health. 

At the age of thirteen he wa'^ equal in height to 
his &ther and the generality of the neighbouring 
farmers. 

The phenomenon of his being as tall as a man and 

yet showing all the habits and actions of a child, caused 

him to be the talk of the neighbourhood, and to suffer 

at the same lime great personal discomfort; for the 

b2 
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4 THE GIANT AM) TEE TROOF-HOItSES. 

children would not play with him, the men could not 
associate with him. 

At the age of mxteen he commenced to eshibit 
himself in public, and Tisited the principal towns in 
Fiance, and also Fans, where he was well received, 
not only by the Emperor Mmaelf, but by the public in 
general. 

I paid the giant several visits : somehow or another, we 
Ux& a &n(!y to each other, and I did my best to render 
him what little services I could, as he waa quite a stranger 
in England, and had not a single friend in London, and 
this he evidently felt much. I therefore determined 
to do my best to be a teal Mend to the poor giant — good- 
natured, excellent, gentlemanlike fellow as be was I 

We ultimately became great firiends, and I invited 
liim up to the Eegent's Park Barracks, where I intro- 
duced him to my brother-Officers. It was great fun 
to see our great, tall Life-Guard Troopers stand by 
his side, or walk under his arm, and look up to him. 

A very curious thing took place. At one of his visits 
I took h m into the stables to see the troop-horses, and 
as he passed the stalls, the hoTses shied and snorted at 
him. They were pretty well accustomed to tali men, 
but yet ihej actually shied at the giant t So he mvst 
have been Bometliii^ extraordinary, even in the eyes of 
horses.* 

* It is anppoMd b; tome that, the e;ea of horses magaifj objects 
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UEAStlllEUEKTS OF TSE FRENCH OIAHT. S 

Aftei I bad knomi him Bome time, I persoaded the 
giant to allow me to take hia meaBnrementfl {N.B., I 
was obliged to get on a chair to do it). They were aa 
follo'wa : — 



Actual height 
CircamfereDce of head ■ 
Round the chest . 
Acrosl the shoulders 
Length of arm (hnmems) 
Length of forearm (radios) 
Cizcnmference of forearm 
Length of middle finger. 
Diameter of hand . 
Iiength of thigh-bone (femur) 
Length of leg-bone (tibis) 
Length of foot 
Diameter of foot . 
Stretch of arms . 



96i 

At my request, he was good enough to estond his 
annB at fliU length against the wall, and I found his 
fbll stretch to be no less than 95^ inches; in &ct, 
he very nearly anawers to the dimensiona that every 
well-made man ought to show on measurement. 
And I have this on the authority of an eminent 
Bculptor. The rule ia this : If a measure be taken 
from the exact centre of the body, and Ihe person 
stand spread-eagle iashion, the meaauie ought to 






I than do human ejes. Brice must indeed have ^i- 
lonster to onr Life-Giiard troopers. 
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<) THE giant's shoes. 

describe a circle, the circumference being marked by 
Uie end of the outstretched hand and arm, and of the 
leg and foot — these limbs forming the radii of a 

Costs of the giant's hand were taken at my suggestion, 
and I have two casts now in my possession. He also 
presented me with a pair of his shoes, which are, indeed, 
regular canoes : they measure 1 foot 4 inches in length, 
and 5\ inches across. 

After a while, the giant left London for a tour in the 
provinces. By a most extraordinary coincidence, almost 
wherever Z went to lecture, I found my friend thegiant 
also in tiie town, and this without either of us having 
the least idea of meeting. Thus, when I went to Shef- 
field, there was the giant ; at Liverpool, Nottingham, 
and at Worcester, always the same thing ; the giant 
was always pleased to see me as mach as I was to 
see him. In the course of his travels in Ireland, he 
had &IIen in love ; and at Worcester he introduced me 
to Mrs. Brice — a very agreeable, good-looking, chatty 
girl — ^who has made the giant an excellent wife, and 
takes the greatest caie of him. 

In Obtober, 1865, M. Brice and his wife returned to 
London, Mr. Anderson having engaged his services at 
St James's Hall, where, in December 1865, he appeared 
as " Anak, King of the Anakims ; or. The Giant of 
Giants." Just before li-'r arrival, Chang, the Chinese 
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THE QUHT AKD THE CABHAK. 7 

giant, had been holding his levies at tlie Egyptian Hall, 
and Brice came up as a sort of rival. Brice is much 
the £aer man of the two, in every way, — at least, to 
my taste. 

On his arrival in London, I gave a dinner-party in 
hononr of Mr. and Mrs. Brice. The giant, I observed, 
had growa somewhat. We made out his height to 
be (soldier measurement) about 7 feet 8 inches, and he 
was well and hearty. 

He told me he had got into trouble at some country 
town for looking out of the window. The man who 
hud agreed to pay him so mnch for a certain number 
of exhibitions observed a crowd staring up at the house. 
Going upstairs, he found Brice looking out of the 
windows, which were a great height from the floor. 
The money taker said that this was not fair as the 
townsfolk could thus see the giant for nothing. 

When our party broke up, I sent for a cab. It was 
very amusing to see the cabman's &ee of semi-horror 
and astonishment when hia &re came out into the 
streets in the dim gaslight ; he seemed half inclined to 
jump on his box and bolt away aa fast as his horse could 
go. The giant, however, put his elbow on the top of 
the cab, and told the man where to go. This pacified 
him a little; for the poor fellow, I believe, fencied we 
were playing some trick upon him. 

After dinner, the giant showed us how fer he could 
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8 TALL EHGLI3HUEH. 

stretch bia arm : the tops of his fingers touched the 
cornice of the room, just 9 feet 8 inches irom the grottnd ; 
in Jact, he could "catch flies off theceihng" ifhe stood 
on tiptoe. 

I asked him if, in his travels in England, IreUnd, 
or Scotland, he had met with any man taller, or nearly 
as tall, as himeelf. He told mo the tallest men he had 
met with were as follows :— 

lat. A gentleman (hebelieved of the l^al profession) 
#ho came to see him at Haverfordwest, who measured 
6 feet 8^ inchea. 

2nd, A man in the police force at Newcastle, who 
measured 6 feet Q^ inches. 

3rd. John Greeve, of Pont«fi:act, Yorkshire, who mea- 
sured 6 feet 10^ inches. 

The giant informed me that the greatest number of 
tall men • he observed in his tonr throughout the United 
Kingdom, were in Yotkahire and Lancashire ; and thia 

* A friend hna kindlyfoTwoFded me a listaf a renmctaibl; tall 
fami]j, the Cozens family, of SandjhuveD, Pembrokeshire. The 
&ther, mother, six sons and three daaghtera male betvesa 
them seventy nine feet elevea inchea, the average height of 
tbe tliirteeii people being six feet one and thiee-qiiait«r inches. 

P.S. — I observed at this time flaming handbills about 
l/>ndon in which mj Dame was printed in huge red Icttt^ra aa 
the authority for the measureniBata of the giant other than I 
have given above, Ibt^to inform OiepuI]lic that these bills 
■were distributed without my knowledge or permission, and I 
am ID DO WSJ responsible for the statemenia made. Tlie giant 
himself had nothing to do 'with these bills. 
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corresponds very mach with tnj experience as medical 
olEcer of the 2iid Life Guards. The geological forma- 
tion of a district, I found, in examining recruits for 
the regiment, has considerable effect upon the stature 
of its inhabitants ; — coal-producing countries, as a rule, 
generally grow the tallest, and, st the aaine time, the 
laigeat-boned men. 

Wten we were at that remarkably lively place, Maam, 
in the county of Galway, Ireland, I hear we were in 
what was called Joyces' Country. 

This race of Joyces have been described as of great 
Btatnre, exceedingly stout, and endowed with great 
strength — in fact, giants. Unfortunately I did not see 
any real living reprcsentatiTes of this gigantic race of 
Joyces. I was informed that filly years ago the 
average weight of tlie men about Maam was from 15st. 
to 18st, and that they were proportionately tall, and 
that they had all died out except one or two here and 
there. I also g^ned intelligence of an inhabitant of 
the Joyces' Country, who lived not very long ago, 
who was called Jack na Banna, or Jack of the Flannel 
WaiatcoaL I could not ascertain his height, but my 
ioionnant told me " that his jaw was like a pig's jaw, 
and that a child could sail across the lake in one of his 
brt^ee." 
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CHANG, THE TALL MAN OF FYCHOW. 

One day in the autumn of 1865, when ia the express 
train on my road to report on a certain oyster-bed, 1 
read in one of tlie daily papers an advertisement to the 
following efiect : — 

" Peto, the giant of Fychow. His height is stupen- 
dous, his strength Herculean, and his weight fow tons. 
To be seen at Greraome Gardens, admisaon free." 

My friend Mr. Bartlett, Superintendent of the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, happened to be with me in (he train, 
and, upon my pointing out the advertisement to him, he 
said, " Oh, I know all about that ; it is a capital sell. 
I know tlie giant's name very well. I sawbim at Paris 
a few days since. He is a four-footed giant, with a 
predoua long nose ; in fact, he is a huge elephant that 
the authorities at the Jardin des Plantes wanted to get 
rid of. If you recoUect, they have been advertising for 
many weeks past the expected arrival of the human 
Ohineae giant, and this is ramply a capital idea to cause 
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a BeusatioD." Of course I immediately weat to sea 
Peto ; a very fine elephant was he, but amazingly 
sav^e witLaL Of Peto aad his autecedeots at another 

The day after the adverliBement of Peto, the Giant 
of Fychow, appeared in the papei-s, I received a letter 
from Brice, the Preach Giant. The poor fellow was in a 
terrible Btate of mind about the arrival of his monstrous 
Chinese rival. He wanted to know all about him, and 
if it was really true that the Chinaman weighed fovr 
tons. Brice had evidently got into terrible conftisioa 
between Peto die giant Elephant and Chang the giant 
Man. I had to explain the iacts to pacify him. 

A few days afterwards, when walking down Picca- 
dilly, I saw a Chinese approaching in the distance. 
Here, then, said I to myself, conies the real Chinese 
giant at last. As the man came nearer, I saw he was 
neither a Chinese nor a giant, but, on the contrary, a 
miserable-looking " saniiwich-board" man, dressed in 
Chinese costume, and about as imlike a Chinese in 
appearance and physiognomy as any one I ever set eyes 
on. His fiice, instead of being of the " pudding " 
pattern, with almond-shaped eyea, was decidedly 
hatchet-shaped ; his nose, instead of being of the pure 
Celesdal snub type, decidedly Koman ; and his hair, 
instead of being jet black and as straight as pomade 
could make it, was a brilliant red, and curled tpund 
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12 A VISIT TO THE CHINESE GIANT. 

the edge of his Chinese hat like the hair of a French 
poodle-dog. The adrertisement, howCTer, which this 
would-be Celestial placed in mj hand, told me that 
Chang, the tall man of Fychow, was to be seen that 
evening at the Egyptian HaU, Piccadilly, at eight o'clock. 
They say that a " watched kettle never boilB ; " and I 
thought that afternoon a very long one, in my curiouty 
to pay a visit to the long-expected Chinese giant. 

I was naturally among the earliest visitors to the 
illuatriouB stranger. On entering the room one was im- 
mediately, as it were, traneferred to a private house in 
China. Chang was seen at the end of the room, sitting 
like a stone joss npon a kind of throne, to which one 
ascended by a flight of carpet-covered steps. He was 
dressed in the most lovely white satin garments, highly 
ornamented with beautiful devices wrought in needle- 
work. At Lis right hand, on a sort of minor throne, 
sat his wife, and at his feet was seated the dwarf, also 
from China. The atepa to the throne were guarded on 
each side by two Chinamen in their native costume — 
pig-tdla included. The whole party, both ladies and gen- 
tlemen, carried &ns in their hands, and these they used 
incessantly, with a grace and elegance that I strongly 
advise any young lady given to flirting immediately to 
practise and adopt. In a few minutes Chang rose 
majestically ftom his throne, and advancing to the front, 
etill fanning himself, bowed rifjht, left, and in front to 
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tlie nndience, with aa ease and elegance that would 
m-Dd an ordinary dancing-master out of his mind. It 
was neither a lady's curtsey, nor yet the formal bow 
which we are sometimes obliged to make when habititd 
in that odious garment the evening swallow-tail or 
"daw-hammer" coat, but a mixture of both a bow 
and a curtsey, manly, without conceit, yet reveren- 
tial and respectful to the audience. The giant im- 
mediately began a speech in Chinese, bowii^ and 
&nning himself during its delivery, and when he 
had finished hia oration, one of the guardians of the 
Btaire went to a table and read a translation of it, that 
we, the spectators, might know what we had been 



The poor Chinaman was very nervous, as it was 
evidently the first speech he had made in a foreign 
land, and to a crowded audience ; but I learnt from 
Chang's printed autobiography, that his speech was to 
the following effect: — 

" Rulers and people of the Western Countries, 

"My name is Chang; I am nineteen summers old; 
I am a nativeof Fychow,a city in the Au-hwy province 
of the celestial Chinese empire. The Changs, as far 
back as the voice of the past speaks to me, have all 
been great (tall) men. My father, Chang Tzing, a 
scholar and disciple of Confucius ; my grandfather, a 
sage, and famous for his wisdom; my great-grandfather, 
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Clumg, the man of war, of whose great deeds our poets 
love to sing, all were great men, of whom I am tlie least, 
the poor and humble representative. My elder brother, 
Chang Sou Gow, is a soldier in the Imperial army, at 
Foo-ChoW'Foo. He is in height six inches under me ; 
but in width and strength and massiveness, I cannot 
compare with him. He weighs four hundred pounds; 
he is known as ' the strong man of the East,' the terror 
of the Tartar, before ihe wind of whose hand the rebel 
flies. Already the Footow of Foo-Chow-Foo has con- 
ferred upon him the honorary title of ' Cheen Chung,' 
leader in battle of oae thoueaod men, and wearer ol 
the mandarin's blue button. He is the favourite of our 
supreme head, the Heaven- conferred one, whose youth 
lives as llie bamboo, green ten thousand years — Oos 

EUPEBOS. 

" I have one sister living, Chen Tow Izn ; she is wed 
and well ; she is only six feet higK. 

"My mother lives (she who claims my first duties, 
with my prince ; for who can serve his ruler who has 
been negligent in his duty to his parents ?), She is of 
ordinary size ; and thus her ikmily stands : Chang Sou 
Gow the Brave, myself the Tall, and Metzoo my sister, 
the Domestic Jewel. 

" As a boy, I resembled the young bamboo-tree, 
shooting up tall and slim. At the age of nine years I 
went to school, and since the age of twelve the clasuc 
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aphorisms of the founders of out liteiatore, ConAicius 
and Mencius, have been the guide of my life ; from 
ihem I have learned that ' the more talents are put in 
force, the more they will be developed,' and 'if some- 
thing be not added to om knowledge every time a book 
Is opened, we read in vain ; that to strive is man's part, 
but to accomplish is Heaven's.' 

" Two years ago the good Chang Tzing, my £ither, 
died. He had reached his sizty-fifUi year, when Jou 
(the Divine Being) called him to be numbered vrith 
his fore&thers." 

The speech ended, Chang bowed again to the audience, 
and then majeatically descending 6om the Btepa of his 
throne, caugtt up the little dwarf in hia arms as he 
passed down the steps, and marched with him up and 
down the room, carrying him on his arm like a baby. 
Giants, I know from experience, are very unwilling 
to have their proper measurement taken by viaitore, 
but I had made preparations for discovering CHong's 
pretty accurately. I ascertained, before going to the 
Egyptian Hall, to what height I could stretch my 
hat over my head, and a friend was provided with 
a piece of red tape, which he measured out as seven 
feet As Chang passed us, my £;iend stood up in a chair, 
held up his tape, and I held up my hat, as near as we 
could to the level of the giant's head. On compar- 
ing notes we made out afterwards that Chang's real 
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height was about seven feet three ot four inches. Ho 
appeared, however, of much greater stature than this, for 
the thick Chinese clump shoes which he wore gave hint 
another inch or inch and a half, and his mandarin 
cap also added greatly to his stature. His pig-tail was a 
magnificent specimen of its kind, and hung from its 
owner's back like the pennant team the main truck of a 
man-of-war. I expected ereiy minute to see the little 
dwarf catch hold of it and swing himself up on the 
moving mountaini as a sailor swings himself on board 
ship hy a dangling rope. 

In vain do we look in Chang's printed autobiography 
for his height in feet and inches ; all we learn is that 
■' he vras in height die nearest to the heavens of all other 
men." I fear Chang was wrong, for ray friend M. Btice, 
the French giant, was some three or four inches higher; 
he grew considerably while he was ip London. 

Chang's physiognomy was decidedly pleasing, and he 
seemed a most intelligent young man. 

The dwarf rejoiced in the name of Chung Mow : he 
was an active little fellow, and put one in mind of the 
pictures of Humpfy Dnmp^ one sees represented in 
children's stoiy-books as "sitting on a wall." Chung 
Mow was always lauding, and his great delight seemed 
to be to bend his right hand backwards, so that he hack 
of the hand touched the wrist. This seemed to be his 
sole perfori 
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XASAKE dUNQ AND THE SWABT, 17 

Iha ladies vould probably like to know -nbat Madame 
Chang was like. fVell, iu my bomble opinion, sbe was 
decidedly good-looking, and, I will be bound to wy, 
kind-hearted and good-natured. Her hair was brushed 
well back off the forehead, and she had, I obserred, the 
good sense not to adopt the chignon fiuihion, a &shion 
which I was glad to see had not reached China. Her 
name was "XingEoo,"or the Honest Lily. She wore, 
as may be anticipated, no crinoline; bnt^ nererthe- 
less, her dress was so well put on that it looked graceful. 
(English ladies, take a hint I) She was an aristocrat, I 
believe, in ter own country, for she Lad the tiny little 
feet we have heard and read so much of aa being th« 
mark of aristocratic ladies in China. Ansioua to see 
the feet aforesaid, I stretched a point, and was mde 
enough to ask Madame Chang Fow to be good enough 
to show them to me. This she did with very good gnce 
and great willingness to oblige. I measured n^ lady'a 
shoe, and found it was just the length of an ordinary 
fote-finger. I am tte greatest admirer of a lady'a 
chaiuBure, particularly if the foot be small and well 
shaped 5 but I really thought " the honest lily's " feet a 
trifle too small, even for my taste. 

The giant's wife was attended by a lady's-maid whose 
name is Ah Ting. I cannot say much for the beauty 
of the poor maid. Her features denoted honesty and 
good-nature itaelf, but her face was more like a comic 
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18 THE GIAHT's ATTEHDAHTS. 

xnaslctlinn tliatof anyoTdinary lacly's-maid. The giant's 
two attendants were respectively called Woo-Kwan- 
Toon, and Ling Ah Look. 

They were highly intelligent, clever-looking young 
men, ond tipoke English pretty fluently; altogether 
Chang, witli hia wife and eoite, were well wortihy of 
« vital. 
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One of the giants I have had the pleasure of -riaiting, 
and also of privately entertaining, ivas a Spanish giant, 
exhibited some years since at the Cosmorama Rooms, 
in Eegent-street Hia name was SeHor Joachim 
Eleizegue. He came from the Basque provinces of 
Spain, and his height was said to be 7 feet 10 inches, 
I T^ret mnch I did not take accurate measurements 
at the time, as I frequently saw iiim in private. Hia 
cousin happened to be a patient at St. George's Hospital 
at the time I was a student there, and tihe giant was in 
ihe habit of paying jreqnent visits to his relative, and 
greatly were the other patients astonifihed when ho 
came Btalking into the wards. 

Among modern giants I must now mention the 
following; In the Koyal College of Surgeons, Lincola's- 
inn-fields, is the skeleton of a giant who in hia day 
excited great wonder nnd curiosi^ ; hia name was 
O'Biian, or Byrne ; he was commonly known by the 
title of " the Irish giant." This man vma said to have 
s2 
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20 o'BRIAN, the IRISH GIANT. 

been 6 feet high. I have measured hia skeleton care- 
fully, and.find it to be 92| inches, as nearly as possible.* 

His history, as quoted by the College catalogue from 
liie Annual Register's Chronicle, Jtme 1783, to!, xxxv. 
p. 200, is as follows; "In Cockspnr-street, Charing- 
' cross, died Mr. Charles Byrne, the famous Irish giant, 
whose death was said to have been precipitated by 
eKcesaJve drinking, bnt more particularly by lie late 
loss of almost all hia property, whidi he had simply 
invested in a single Bank of England note for 700/." 

I hear he hid his note in the fireplace in summer- 
time, and somebody lighted the fite and burnt the poor 
giant'jB hard earnings. I think it was old Mr. Cliff who 
told me this. 

The limbs in O'Brian's skeleton are veil-proportioned, 
but he must have been " in-kneed," and the arms are 
relatively shorter than the legs. 

We have at the College a porlxait of this O'Brion, 
and it appears that his visitors made the same personal 
compftriaons with the giant in 1783 as the viaitora of 
the present day do when they give M. Brice a call ; . 
fijr in this old drawing of O'Brian's soiree are 
lepi^eented, a little doctor (mj antitype, I suppose) 

* Hr. Cliif told me how this skeleton was pzoeaxtd, or latlisr 
pnrloioed, but tlie stoFj might not please soma of my resdeis. 
A p«ii of O^rian'a etockings are, I beliers, in t^e Mnwnm at 
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perched lugh on a cLair meaauriag his chest ; a Lifa 
Guardsman (of the period^ staniiiiig on tiptoe under his 
arm, ani a good-lookiog youug lady sliowini; her pret^ 
" tiny fdlken-sandal'd " foot by the side of tlie giant's, 
the compariflou beiog greatly in iavour of tiie lady's 
foot, 39 far as beauty went. 

We have alao at the College ca^s of the bands of 
Patrick Cotter, the Irish giant, whose height was 8 feet 
7^ inches ; of Mr. Louis Frenz, whose height was 
7 feet 4 inches ; and of the hands of a Lapland giant, 
atid of an English giant, named Bradley. 

By the kindaeaa of Mr. John Busby, of Darfield, 
Bamsley, I am enabled to publish an account of the 
last-named giant given me by his brother : — 

" Uaoclieattt, 20tli Jane, 1S62. 
" Dear Sir, — In reply to your letter of yesterday, I 
have much pleafiure in ^ving you all the information 
I can respecting my late brother William. He was 
bom at Market Weighton, in the East Riding of 
Torishire, on the 10th February, 1787, and died 30th 
May, 1820. "When nineteen years of age, he was 7 feet 
S inches, and we^hed 27 stone ; he grew another inch, 
which made 7 feet 9. I have his shoe, which is 15 inches 
long by d^ wide ; walking-stick 49 inches long ; his 
crutch, which he had made a short time before his 
death, 5 feet 10 inches ; his tiousers 5 feet S long ; 
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stockings 3 feet 9 inches from the toe to the top. Kj 
&ther and mother had thirteen of ui, and none higher 
than 5 feet 10. iSj (athei v&s about 5 feet 9^ ; my 
mother of the middle mzo. I never heard of any 
one of any branch of my grandfether'a iamily tliat 
■was above the ordinary size. My brother toot no ale, 
porter, urine, or spirituona liqnor; his drink was tea, 
milk, and water. He was very active in his youth, 
and worked in my father's fields, and was an excellent 
judge of horses. When he exhibited himself in the 
principal towns in England, Mr. David Waddington, 
late M.F., the EaOway Director, knew him well. His 
mother was bom at the same place. He was interred 
in Market Weighton Church, and I put up a marble 
slab to his memory. My pareuta having a lai^e 
family, I was put 'prentice to a draper in Hull before 
I was twelve years of age, bo that 1 really forget the 
colour of his eyes or hair. When he was eleven 
years old, he weighed 11 stone. I believe I have given 
you all the information I possess, and I hope it may be 
of service to yon, although a stranger to me. 
" I remain, dear Sir, 

"Toms, 
" E. Bhadlet.' 

Close to O'Brian's skeleton, stands that of a man who, 
not many years ago, served at the bar of the Lion and 
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Boll, in Bed Lion-stxeet, London. He was called " the 
American giant." The height of the skeleion, by 
measurement, ia 6 feet 9 inches. We have nlso at tho 
College the skeleton and coffin-plate of Jonathan Wild, 
the celebrated thief-taker, but he was a httle man, 
anjthing bat a giant. 

About the time that M. Brice vraa in London, the 
Irish giant. Murphy, died of small-pox at SLirseillea. 
He was twenty-dx jeatB of age, ahout twentj-four stone 
in weight, and (it is s^d) was within a few inches of 
9 ieet high. He was a native of Killowen, near Eob- 
trevor. He began life as a labourer at the Liverpool 
docks, but soon obtained a situation as a waiter at an 
hotel, where Lis size and ^reeahle manners helped to 
bring custom to the house. He then took to exhibiting 
himself regularly, and made a little fortune. 

Of other giants I have the following records. The 
heights g^ven of some of these mea I think most be 
exi^;gerated. 

On a tomhstone in the churchyard of Calverley, in 
Yorkshire, isaninscriptioQ to the memory of " Benjamin, 
Boa of John Cromach, who died 25tli September, 1826, 
aged twenty-five years," who reqTiir«d a coffin? feet H 
inches long. Agmn, in 1572, Del Rio saw a Pied- 
montese more than 9 feet in stature. Julius Scaliger 
describes a giant he saw at Milan lying upon two beds 
placed end to end. Gasper Eauhin cites a Swiss of 
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8 feet. A Swede, one of the body-guard of the K'"g 
of Pniaaia, waH 8^ feet ; and Tandetbrooi saw a black 
man, a Congo, 9 feet high. Berkeley, the celebrated 
Bishop of Cloyne, was of opinion that he could raise up 
by artificial means a rival to Og and Goliath. He tried 
the experiment on a lad named Macgrath. The lad 
waxed taller and taller, aad at length waa carried all 
over Europe as a show. JuBt, however, as he had 
reached the age of twenty, and the stature of 7 feet 
8 inches, according to 1^ "London Chronicle" of 
17C0, p. 506, the poor giant died. 

In the year 16S4 was exhibited In public, at Oxfbrd, 
Edmund Melloou (bom at Port Leicester, in Ireland) ; 
he was nineteen years of ago, and was 7 feet 6 indiefi 
high ; not bo tall as M. Biice ; his finger was 6^ inches 
long, span 11 inches. 

In the year 1682 was exhibited, at Dublin, another 
jpant. His father was in no way remarkable for hia 
height,andhi3mother was of a more than ordinarily low 
aiatate. When he stood on the bare ground, with his 
shoes off, he measured full 7 feet 7 inchcii. 

At Madame Tussaud's Exhibition, in Baker-etreet, 
there is a wax model of LonahHu, the Bussian giant, 
" the taUest man that has erer lived in modem days, 
measuring S feet 5 inches high, dressed in his mUitary 
costume as drum-major of the Imperial Regiment of 
Guards, Preobrajenskcy." Inthe "Chamber of Horrors" 
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is a cast of the thigh-botte of ibis giant, and also a model 
of hie Land, && By thekindDea of the manager of this 
exhibition, I have received the following particolarB: — 

■' Exhibition, Bakez-strML 
" SiTj — ■ The casts of the giant's thigh-bone and hand 
were brought over by the Gheyallet Le Molt, who 
bad permissioii firom the Emperor Nicholaa to do so> 
To Ota best of ADr. Tuasaud's recollection, the Giant 
died at Ihe age of 33 or 34, was married, and had one 
child, for whom the Emperor stood godiather. He 
served in the wars of Circaasia with much honour, and 
received three military medals now in the possession of 
Messrs. Tossand. On the late occasion of a vi^t bv 
die Grand Duke Constantine, he immediately re- 
cognized him, and contddeted him a very good likeneaa, 
" I have the honour to be, Sir, 
" Toiir very obedient servant, 

" W. C. O'BaiEiT. 

"F.T.BuAlan(l,Eaq." 

When my lata lamented firiend, Dr. Gentzik, of 
Vienna, was in England, I showed him the cast of M. 
Brice's hand, in my possessioD. He informed me that 
there were some gigantic human bones in the Museum 
at Vienna, &c. I immediately wrote to Professor Jos. 
Hyrtl, who very kindly sent me tlie following informa- 
tion : — 
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" Sir, — I send 70a the measurements of tbe giant 
bones belonging to the anatomical mnaeum wtder my 
core, together with what infonuatioa I could pick up 
about the individual who was the bearer of them. 

"Id the latter half of the IStih century, the buiying- 
place surrounding St. Stephen's Cathedral was cleared 
out by order of the Emperor Joseph 11. An immense 
quantity of bones were conveyed to tihe churchyards of 
tbe suburbs. A medical officer was ordered to inspect 
them, and to collect pathological specimens. A cart- 
load of Buch was brought to the TJuivermty, where they 
were put up in the anatomical museum. The most 
interesting among them ore the giant bones in question : 
OS innominfttum, femur and tibia. Comparing the length 
of these bones with that of the same in an individual 
of known length, it is but an easy reckoning that our 
giant was a very young man, somewhat above 3 feet 
G inchet in height. No other known giants attained 
such an enormous development, viz. the great Tonss, 
in the Museum of Berlin, a aimilai skeleton in the 
Museum of Marburg, and the famous O'Briaii in. the 
Hunterian collection. 

" The Profeasor of Anatomy, thirty years ago, Dr. 
Mayer, told me repeatedly he had heard &om his grand- 
father, that in the time of the latter there was in 
Vienna a story, very common, of the big Hayduk, in the 
service of Count Hunyady. This Haydok (an inferior 
kind of body-guard of Hungarian magnates) was ori- 
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ginally a Turk in the ann^ which besieged TieDoa in 
the year 1683, Daring a valiant sally of th« armed 
citizens ha was hadly wonndecl and made prisoner. 
The &thers of the Franciscan convent in the town 
took care of him, and eucceeded in converting the poor 
fellow to Christianity. The above Count, who probably 
vraa alBO a curiosity hunter, fond of giants, enlisted the 
re-convalescent convert aa his Hayduk, and let him 
officiate as porter to his palace in Yienna. The house 
bore for a long tune the nickname, ' To the big Hay- 
duk,' and when there was wanted a comparison with 
somewhat veiy great, the ' big Hayduk ' found his way 
to the mouth of every man in Yienna. So &x goes 
Prof^sot Mayer, who took it for granted that the 
aatoniahing remnanla of the giant skeleton are those of 
the ' big Hayduk.' Setata refero. 

" Your very obedient servant, 

" Jos. Htbtl. 
" Vienna, S«pt. aOth, 1862." 

With reference to the diacovoiy trf gigantic human 
skeletons, Mr. Bartlett tells me the following curioiia 
and interesting stoiy : — 

An Irish labourer once told him that he had dis- 
covered the skeleton of a giant in an Irish bog; ho 
described it as placed on its had ; the backbone, the 
legs and arms were, he stated, quite perfect, and also 
that, in his opinion, these bonea must have been the 
remains of a person not less than 17 feet high. 
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Mr, Bartlett, of coiotae, rather laaghed at the etory, 
but, being a wise man, determined to go deeper into 
the matter, and cross-examined the Irish labourer veiy 
closely ; the man waa poaitiTe about, the stoty, go potd- 
dve indeed that it was quite evident he v/as telling do 
lies. Hr. Bartlett at last ascertained that this akdeton 
^as that of an ancient Irish elk (Cervus megaceroa) : 
the head waa missing, but the bones happening to bo 
placed flat oa the ground in the manner that a human 
skeleton would naturally assume they resembled bo 
much (to the uneducated eye) the bones of a gigantic 
specimen of the human subject, tliat the mistake is 
almost pardonable. 

This is a good lesson, always to inquire into stories, 
however improbable they may appear at first wght 

I cannot help placing with the above a most remark- 
able instance of a discovery of human bones, which might, 
if found by anyone but a scientific observer, have been 
described as giant's bones. Professor James D. Forbes 
thus writes : " We found (among the precipices of 
Mont Colten) tlie remains of the bones and Etkins of two 
chamois, and near them the complete bones of a man. 
The latter were arranged in a very singular manner, 
nearly the whole skeleton being there in detached bones, 
laid in order along the ice ; the stuU lowest, next the 
arms and ribs, and finally the bones of the pelvis, legs 
and feet disposed along the glacier, so that the distance 
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between the head and feet might be five jiards; a dia- 
positioQ certainly ariaisg from Bome nattnal caose not 
veiy easy to aadga." 

The dispoBition of theea bonea most of couree ba 
dependent npon the morement of the ice blocks form- 
ing the glacier upon which the bonea were placed : if 
Professor Forbes cannot expWn it, it wonld be pre- 
samptnona in me to make the attempt. 

Thongh authentic accoonta of giants in the flesh are 
not very common, we find instances innumerable on 
record of the bones and skeletons of giants having been 
fonnd buried in tbe earth. Some labourers who were 
digging gravel in front of St. John'a College, Oxford, 
discovered and tnmdled off to my lather at Chriat 
Chnrchawheelbarrowfiillof" Rants' bones," which he 
immediately decided to be the bones of foaail elephants 
The men were ^dtimately persnaded into this belief, but 
they accounted for the presence of the elephant, by 
coming to the conclusion that the elephant whose bones 
they found must have been one thai died in WomhweWg 
netiagerie, though no one of the company conid "call 
to mind " such an event ever having happened. 

These " giants' bones " are and Lave been found and 
talked about by all nations ; and when the rude in- 
habitants of Siberia discovered the celebrated fossil 
elephant in the irozen earth, they called it the 
" mammoth, oi animal of the earth," and believed tliA 
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remains -were those of a gigantio animal that was still 
living beneath the surface of the earth. Many accounts 
are given by ancient authors, such as Kitcher and 
others, not "of gigantic bones only, but of vastly 
gigantic men found bitried underground, or in the 
hollow caverns of moontains." Of these a learned 
author, writing in 1722, says : — " EMnains, such I mean 
as are truly bone (for some are only natural petrifac- 
tions and lapides tvi generis), were bones belonging to 
some of the biggest quadrupeds, aa elephants, or Bome 
of ike largest sort of Sahes of the whale kind ; and I am 
persuaded that the large tooth mentioned by 01. Wor- 
mius was nothing else than the tooth of the Cetus den- 
talui or ^>ennaceti whale." 

All this I fully endorse. It is a curious passage, and 
one of the first that began to throw light upon the 
popular legends and atoriea of former days, when 
B^ence was yet young, and exhibitionfl of giants' bones 
*-ere not uncommon. In 1721, for example, the hand 
of a giant was publicly shown for money ; this hand 
being, according to the author above quoted, "the 
bones of &e ibre fin of a poipess or small whale artifici- 
ally joyned together." Here, then, is a good hint for 
an English Bomum; for the bones of the fin of a por- 
poise or whale, when the skin has been removed, mar- 
TsUously resemblo in appearance and shape those in the 
human hand. 
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Even at the present day the belief in bones of pauta, 
dug oat of the earth, is bj no meana extinct, for a gen- 
tleman sent me a tooth of a foasil borae, vhen M. 
BricQ was in London, and asked if it waa not a giant's 
tooth. I showed it to my friend Brice, the French 
giant, and we bad a hearty laugh when we made tbe 
comparison of the horse's tooth with one of bia own. 

According to an ancient scientifio work, in tbe 
"medicine school" at Lejden is a prodigious os/ronfij 
or frontal bone of a giant, measuring nine indies trans- 
versely, in the convex way twelve inches. A figure is 
given of this bone alongside that of a man cf ordinary 
stature. Ai^ giving many details, the describer of 
this bone goes on to say, " whence it must follow that 
the man to whom this bone belonged was more than 
twice the height that men usually are, according to the 
common course of nature — that is, more than eleven or 
twelve feet high." 

Now, liere is a difficulty to be overcome. Upon care- 
fully reading the above account, and examining the 
plate with accuracy, I have no hesitation in granting the 
&ct of tbe bone in question being human, and of an 
extraordinary Hza ; but at the same time, I conceive it 
to be the bone of some person who bad been afflicted 
with chronic hydrocephalus, or water on the brain, and 
this disease had caused the bones of the skoll to assume 
the proportions it presented- That persona afflicted 
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with this disease will lire for several years, I LaTe no 
doubt, as I once paid a penny to a showman to see each 
a person, aged about fourteen years. In this case the 
head was gigantic, the body attenuated and shrivelled 
up. The Bkull of this person would have made a 
&inot:s giant's skull. If this is not evidence enough 
to explain the nature of the supposed giant's skull, I 
adduce the evidence of but yesterday ; for Mr. C. E, 
Eorle has of late occupied himself in measuring witli 
tupe the external dinjenaions, and with dry sand the 
mteraal capacities, of raoat of the abnormal BkuUsin tha 
College of Surgeons. He kindly reports to me : " I am 
certain that the skull of the giant O'Brian is of about 
the same capacity only as that of the individual of ordi- 
nary size that stands by his side. From all that I could 
collect from repeated examinations of very many skuUa 
ftom nations all over the world, I came to the conclu- 
sion that the size of the skull did not, for certain, indicate 
the stature of the man." 

In sacied Scripture we find many accounts of 
giants, and the following are some of the principal 
expressions made use of. Thus we read : — " There 
were giants in the earth ;" "We saw giants, the sons of 
Anak ;" " Og, King of Bashan, remained of the remnant 
of giants;" " Baahan, called the Land of Giants;" 
" The lot of Judah at the Valley of Giants," &c. &c. 
Ue chief of these ancient ^ants were— Og, the King 
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of Bashan, and Goliatli of Gath. Of the heigbt of the 
latter, viz. 6 cubits and a span, there Las been great 
dispute; one account making tiim to have been 10 feet 
y inches, another 9 feet only ; while Biahop Cumber- 
land tin his" Jewish Weights and Measures ") makes 
him to have been above 1 1 feet. 

Mt. W. Walker has kindly sent me the following 
note: — 

" By our present meaanrements, 1 cubit ^ 22 inches, 
1 span = 11 inches. The height of Goliath of Gath 
being 6 cubits and 1 spaa, he was consequently, 
according to our present measurements, 143 inches in 
height, or 11 feet 11 inches." 

Aa to the antediluviim giants, some commentators 
have gone so far as to say that tliese " Nephilim " 
or giants were not so much giants in physical 
stature as great atheists and monsters of impiety, 
i-apine, and all wickedness. " Anyhow," as says the 
learned Dr. Derham, in his " Physico- Theology," " bo 
the matter as it will, it is very manifest that in both 
these places (the giants before the flood, and the giants 
seen by the Israelitiah spies) giants are spoken of as 
rarities and wonders of the age, not of the common 
stature." 

I cannot conclude these remarks without stating that 
Z do not believe we of the present race are smaller tlinn 
men of ancient times, he they post or ante-diluviana; 

S£B. IV. » 
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fmd Z would feel mttch obliged if any readers of tLia 
book would kindly forward me any accounts of Giants 
they may happen to have, aa the information on thia 
point is widely difiiiBed, and has not as yet, I beliere, 
been ever hitherto systematically collected.* 

Mr. Edward Simpson kindly sent me the following 
notes on giants: — 

" 12 timecaton-Biieet, Chelsea, 
"JaoelStli, 1SS2. 

" My dear Sir, — I have just been reading your 
account of giants in 'The Field,' and as you requested 
further information on the subject, I send you a Utile 
that I have gleaned from various sources. In the 
' Phil. Trans.' toI, sxii. there ia an essay of some 
length on giants by Dr. Molyneux. He refers largely 
to the ^gantic frontal bone in the ' Medicine School ' 
of Leyden, and considers tliat it may possibly have 

* Female giants or gnimteBaes axe still more scncce: the only 
ODB I eror eaw was a Polish giantess. I fouDd the giantess, in 
the spring of 1863, at Sarile House, Leicester-square (opposite to 
where the Great Olohe fonnerl; stood). She called harself the 
Connteas Lodoiska. She was a lemarkahly fine young woman, 
of about twenty jeara of age, and of a pleasing appearance and 
manner, and fLCCordiog to the handbill, " she is 7 feet in height, 
wei^ 270 lb., and can without difGculty lift 160 lb. or 170 lb. 
with one hand." Considering her great stature, she was not 
I'lumsy or inelegant-looking. She was a native of Warsaw, anil 
liiT'parents and family, I am informed, did not eieeed the stature 
of ordinarvmEn. 
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been brought by some of the 'trading HoUandets as 
a natural ciirioaity and proper sample of some huge 
gigantic man met with in some of their voyages into 
America.' He then gives instances of other giants, 
and says, 'In Flanders and Germany these men are 
usually of a larger size, and their bodies of a grosser 
make than with na. We meet with examples that 
have exceeded tJe stature of Edmund Malone of 
Portlester several feet. laband Diemerbroect tells us 
tiiat he saw himself at Utrecht, in the year 1665, a 
man eight feet and a half high, all his limbs well shaped, 
and his strength proportionable to his height ; he was 
bom at Schoonhoven, in Holland, of parents of an 
ordinary stature. Mr. Ray, in his Travels, mentions 
this very man, and that he saw him in Bruges, in 
Flanders. Bat that eminent physician and learned 
antiquary of the last age, Johannes Goropius Becanus, 
who lived in Flanders, has left recorded several 
instances of this kind yet more remarkable, and that 
were of his own knowledge tao ; for he says he saw 
bimself a youth almost nine feet high, a man near ten 
feet high, and a woman that was quite ten feet in 
height. , . . Andreas Tbevet, the famous voyager and 
cosmographer to Henry IH., King of Prance and 
Poland, in his description of South America, printed 
at Paris 1575, has a passage so satisfactory on this 
point, and related with such particularly convincing 
1)2 
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circumEtaaceR, all of his own knowledge, that I could 
not omit setting them down at large. Here he t«lla 
us tLat ' being bimself on the coast of Afiiick, iu &e 
temtory of Arguin, for three weeks together, he 
chanced to meet with a rich Spanish merchant who 
had Bomewhile before suffered shipwrack by a Btorm, 
as he touched at that place on his return homewards 
from the South America; but though he had lost his 
ship, the greatest part of tbe merchandize, and most 
of his men, jet be luckily saved a coffer, wherein be 
had. carefully preserved the skull and bones of an 
American giant be had brought along with him &aiai 
that country, who was eleven foot and Jive inches in 
height, and dyed in the year 1559. These bones he 
showed to Monaeur Tlievet, who was so curious that 
he took the measures of the most principal of them, 
and he expresiies himself on this occasion in these 
words (Anglice) : A very marvelloua thing, to which 
I could scarce have given any credit if I had not seen 
it myself; inasmuch aa the bones of the leg measured 
fiill three foot four inches in length, and the skull was 
tliree foot one inch about ! ' At the close of the essay, 
Dr. Molyneux says that it is probable that Og, King of 
Bashan, was not taller than the giant of the ' Medicine 
School,' Leyden. For, taking the length of the cubit 
as one foot ux inches, and the length of Og's bed as 
nine cubits (Deut. iii. 7), he adds : ' he cannot imagine 
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but lliat his bed must of necessity liave been much 
larger ihau his body ; and the least allowance we can 
make for the overplus is the space of cine inches above 
his head and as much below his feet ; and if we make 
this deduction, it will follow he was not above twelve 
foot high.' Bather an original plan for ascertaining a 
giant's height ! 

" It appears to me veiy clear, as you observe, that 
the size of the akull is no criterion of the height of the 
individual; but in a letter to Sir Hans Sloane in 1735, 
IVfr. Klein, of Dantzic, gives the dimensions of a largo 
bone (os bregma) of a skull, and taking and comparing 
it with others, he professes to be able to determine the 
height of another man, the size of the same bone being 
known. In the first-mentioned one the height of the 
head, from the chin to the crown, was 20 inches, the 
breadth about the temples 12 inches, the height of 
the 03 bregma 9 inches (English), and breadth 7 
inches. By taking eight different heights of heads 
sccording to the rules of drawing, he computed the 
height of the man to have been 13 feet 4 inches. And 
having procured another os bregma, the height of 
■which was 5g inches and breadth 5 inches, with the 
assistance of a mathematical friend he determined the 
height of the man to have been 9 feet. The methods 
by which this result was obtained are given in full in 
Latin in 'Phil. Trans.' vol. sii. and in English in 
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tlic letter alluded to. (See Ayscough'a MSS., Britidi 
Museum, No. 4,433, p. 107.) In the 'Phil. Trans.' 
vol. xxiv. mention is made of a skeleton 'of a 
humane body 9 Toot long,' found in a otone coffin near 
Repton in Derbyshire in the year 1686. The skull 
was given to the Mnster of the Free Grammar SoLool, 
but it was lost. No other dimensions are given. 

" ' In January 1613, some masons dicing near the 
ruins of a castle in Daaphine, in a field which (by 
tradition) had long been called the giant's field, at the 
depth of 18 feet discovered a brick tomb 30 feet long, 
12 feet wide, and 8 feet high, on which was a great 
stone with the words, " Theutobochus Eex," cut there- 
on. When the tomb was opened, they found a humaa 
skeleton endie, 25^ feet long, 10 feet wide across the 
ehoulders, and 5 feet deep from the breast bone to the 
back. His teeth were about the size each of an ox's 
foot, and his shin-bone measured four feet 111' 

" Eiolan, in ' Gigantologie,' disputes the measurement, 
and affirms that tlte bones belong to the elephant. 

" In AyBCOugh's MSS. No. 4,438, p. 473, is an ac- 
count of a gigantic child of Willingham. At the time 
it was written the child was two years and eleven 
months old, and was 3 feet 9 inches high ; weight i 
stone. I espect this was only an overgrown child, and 
do not suppose that, when it was an adult (if it lived 
so long), it was much above the ordinary stature. 
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" Thia is all I Lave acquired, and if of any service 
to you, you are perfectly, welcome to do what you like 
with it. 

" Yours sincerely, 

"Edward Siupsoh. 
" F. T. Bnckland, Esq. 
" 2nd Life Guards." 
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KEMALE NONDESCRIPT JULIA PASTRANA, 

EXHlBITIOlfS OF HUMAN MUMUIES, 

irc. 

From giaata I now proceed to other human Exhibitions. 
It la seldom, reiy seldom, that we are invited to Bee 
modera mummies, though ancient mummies are not 
very uncommon. In the month of February 1863, I 
received an invitation to examine a great natural curi- 
osity described as "The Embalmed Nondescript," then 
being exhibited at 191 Piccadilly ; I hastened to ascer- 
tain its nature. 

Immediately on viewing it, I exclaimed, " Julia 
Pastrana !" " Yea, air," said the proprietor of the exhi- 
bition ; " it ts Julia Pastrana." It may be remembered 
that some time ago (in 1857) a woman was exhibited 
in Eegent-street, who was remarkable for the immense 
quantity of long black hair that grew on and about her 
face. An idea was also attempted to be promulgated 
that she was not altogether htuuan; and the story was 
that she had been found amons the tribe of Dregig 
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Indians who ate reported to inhabit various parts of 
New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Her namo waa Julia Pastrana. It appears that 
^e died at Moscow, in Kussia, and it was stilted that 
Eke waa embalmed there hy Frofessor Suckaloff; aod 
the mummy thus prepared was e:^ibited in 1862. 

Haying had some experience in htmian ntummies, I 
waa exceedingly surpriaed at what I saw. The iigure 
was dressed in the ordinary exhibition costume used 
in life, and placed erect upon the table. The limba 
were by no means shrunken or contracted, the arms, 
chest, &c. retaining their former roundness and well- 
formed appearance. The face was marvellous ; exactly 
like an exceedingly good portrait in wax, but it was 
not formed of wax. The closest examination convinced 
me that it waa the true akin, prepared in some 
wonderful way ; the huge deformed lips and the Bqnat 
nose remained exactly as in life : and the heard and 
luxuriant growth of Eoft black hair on and about ihe 
face were in no respect changed from their former 
appearance. 

There was no impleasantness, or disagreeable con- 
comitant, about the figure ; and it was almost difficult 
to imagine that the mummy was really that of a human 
being, and not an artificial model. 

I well recollect seeing and speaking to this poor Julia 
Pastrana when in life. She was about four feet six 
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inches in height; her ejea were deep black, and some- 
AvLatprominent, and their lids had long, thickeyelashea; 
Jier features were simply hidcoua on aoooant of the 
profiiaion of hair growing on her forehead, and her 
black beard ; but her figure was exceedingly good and 
graceful, and her tiny foot and well-turned ankle, 
hien chausse, perfection itself. She had & sweet voice, 
great taste in music and dancing, and could speak 
three langnagea. She was very charitable, and gave 
largely to local inatitutiona from hor earnings. I be- 
lieve that her trae history was that she was simply 
a deformed Mexican Indian woman. Aa regards the 
history of the embalmment, there were some queer 
stories told. 

Jnlia Pastrana being a Mesican , and being embalmed 
by Europeans, is rather a singular coincidence, for in her 
oivn cotmtry the process of embalming ia carried on, 
and this in a very curious manner. Mr. Louis Eraser 
tells me that the original Indians, who live at or noar 
Zamora Equidor, on the east side of the Cordilleras, 
take trophies of their enemies in the following manner : 
they take the skin of the whole head (hair and all), and 
by some process, known only to themselves, reduce it to 
about the ^ze of a man's fist ; the hair, ears, and all 
ore preserved (there is no bone left), and the features 
are like those of miniature Aztecs. 

These curious little heads are carefully wrapped up 
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and preserved over the fireplace ; they are much prized, 
and oo no account are parted with to gtrangers. A 
Bpecimen of this kind was exhibited in the Exhibition 
of 1862. I was very anxious to purchaae it, but the 
owner asked otiIj/ 2QQI. for it; he ailerwards came 
down, and reduced his price considerably, I was 
csceedingly Borry I could not afford to buy it; it 
certainly was a gem of a head; I should be curious 
to know where it ultdmately went. 

In my first series of " Curiositieaof Natural History," 
Igave an account of an exhibition ofa modem mummy 
from tho Goano Islands ; the name of the man who was 
preserved in the guano was "Christopher Toledo ;" since 
then I have seen, in a penny show in tho streets of 
Edinburgh, another guano mununy, described in tho 
handbill as follows : — 

"This mummy was brought to Liverpool from 
Fossession Island, western coast of Africa, by Captain 
Duulop, in the schooner Ecno, from Greenock. 

" The hair, teeth, whiskers, moustaches, hair on legs, 
finger-nails, toe-nails, every part is correct as when 
alive, and is in a perfect state of preservation. Also 
will be shown the shirt, stockings, and blanket in 
which he was burled, and the board which marked 
his grave on the island, with the date of his int«r'> 

" It is shown more to prove the preserving qualities 
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of the guano than from any desire for emolument on 
the part of the ptoprietot." (?) 

I examined this specimen carefully. On the board 
(which was made of oak) were rudely carved the 
words, " Peter Creed, 1790." 

The proprietor waa exceedingly proud ofhia mummy. 

" There is not a scratch upon him," said he; " he is 
just as perfect m ^he back as he is in the front He is 
as good as a pension to me as long as he sticks t<^ether, 
and what's good for him ii good for me. I cleared 211. 
in eleven nights with him (rather against the Gcientific 
sentiments of the handbill this). As for Christopher 
Toledo, I knows him well enough : ht did well 
enough at fiist, but he's all going to pieces now, he is ; 
he mn't no use as a scientific mummy now ; the 
more'a the luck fbt me as long as my Peter Creed 
holds t<^ether," 

A friend of mine, who now commands a large trading 
steamer, brought back with him, about two years ago, 
as a speculation, three mummies fi:om Egypt Imme- 
diately on their arrival ia London, he'aaked me to exa- 
mine them. Theyvrere two males and a female, in a re- 
markably good state of preservation, the hair, nails, skin, 
Ac. being dry and hard like boards, and the features in 
two of the specimens distinctly visible. They did not 
appear even to have been wrapped in bandages, but ti- 
have been submitted to tlie process of embalming, 
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and then allowed to dry. I fancied from their 
appearance that they had been embalmed by the 
ancient Egyptian priest-sui^eonB, after the following 
manner, as described by Herodotus as one of the 
least expensiYe methods of embalming : " They fill 
all the intestines with cedar oil, withont either cutting 
into the abdomen or removing the yiscera ; then 
preventing the egress of the injected fluid, they salt tlie 
body for the fixed number of days, and at the end of 
that time they let out the cedar oil, the power of which 
is snch that it brings out in it both the intestines 
and viscera; it consumes the flesh, and the skin and 
bones alone remain. This being done they return tha 

My friend described to me the various adventtirei 
and escapes he encountered in bringing over hia 
specimens, it being very difficult to obtain mummies of 
any kind, now-a-days, in consequence of the Egyptian 
government having forbidden them to be taken out of 
the coiintry. 

Among other plans headopted to pass the authorities 
who came on board, he placed the three nmmmies in 
the berth where the swlora nsually sleep, and covered 
them up with rugs, &c., as though they were tired Bailors 
taking a nap ; and if I recollect rightly, he told me that 
a fidend who was partner in the mummy venture lay 
down ■with them. 
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Wlen the officials came rouniJ, tlie partner pretended 
to walce up out of sleep, and, sitting up, yawned and 
rubbed hia eyei as if half awake. The deceit 
answered capitally ; the officials, thinldiig that the 
three mummies were only three tired sailors, did 
not examine further, and so they were pisaed. 

In due time these mummies arrived at Liverpool, 
and the question arose as to how to sell them to thi 
best advantage ; so the owner put it all about tin: 
town that some wonderful mummies had just arrived, 
and were on board a ship in the docks. A paragraph 
even got into the local newspapers to the same effect, 
and this was just what they wanted ; for a shoWTnan 
who had an exhibition in the town, reading the accoimt 
in the newspaper, immediately came on board the ship, 
and made a bid for the mummies ; the price tendered, 
however, was not high enough. 

The next day the ahowman came again with a 
flirther offer, which, however, was not accepted. To 
make him more desirous of obtaining these curiosities, 
my fiends found out where his show was situated, and 
for two or three evenings remained smoking their cigars 
about the show, and paid boys and idle people they 
found about the place a small fee to go to the door of 
the show and ask to "see the wonderful mummies 
which had just arrived." 
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" We tave not got them yet, sir," waa the Bhowman'a 

" What ? not got the miunmies ! never heard such a 
thing. No mumsiies ! Can't posaiblygo into the show," 
Boid the visitor. 

The fact of bo many people coming, night after night, 
so quickened the showman's appetite that he made a 
higher bid of several hundred pounds, which ofier, 
foolishly, not being accepted, the owners brought the 
mummies up to London. 

The last thing I heard of them was from my iiriend, 
who told me that he had left his mummies at his 
lodgings while he went on another voyage ; when he 
returned, he found his landloid had got into trouble, 
and had pawned the three mummies for 101. at some 
paivnbrokcr's by the Docks. Eeader, if you are very 
anxious to Lave them, there may still be a chance of 
getting mummies cheap. 

A curious case relative to mummies was, not many 
months ago, brought into the County Court, at Enarea- 
borough, in Yorkshire. A gentleman was sued because 
he would not pay for a clock. It appears he bought a 
mummy-case for 51,, and had it converted into a hand- 
some clock-case for his hall; a dock was put into it, 
but " it would not go," and shortly went as dead as the 
mummy which had formerly been depoMted in it. Then 
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ctuuo tlie lawsuit. The country folks Bai<l the clock 
•vould not go " because the ghost of Gts mummy haunted 
it." The learned judge took a different view, and de- 
cided that the clock was a bad one. I wonder if the 
dockmaker put up a " skeleton clock " in the mummy- 

Everybody has seen the mmnmies in the British 
Museum. The following waa told me by a friend rela- 
tiye to them : — One day a sharp-witted Londoner was 
coming out of the Museum, when he saw a countiy- 
looking visitor gaping up at the building, and evidently 
balf afraid to go in. 

" Ib the Museum open to-day 7 " said the country- 

" Open to-day," said the Londoner ; " certainly not." 

"Why not 7" said Johnny Eawbone. 

" Why not? is it pusable that you have .not lieard 
the news? Wliy one of the munar.ka is dead. Youcan't 
go in to-day." • 

117 ; aujhow, I ttll it ai 
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ABOnT the same time that Julia Faatraua waa ex- 
hibited in Londoiij I saw an adTcrtisemtoit that " The 
Woolly Woman of Hayti" had aniTed in London. 
Now there are certain cases where " too much of a 
good thing " becomes a nuisance and a bore. The 
female sex, from time immemorial, have been entitled 
to the beauty and ornament which long hair affords 
to the human figure. But it is just posdble for the 
hair to grow so long that it becomes a deformity ; and 
" The Woolly Woman of Eayd. " waa a good illustra- 
tion of this. When I p^d my visit of inspection, 
I confess I was rather diasappointed to find, instead 
of a beautiful fiui young creature, with long flowing 
«lken hair (aa represented in the handbill sent me), 
a poor shrivelled old woman, aa black as a crow, with 
hair as crisp and as woolly as the covering of any 
ordinary sheep; nevertheless, I did the civil to her 
as well as I conld, considering she speaks no laa- 
gui^e but her own, whatever that may be. 

Her name was Antoinette, and she is said to have 
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come from Hayti. Nothing is mentioned about this 
place, but it may be as well to remind the reader 
that Hayti is one of the great Antilles, or larger iaknda 
of tbe West bidies. What ^e aborigines of thia place 
may be, I know not; anyhow, Madame Antoinette 
•was, in my opinion, a negresa, or a mulatto with much 
negro blood in her ; ahe was fiity-eight years of age, 
and her hair did not begin to grow till about ten years 
before I saw her. It presented a long, thick, plaited 
mass of wool-like hair, which ahe allowed to bang down 
on her right side. It grew nearly entirely from tbe 
top of the head, the hair on the sides of the head not 
contributing much to the general stock, but rather 
forming independent hair-like fringes. 

I measured &e mass of hair caretully, and found 
it to be four feet eight inches long ; it grew in a thick 
mass (fifleen inches in circumference) from the crown 
of tbe head, and then separated itself into numerous 
smaU cords, the thickness of packing-twine, and these 
cords again united to form literally ropes of greater 
OF smaller dimenaiona. About llie centre of its length, 
^e hair, when spread out, was seven inches broad, 
and twelve inches in circumference as grasped by 
the hands. At its end, it terminated in rather abrupt 
and separate screws of hair, like a bunch of lace 
bobbins. 

Antoinette obligingly coiled her hair up on hra? 
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bead, to show me her coiffure when ia private. Tlius 
placed, her hair formed a Bugar-loaf cone of tlireo 
tvirna and a half, mensuring twenty-nine inches at its 
base and thirteen incheB in height. The total weight 
of the hair was aaid to be four pounds, but I do noC 
think it weighed as much as that ; it appeared to be a 
genuine growth from the head, and from its very 
conimescenient to its end the fibre twisted itself tightly 
(corkscrew &shion) upon itself, rendering it elastic 
and springy when extended, as is the case with most 
n^ro hair. It was quite clean, and was carefully 
tended every day. No reason for this superabundant 
gift of nature can be given; anyhow, .poor Antoinette 
ought to be much obliged to nature for her kindness in 
providing her with means of gaining a subsistence, such 
as it is. 

My oivn idea about the actual character of this hair 
13, that it is a form of disease, called "plica polomca," a 
iJigease not uncommon among the Jews of Poland. The 
hair becomes matted tliickly together, in fact, felts 
itself naturally. We have three specimens of plica 
polonica in the College of Surgeons, all three cases 
being in Europeans. I believe the case I have 
above described is amply plica polomca ia a negress. 

A modified form of this disea-ae is often seen in 
Jinimals, particularly in aheep-doga, and in some kinda 
of long-eared pot dogs. 

ii2 
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I recollect nn exhibition at tte Egyptian Hall of 
" An Arctic Dog taken from an Iceberg.'' This vms an 
ordinary dog — a poodle, if I recollect rightly — who bad 
plica polonica very badly, the hair hanging down in 
thick pear-shaped festoons. The dog of course had 
never been on an iceberg, unless somebody put him on 
and took him off again. 

The poor " Woolly Woman of Hay ti " did not, I fear, 
make her fortune in London, and the beginning of her 
downfall was a squabble with M. Brice the giant, 
of whom I gave an accoimt some few pages back. 
Brice bad a sort of " Indian Temple " set apart for him 
at Cremorne Gardens, and he had it all to himself for 
a long time. 

One day, on arriving at the gardens, he found pre- 
parations being made to divide his Temple in half, and 
he learnt that " La Femme aux longues Cheveux," or 
" The Woolly Woman of Hayti," was about to share bis 
apartments. The giant was most indignant at this 
intrui^on, and told the authorities that he would leave 
the place immediately if the intruder was not removed. 
Matters were settled in favour of hia remaining undis- 
turbed iu hia temple, and the poor " Woolly Woman 
of Hayli" took her departure, I believe, to Pari?, 
where she was shown as the "Wild Woman of the 
Woods." This is the last I heard of her. 
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1m oppoffltion to "The Woolly Woman of eighty," aa- 
die cockneys called her, there arrived in London " The 
Australian Fat Boy." There was no humbug about tlie 
name, for if ever there loag a fat boy, this was the 
individual, and I would have backed him to be iatter 
than the "F&t Boy" in Pickwick, who has been the 
type of the species for many years past. The Fat 
Boy's name waa William Aberaethy, aJi'as "Fat Billy," 
or " The Australian Marvel;" he was bom of Scotch 
parents, at Sydney, New South Wales, on the ?9th of 
November, 1848, and a copy of his register of baptism, 
certifying this, was shown. The following were hia 
tneasurements ; Weight, 23 stone ; height, 5 feet 6 
inches; round the Bboolders, he measured 62 inches; . 
loond the waist, 57 inches; round the calf of the leg, 
24 inches ; round the thigh, 39 inches. " He was a 
very sm^ child until about thirteen months old ; he 
then commenced accumulating fat, and went on increas- . 
ing until he attained his present development. He was 
very abstemious and temperate in his habits, and 
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intelligent and lively in his disposition." I may say he 
looked the very picture of good-nature — most stout 
people are good tempered — and hia temper eeemed to 
correspond with his obesity. The gi-owth of fet seems 
to increase rather than dimiaidi anmially, and if he 
continues to grow in height as ivell as in size, he 
bids fair to become a modern Daniel Lambert, and 
would do well to form a heading ibr Mr. ThorJey when 
he inrents a new kind of food to fattea bipeds as well 
as quadrupeds. Cases of enormously stout people, like 
" Fat Billy," — as this " Australian maiTel " ia lamiharly 
called — are not very common, though they are some- 
times Keen at fairs. I wonder Mr. Banting does not try 
his hand at " leaning " one of these specimens. 

The Fat Boy had seen some adventures and some 
" society " before his arrival in London, for I learned 
that he had lately formed one of a company, the pro- 
prietor of which exhibited some of the varieties of 
the himian species, viz. this " Australian Biily," a 
whiteheaded albino, and a dwarf, fifty years old and 
not four feet high. The whole company, together with 
the master himself (a black man), all lived together, 
day and night, in a one-horse caravan. A nice sample 
of the varieties of the human race they must have 
made. 
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I ALWAYS go into caravan exhibitions at iaira, &c. At 
the Windsor Fair, in 1861, 1 saw, hanging outside a 
show, a large picture of " The Spotted Child, to be seen 
alive." I paid my penny, but as the Spotted Ohild did 
not come in just at the moment, and I vas in a hurry, 
I paid sixpence for an immediate and private view of 
the Spotted Child ; and the woman who had chaise of 
the show brought out itom behind the curtain an 
exceedingly pretty little flaxen-haired, blue-eyed, 
English girl, dressed in ordinary costume, about Eix 
years old, I could see spots about her, but her mother 
soon showed me that her body, arms, and legs were all 
covered with spots of different shapes and sizes. 

I examined these spots carefully with a pocket mag- 
ni^ong lene, and have no hesitation in saying that they 
were the result of no skin disease at all, which I thought 
before I saw the child might have been the case, but 
were amply the marts made by a strong solution of 
nitrate of silver which had stained the skin a jet black, 
and which showed up well on her white skin. I could 
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perceive, with a magniiyiDg glaes, even the morka of 
the bruKh at the edges of the spota. 

Ladiea may lite to know that the aK>lication of tliu 
nitrate of silver would not in any way hurt the child, 
and that they would soon wear off. The mother waa 
an ingenious woman thus to turn her child to account 
without in any way iujoring it. 
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THE NEW ZEALAND "WARRIOR CHIEFS. 

There Eeeins to lie iaoate in the human mind a loTa 
to talk of the doings and sayings of its feUow-creatures. 
We find this in all societies and in all condilions of 
mankind. The more limited and defined the range of 
the observation of the talker, the more nucroscopic he 
or she becomes in the determination of the qualities, 
good or bad, of other folka. When, however, we take 
a lai^ view of mankind, thia pasaion for personal 
inquiry assumes a more important feature, for we pass 
at once into the science of ethnology. London, being 
as it were the centre of the civilized world, we who live 
therein often have the privileges of iree intercouise 
with the various inhabitants of this great and won- 
derful world. We oftentimea have the opportunity of 
looking on the features of Chinese, Hindoos, Turks, 
Africans, Americans, Arabs, Mexicans, Esquimaux,* 

* I well recollect ottainiag wj fathert perroiasioa to ask to 
liiDch at the Deanery. 'Weetminster, tliree Esquimanz tliat vera 
b^ng exhibited in London. Their names were Tickaludk-too 
Huckbanjoe (tmd I foiget the name of the third). They were 
nice, quiet, agreeable people, and vera vonderfullf struct with 
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&nd other children of Shem, Ham, and Japhet ; but it 
is rarely that we have a chauce of shaking the hand of 
friendship with the aboriginal inhabitants of our aati- 
podea — the AnMralian aborigiaea and the New Zea- 
londers. It was with great pleasure, therefore, that I 
received, in July 1864, an iuTitation from Mr. Wilde, 
of the Alhambra, Leicester-square, to be present at 
the first public performance of the Maori warrior 
chiefs. 

Before the New Zealanders came on the stage, I 
gained the following information about them. Their 
names (which are, I believe, their true names) and 
descriptions were as follows ; — 

TOMATI HAPIMANA WHARINAKI, a. chief of great rank 
and influence of the Tawem tribe in the Bay of Plenty — ances- 
ton rerj great warriois — a magistiate of New Zealand. 

FAXmO WHAEAHEEE, a chief of I'snk and influence of thr 
Tawera tribe, Bay of Plenty — descended from a long line of 
anceBtors, lenomed tor irailike deeds and great prowess in 

PENE TUTU, a chief of rank of the Negato Kahungugnn 
tribe, East Cape. 

HENAEIPmi METE, half-caste— of the NgapuM tribe of 
Hokiangn — descended by his mothei's eide from ancestors of 
renown. His uncle is a magistrate of Hokiangu. 

the Abbey. Among the monuments, that which most attracted 
theic attention vas the figure of a ship ; the; also feli greatly in 
lore with a marble anchor. I shall never forget their amaze- 
ment and excessive delight when they first heard the Mgan's 
notes rolling along the aisles ; the eflect was very remarkable 
Dpon these poor but innocent people. 
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BAKGATnU. MOETABA, a young chief of great rani and 
influence of the Barawa tribe of Xaitaia, Bay of Islands diitiict. 
Descetided from an illusttions line of ancestoM. His uncle is at 
present a magistrate of hia native district, and a man of s^nt 
inflnence amongst his people. 

APEBAHAMA. PUNGATUEA, a young chief of the Four 
Ngatihinetu tribe, of great rank, and froin the Wai^lo conntiy, 
conain to the Maori King, FotatjitBa U. 

Beit^ anxious to see somewhat of the world, thejr 
were about to mske their travels through England and 
the Contdneat. They hoped by means of their per- 
fonnanceB to be enabled " to work their way," and if 
succeEsfiil, to take back Bome golden trophies to their 
ivives and children in New Zealand. They had also 
visited Anatralia, where they appeared in public at Mel- 
bourne. 

When the curtain rose, we saw these fine specimens 
of the human race paraded before ua. They wore their 
natiTe dress, which consisted simply of a sort of kilt, 
their arms, chests, &c., being withotit any ornament, save 
and except the tattoo marks worked into their skin. 

They began their performance by the "launch of the 
war canoe," &r different from the launch of one of our 
iron line-of-batt!e ahipa, but yet accompanied with such 
yells and eager ciies as would make one dread an en- 
counter with them in an open boat at sea, and likely 
enoogh to frighten any opponents ignorant of the UBe o( 
firearms. Then followed a dance, which I understood 
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to be " the Maori double war-dance;" that b to gay, a 
diince not unlike the mummer'B dance in England, only 
a great deal more vigorona, by means of which those 
who are aboat to £ght work themselves up into a fit 
and proper state of courage and daring. So admirably, 
indeed, did they perform this part, that they really did 
work themselves up into such a state of excitement tJiat 
my friend who was with ma whispered quietly in my ear 
(wo were close to the stage) i " I say, Mend doctor, we 
had better be oS, for upon my word I aspect these 
fellows' instincts will overcome their rationality; and if 
they do not ' raise the hair ' of one of us, it will b« a 
wonder, and a nice ornament the Bucklandian scalp 
would be for a New Zealand viilage pole." 

However, on a given signal, they (to my friend's 
relief) sat dowti and turned on the steam to song- 
tjuging. Ladies, cease your melodious Italian air, 
your English and your Scotch ballads, and if you wish 
to cause a real sensation in your ikmily circle, learn to 
play and sing the Maori song ; perform it when next 
you go out, with its very pecidiar action of trembling 
die hands one over the other in the air— the chorus of 
" Chip arrh, Wah ah harr, Ugh ah ug Ah ah yee 
ourahh," and its geaticulations of pity or defiance, as the 
eentiments of the words of the song suggest, and I »:hinV 
you really will make people stop talking even in the 
most crowded evening party, Thia song, I understood 
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from Tomati Hapimana Wliarinalti, who (having at- 
tended a miBsiotiai'y school in Kcw Zealand) speaks 
English pretty well, waa the Maori version of " God 
save the Queen." From what I heard of it, I do not 
think OUT own National Anthem need fear dethrone- 
ment by the musdciana of New Zealand. 

Then followed Maori games of ball, and also Maori 
wrestling, in which the fine muscular doTelopment and 
snake-like agilily of these well-built men was admirably 
displayed. Then came a wrestling match — a mag- 
nificent display of real genuine trial of strength of bone 
and muscle, man ag<unst man, power combined with 
activily, quickness of eye with gladiatorial ferocity. I 
should much like to sec a match between the Cumber- 
land wrestling champion and Henari Piri Mete, who 
managed to throw three opponents one after the other, 
having a drawn battle with the gigantic Aperahama 
Pnngatura, who stands about C feet 2 inches in height 

The performance over, I was introduced to the Maoris 
one by one, and I was so much pleased with them that I 
invited them to lunch the next day at my house, in 
Albany-street, When they arrived, it waa most strange 
to see how these men, but a few hours since fietc* and 
warlike, were now as shy and limid as children. At 
their first introduction they did not feel at all at home, 
and, what was worse, I could only ahowmy willingness 
to be agreeable to them by gesticulations and snch signi 
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as I diought would express my ideas. Conversation, 
Quder sudi circumtitances, is not fie most lively, and 
. in the present instance was conSned principally to one 
word, " kapai," which means " very good." My 
Engli^ friends whom I asked to meet tbe Maoris at 
Innch were in a somewhat similar condiUoo. Howerer, 
if we did not talk, some of us managed to eat, for the 
Hew Zealanders consumed fourteen pounds of roast 
beef in less than no time. When eating ceased, 1 be- 
thought me of what waa to be done to amuse my guests, 
BO I sent off amessage toMr. Wareham (the well-known 
dealer in arms, weapons, old china, &c.), to ask him to 
bring, from his shop at the comer of St. Martin's-court, 
Leicester-square, everything he had fix>m New Zealand: 
he kindly came up at once with a huge bundle of clubs, 
spears, paddles, knives, and weapons of all sorts. I 
stood at the head of the table and produced these one 
1^ one. When tiie artide I showed my guests was of 
true New Zealand manufacture, th^ instantly recog- 
nized it, and stretched out Iheir hands towards it with 
glee and a shout of joy. When the club or spear was 
not from New Zealand, they took no notice whatever of 
it. I also brought down an old and fine edition of 
Captain Cook's Voyages, and they examined the platea 
of New Zealand weapons, war canoes, &c., with evident 
pleasure, converwng with each other about the prints, 
and evidently mentioning the&cts and anecdotes ithich, 
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alas I I could not tmdeistand any moie than they could 
understand my questdons about diem. The figure of 
the big war canoe eErpeciaUy attracted their notice, and 
" kapai, kapai," waa uttered simultaneously by all. 

During lunch I hud a. capital chance of examining the 
tattoo marks, which they coll in Kew Zealand " moko." 
The faces of Bangatira and of Fungatura were perfect 
models of tattooing, and would form capital patterns for 
ladies' crochet work. On the whole, I think the deep- 
blue lines about the lips, iace, and nose of Henari Piri 
Mete were the most elegantly designed and tast«fall7 
executed. Pungatura explained how the process of 
tattooing was done with a sharp iastniment, a little 
hammer, and a aeries of tappings, by which the grooves 
were made. All the men had their ears bored — not 
little punctures such as we see ia the ears of our belles 
at home, but great big holes that can be put to real 
service — sort of chtlfelaines, in lact — on to which any 
article, not too heavy, that will serve either for use 
or ornament may be attached. Only one of them, the 
above mentioned Henari, wore his earrings. These 
consisted of two long strips of black ribbon, and by 
way of a setting, to them were fastened two bcautiliil 
ivory-white sharks' teeth. 

Much OS yon may laugh, ladies, I assure you lliese 
white sharks' teeth looked very pretty, and formed a 
good contrast to the peculiar daik-brown colour of the 
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ekin. Ye brunettes, if you wish to show off your com- 
plexion, wear sharks' white teeth for earrings. 

Seeing that I was much interested in tattooing, Pun- 
gatara, when I offered him a cigar and a light, called 
me aaide to the window, and with a most serious &.ce 
(for he was quite in earnest) whispered in broken Eng- 
lish in my ear, " Tou good to me ; me inoko (tattWl 
your laoe; mo you tattoo beautiful like my friend 
Rangatira." I thanked him much for the compliment, 
but declined hia services, though I confess I was greatly 
inclined to let him operate on my arm, just for the fiin 
of the thing. 

While entertaining these tattooed New Zealanders, 1 
could not help thinking how fortimate it was that times 
were changed, and that we no longer knew New Zea- 
land alone by the mummy heads of its inhabitants, 
but were able to welcome their whole bodies, with their 
heads safe and sound in their proper positions on those 
bodies. The bead of a New Zealander, if it be well 
preserred and handsomely tattooed, is worth at the 
present time about five pounds; but these specimens 
of stuffed humanity are gradually getting very rare. 
In former times the New Zealanders used to murder 
one another in order to sell the heads of the victims 
to captains of ships. If the murdered man was not 
tattooed enov^h before death, the face was farther 
omamentsd afterwards. The demand for this strange 
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kind of saleable goods has luckily become less, and 
the heada are theiefore rarely seen except in museunid 
which have beea eetablished many years, 

The late Dr. Kidd, E^ios Professor of Medicine at 
Oxford, had m the Anatomical AfaBetim at Christ 
Church the heada of two New Zealanders, one engraved 
lefore, the other after death ; and he pointed out to his 
class the difference, viz. that in the former (whora 
the tattoo had taken place ajler death) the markii^ 
presented deep grooves like the scorings on a leg of 
pork before it is cooked, because the cnta remained just 
as they were made, the skin not growing over them ; 
whereas the latter (where the tattoo had taken place 
before death) presented the ridges filled up and covered 
over with skin, the skin having had time to grow 
over Ihe cuts ailer the operation had been performed. 

The luncheon over (hearing that the New Zealanders 
are very fond of public epeakicg), I called for silence, 
and made them a speech, in which I told them how 
glad we were to see and to welcome them so fer from 
thdr Maori homes, though it was at the same time a 
satisfaction to know that they were not the Sfacaulay 
New Zealanders, who one of these days are to gazo 
on the ruins of the great raetropolis from London 

Thanks were returned by one of the party, iamiliarly 
known by the name of " Dii^y ; " and friend Dicky - 
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made hi& epeech very well, Ma actions showing that he 
really meant whiit he said, 

Ailier lunch we adjourned upitaira to smoke; the 
tallest of the men put on the helmet, cuirass, and sword, 
of one of the officers of the 2nd Life Guards, and » 
splendid fellow this fine savage looked in Her Majesty's 
uniform. All went well for a time, but at last a cata- 
strophe suddenly took place. I was showing my guests 
a harpoon, a picture of a sperm whale, some stone 
hatchets, &a., from New Zealand, when I thought of a 
present I had just received, and opened a box con- 
taining some thirty-six live slow-wormSj and placed 
one on the floor. 

In an instant the whole scene was changed ; the New 
Zealanders in a moment threw off their civilized 
manners, and were instantly savages again ; they looked 
first at me and then at the slow-worm on the floor, and 
then uttering loud yells and a sound which I conceived 
to be the war-cry, the whole party went helter-skelter 
down the stairs back into the dining-room. The 
window was open, and away they went into the little 
garden at the back of the house hke a pack of hounds 
breaking cover, filling the air with what the French 
sportsman calls " tapage d'enfer." 

Wlien outside the window, they spread themselves, 
to my horror, all over the neighbours' gardens, taking 
the low fences like deer : two of them saw a parloiv 
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vriniiow open oq to the ganlen, some few houses abore 
mine, and laa to it for refdge. In the window, quietJy 
sitting at her nflemoon work, was a dear peaceable old 
Jady. The flying Maoris heeded her not, Irat niahed 
Btraight for the window. The poor old lady, looting up 
mddenly, saw a conple of giganlla savages, widi their 
laces tattooed, screaming and jelling as they charged 
down on her ; the good old thing was frightened out of 
her senses at this unwonted iuburst of New Zealand 
cavages into her garden in Albany Street, and was 
nearly frightened out of her life ; and npon my word I 
do not wonder at it. Iwaa very sorry that this should 
have happened, and was delighted when I saw the New 
Zealimders come away from the old lady'a window, and 
endeavour to clamber over the wall into the Regent's 
Park, The Englishman who was with them was 
terribly afraid they would get over the wall, for if they 
had succeeded, he would have had some difficulty in 
getting them together again. However, after a time, 
my fierce visitors became quieter; the interpreter went 
out into the garden and told them that X meant no harm. 
and that they must come back at once ; to back they 
came, lookii^ very suspiciously at me, for they ima- 
gined that I had got them into a trap, and wished to 
injure them with the snake-like slow-worm. I had no 
idea, of comae, that the presence of this little harmlciiH 
reptile would in any way be unpleasant to them, or I 
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nevei should Have dreamt of showing it to tliein. I 
imagined, at the time, that ibeir fright proceeded from 
their taking the slow-wotm to be a poisonous and 
deadly snake. I stated this in the "Field," but "^ 
afterwardfl learned that I was mistaken. 

The account of my entertainment to the New Zea- 
landera waa printed in ihe " Field," and a copy of this 
■paper went to New Zealand. Some months afterwards, 
W. L. Willis, 14th Regiment, dating from Wellington, 
New Zealand, gave lis the following information : — 

" The fact is, there are tw snakes in New Zealand, and 
(with the exception of one spider, called Katipo, and an 
animal resembling a grasshopper, which lives in decayed 
wood, called Waeta) I believe none of the animals are 
poisonous. The real rea^rn that the Ztlaoris ftared the 
slow-worms at Mr. Buckland's party was, that in their 
rehgion (and though the men may call themselves 
Christians, it must not be imagined that their old super- 
stitions are by any meona obliterated) all reptiles and 
lizards, <tc., are, whether harmless or not, ' Ngarara,' an 
expression which conveys to the Maori mind the idea of 
the incarnation of the deity, powerful for evil. It was 
the resemblance of the alow-wonoB to lizards, and the 
consequent dread of them as 'Ngarara,* that caused 
tlic Maoris to flee from them." 

When the NewZealanders had made friends again with 
me, after the little difficulty about the slow-worm, wa 
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had another glass of wine and a pipe of peace togelLer, 
and then adjourned to the Zoolc^cal Giardens, where 
my fiiend Itlr. Bartlett, the superintendent, very kindly 
undertook to accompany my newly-made Iriends round 
the gardens. It was most interesting to see how these 
men, who have no mammal in their island bigger 
than a pig or a tat — horses, of course, where Europeana 
have colonized — were amazed at what they saw. They 
gazed with wonder at the camels, they were silent 
before the Ilona, and were half'frightened at the 
elephant. We persuaded them to ride upon the 
elephant, Mr. Bartlett going up with them, and 
much they seemed to enjoy the ride when once vp. 

We then examined the zebra, with which they were 
liighly delighted. Our fraesda remarked that the zebra 
had tattooed his face. " He moko him lace," said they. 
Thia was a good idea, as a zebra's atripea are not tinlike 
tattoo marks. They afterwards looked at the rhino- 
ceros, which they all agreed was a "big porka." "Big 
porka, me eat him." 

We did not tell them what we were going to show 
them next, as we wished to try an experiment, and 
pOB^bly gain some information as regards the natural 
history products of New Zealand. Mr. Bartlett caused 
the "Kiwi," or apterix, from New Zealand, to be turned 
out of his house. The Moons recognized bim in a 
moment: "He kiwi, kiivi; he good eat, better tbita 
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fowl and tnrkey ; he make good pie ; we hunt him at 
night wilh dogs in onr country. Tonr bird verylitde ; 
Neir Zealand kiwi much bigger ; he kick hard with 
Him 1^." 

Of coarse Mr. Bartlett and mjraelf followed this ac- 
count up with leading questions about the Dinomia, 
*' Ah ! moa bird ; he big bird, bigger than that much 
(pointing to the ostrich). He come out at night like 
kiwi ; he very difficult catch. My father see one 
once. Moa bird very scarce. Plenty him bones in 
river. Featheis moa bird in houses New ZeaJaud." 
And this was about all we oiuld leam of the moa. All 
the New Zealand par^ seemed to know the name 
"moa bird " well enough, and we were much pleased 
to get even as little infomintioa as this. 

Time was pressing, and the Maoris were obliged to 
Icare the gardens. We parted the best of ftiends, with 
the words " kapai, kapai," and a hearty shake of the 
hand all round. 

I would beg to refer the reader to the Appendix, 
where he will find acme notes of mine relative to this 
moa bird. 
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WANDERING MOUNTEBANKS. 

There are many semi-gratoitoua exhibitions to be 
eeen in the London Etrecte, and a,t race-coiiraes, &c. ; 
in feet, to myself, at many public spectacleF, the epecta- 
tors are to me themselves the greatest show. As Fope 
has it, translating Horace's allusion to the Roman 

" let booc or elephant be e'ec ho white, 
The people, Bura the people, aiB the sight." 

I never neglect any opportunity of learning how some 
of the more needy of the mixed multitude endeavour to 
gain B Bcanty living, and transfer a few coins from tha 
pockets of their richer fellows to their own. 

The Epsom Downs, on Derby-day especially, seem to 
bo the assembling point of all the peripatetic performers 
for a hundred mUes round; real vagabonds some of 
them ; honest kindly folks others ; but all anxious to 
make a harvest. I was gazing one Derby-day on tha 
crowd, from the top of the 2nd Life Guards' drag, when 
I was startled by a sudden and most hideous noise at 
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my choulder. Taming round, I beheld a man with 
an enormous ahoclc of wool-like hair, stuck out from 
hia head like a New Mexican aarage, who, holding hia 
nose with hia fingers, was produdng, with marrelloua 
intonation, the most unmusical braj of a donkey ; he 
must hare practised it foi years, for it was louder and 
more discordant than the real donkey's voice, and ilie 
prolonged screech at the end caused many bystanders 
to put their hands to their ears in sheer despair. 

Then a pale-looking man, with his hair cut quite 
short, and clad in a tight-fitting jersey, which seemed 
quite wet through, depoated by the door of the drag a 
washing-tub nearly half ftdl of water. I could not 
imagine what he was going to do, till he threw into the 
tub a smaU coin, meant as a decoy for other contribu- 
tions, and, pulling his short hair, satd, "American diver, 
if you please, air." By dint of practice, he had acquired 
BkiQ in fishing up coins with his lips ; a performfiuce 
not interesting to see, and anythii^ but oonducive to 
the longevity of the diver, whose head was sometimes 
submerged a pfunAiUy long time. 

Next came a man, grim, dir^, and stupid, carrying 
a model of a coal-mine, and a placard on his hat, stating 
that he had been blown up by fire-damp, and had been 
disabled for fiiture active work ; the coal-mine waa a 
little the worse for wear, and well polished at the comers, 
ahowing that he bad lugged it about many a hnndied 
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miles in search of coppers, and here and there a Btray 
bit of eilTor. 

Following him came a maa -with an electric machine, 
and he gave shocks at the rate nf a penny a abockr 
or three ahocta for twopence; he did not get many 
cUBtomers at the latter tariff, bnt one pocket of his old 
tail-coat seemed pret^ heavy nith BnbscriptionB to 
this scientific experimental philosopher. 

Bang! what's that ? surely levolTers are not allowed 
to be fired in this crowd I there is the smoke, too, 
behind yonder carriage ; there is no commotion, but I 
certainly heard a pistol go ofil I will go and see what 
it was. Ah, master Jacko, it's yon, is it 7 you too 
have come down, fiddle, bell, sword, mnaket and all — 
from London. Little you care for sight-seeing, you 
clever little caricatnra of humanity; and I see you 
don't seem anxious to fire the gun again, and your 
sham fight with yonr master, as you hop tonnd and 
round yonr board, sword in hand, ia not eo energetic as 
I have seen it ! 

" The fire-eater, or the celebrated living salamander," 
growled out a deep voice close under the wheel of the 
drag, while I was apeaking to a friend. " Light up, 
Jim,"aud the wild-looking owner of the voice aforesaid. 
Jim forthwith put a penny tin plate on the ground, and 
pulling some dirty tow out of one pocket, and some 
powdered resin ont of the other, placed them both on 
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the plate, and lighted them tip according to orders. 
The living Balamander coolly begitn cutting up hU 
fimoking and indigestible meal with a knife and fork, 
and, when aaffioientl;^ conuninuted, ate it all up, bit b^ 
bit, hot, blazing, and emitting fumes of resin ! Why 
be did not bum his lips and mouth, I knoiir not, and 
vhere he stowed it all awaj, I am amazed to understand ; 
certnin it is, he brought none of it oat again in my 
presence ; he must have a pouch lite a pelican some- 
where in his throat, for immediately alter his fiery meal 
be devoured a hatful of shreds of paper, and then, making 
sundry grimaces, pulled out of his mouth a long roll of 
par^-coloured paper, a yard and a half long, coiled up 
in a beautiful tapering cone. 

What an apparition ! surely it is a ghost making its 
way towards me among the wheels of the carriages. 
Not a word nor a sound does it utter, and how carefuUy 
it glides along. Poor ghost, you must indeed be hungry 
to allow your body to be converted into a walking 
advertisement 1 The ambitious card engraver who 
hired you deserves some credit for the pattern of your 
coat; cunnii^ man was he who thought of clothing you 
in 3 long Bleeveless garment, and sewing the bnaincsa 
and Yiating cards of his customers on to it, bo that you 
look like a mountain of white, green, and other divers- 
coloured cards. Your head may have but little braios 
inside ; but, anyhow, the outude affords a fixed point 
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a to &stea a huge card-board cocked hat, witli a 
ctud weathercock upon it beaitag the name of yonr 
employer the card engraver (whose name, notwithstand- 
ing all the trouble he haa taken to impress it upon me, 
1 forget). Poor ghost, we hope you are well paid for 
your labour I 

A stout acrobat^ diessed in dirty cotton garments, 
clears a circle, by means of flouri^Dg a ball of some 
soft material at the end of a rope round and round 
liis head, cauaiug the spectators 1o give him space. 
The circle formed, " The Infant Hercules," a title 
assumed by a man six feet high, and with limfaa like a 
giant, advances with would-be grace into the centre, 
and scutes with Lis great red hand the crowd, par- 
ticularly the occupiers of the booth oppoate the spot 
he has chosen as the arena of his performance. His 
pale, half-starved looking wife brings hiui a cup and a 
heavy metal ball ; he ties the cup on to his forehead, and 
then, jerking the ball high np into the air, catches it 
in the cnp. The hall enters with a thud ; the man 
staggers a little : never raind ; he would not perform 
the trick if it really hurt him. He then takes two 
cannon-balls, the size of small Dutch cheeses, out of his 
sack, and tosses them about as if they were made of 
elder pith ; he makes them run up his arm to his ear, 
round behind his head, and down tho other arm and 
back again; he causes them to jump up, by tdmply 
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atraigbtening hia elbow-joint; he dances tbem on bia 
feet while he lies on hia back, and seems to delist ir 
making them do ererything that is contrary to the laws 
of gravity ; tljnro is no aham abont it, for (he cannon- 
balls are handed round for ezaminatdon, while the poor 
wife collects contribntions in an old theatrical cap with 
a dingy feather in it. 

After tnming his body into sundry portions, which 
one would have thought possible only for a man made 
of India-rubber to do, a foolish and dreadful trick with 
n needle next followed. He placed a bare needle, point 
uppermost, in the tuxi of the race-course, and then 
drew it out again by causing the point of the needle 
just to enter the skin of his eyelid, his body all the 
time being in the abnormal position of the Zawnee for 
which Z stands in the child's pictorial alphabet. Being 
invited to see that there was no deception, I satisfied 
myself on that point, and afterwards asked the man 
how he could possibly practise so dangerous an experi- 
ment 

He told me he had performed diis needle-trick nearly 
twelve years, and that he learned it fiom a Dutchman. 
I warned him of the danger should he dip. " He knew 
that," he said; but " he had a wife and a &mi]y to sup- 
port." Poor fellow, to be thus obliged to risk his life, 
I may say several times a day, on the chance of getting 
e. few coppers 1 
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Amid the din of the grinding organs, I hear a musical 
aound unknown tc my eai%, and £nd that it proceed! 
from an instrument coDHiBtiog of piano wires tightly 
Btretched on a triangular board; the player has a thia 
slick in each hand, with which he strikes the wires, 
prodaoing melodioua and 'musical, notes, which might 
be pret^ in a drawing-room, but which are quite 
drowned amid the thouaand soimda of more obtrusiTe 
inBtrumenta and the hum of human voicea. The poor 
man looked disheartened; — his instrument does not 
take ; and I fear me the performer on the mu^cal glasses 
does not lare any better ; the tips of his fingers, I see, 
are hard and homy, from perpetually playing, and he 
looks thin and ill fed. 

I then witnessed a very curious exhibition, viz. the 
" stone-cracker." A man conies in front of the drag, 
and fixes a small square board, supported on apole, into 
the ground. He then produces from a sack a atone. Ha 
places the atone on the board, fiourishes his arm about in 
the air, and then bringing his closed fist suddenly down 
upon the at<me, cracks it as though his hand was an iron 
hammer. I got the stone-cracker to turn the stones ont 
of the sock for me to examine. They were ordinaiy 
stones, picked up from the roadside, generally about iha 
size of a man's double-fist, and consisted of lumps of 
Jlint, limestone, and even granite. I picked out a bit of 
grey Guernsey granite (evidently a portion of our 
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London street-paving atone), and placed it on the board 
to be cracked. The alone-cracker gave it a sharp blow 
vith hia fist, and it fell into halves in a moment I 
examined the man's hand. The portion of his hand 
which acted as the head of the hammer was the pad 
of &eah hy the little finger which forma the outside 
of the hand. The skin, &c., here waa formed, from 
frequent stone-breakings, into a solid horn-like mass, 
but his arm and forearm did not seem to be particularly 
well developed, not so well as we see in regimental 
fiirriers and blacksmiths. 

I conclude, therefore, that the stones are cracked 
moi'o by a peculiar knack of hitting them than by 
actual force. I hare the bit of granite I sm broken 
by the Btone-cracker in my museum ; it is nearly two 
inches thick. This curious performer boasted that he 
oould crack a milestone with his fist; and I believe it 
pos^ble if the stone waa of oolite, and not over-thick 
in substance. 

Since the first edition of thia book was published, I 
have received the following : — 

" 155 Southg^te-road, N. 13th Februaiy, 1806. 
" Dear Sir, — In the third seriea of your interesting 
wor';, 'Curiosities of Natural History,' you introduca 
the 'stone-cracker' to your readers, and make tlie 
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fisiiowiiig remark : — ' I (NDncIude, therefore, that the 
Btoaes are cracked more hy a pecoliai knack of hit^g 
them than by actual force.' If at all iDteresting to 
you, I beg to offer the foUovring aa an explanation of 
how the trick is done. Abotit Iialf a dozen yean ago 
I waa at Dover Begatta, and there saw a lame man 
break stonea in the following manner. He first placed 
a small wooden stool upon the gioimd, and then pro- 
duced a piece of rag, which (having first unfolded to 
show that nothing was concealed within it) he wound 
round his right hand, crossing it over the palm and 
back, and excluding the thumb. He said that he wore 
this to prevent splinters Irom cutting his flesh. Having 
done this, he pulled from a bag a flint stone and a piece 
of granite, each about the size of a man's hand, and from 
two to three inches thick ; he then placed the granite 
firmly upon the stool, and the flint he held with his left 
hand, apparently resting it upon the top of the granite. 
Then giving his right arm one or two swings in the air, 
and uttering a shout^ he (with the covered portion of 
his hand) hit the flint, and split it in two. Being con- 
inderably astonished at this apparently extraordinary 
feat^ I waited, and saw it repeated ; and then I noticed 
that during the time he was swinging his arm. he 
quiclJy raised the flint s^ono about half an inch from 
the granite, so that, when he gave the blow, the former 
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received a sharp concussioii from coming in contact 
with the gXEtnite, and thJB, I presume, caused the 
fracture. 

" By keeping the above plan m view, I Tras able to 
crack, with comparatiTe ease, die same kinds of Btone 
as the performer did, and found that very little practica 
was required, 

" Tours obediently, 

" B. F. Davies." 
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The edges of certain pavements in London have becomft 
r^ular markets for Bemirgratuitona exhibitions. 

There used formerly to be a man, who alood in 
Leicester-square, who sold microscopes at a pennj each. 
They were made of B common pill-box; the bottom 
being taken out, and a piece of window-glass sabstituted. 
A small eye-hole was bored in the lid, and thereon waa 
placed the lens, the whole apparatus being painted black. 
Upon looking throi^h one of these microscopes, I saw 
hundreds of creatures, which I at once recognized as 
paste eels, swimming about in all directions ; yet on the 
object-glass nothing could be seen but a small speck of 
flour and water, conveyed there on the end of a lucifer- 
match &om a common inkstand, which was nearly full 
of this vivified paste. Another microscope exhibited a 
single repreHentative of the animal kingdom, a parasite of 
our own race, showing hia impatience of imprisonment 
hj kicking vigorously. I could not help admiriug the 
beauties of construction in this little monsl«r, which, if 
at liberty, would have exuted mnrderoos feelings, un- 
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laTooiable to die prolongation of tis existence. Tlie 
sharp-pointed mouth, with which he works his diggings 
' — his dde-claws, wherewith to hold on while at work 
— the little heart, pulsating slowly but forcibly, sencling 
a stream of blood down the large vessel in the centre of 
his white and tranf^rent body, could be seen and 
wondered at. When the stock of this sort of live game 
runs short, a common carrot-seed is substituted ; which, 
when looked at through a magnifier, is marvellously 
]ike an animal having, a thick body and numerous legs 
projecting &oax the sides; so like an animal, that it 
has been mistaken by an enthn^astic j^ilosopher for 
one created in, or by, a chemical mixtuie in conjunc- 
iion with electricity ; at least, my father always de- 
clared that the insects created by the late Mr. Crosse 
were simply carrot-seeds. 

I bought several of these microscopes, and determined 
to find out how all this could be done for a, penny. I 
took them to my friend, the late Professor Quekett, and 
we examined them together. We found that their 
magnifying power was of about twenty diameters. The 
cost of a lens made of glass, of gach a power, would - be 
from three to foor shUlings. How, then, could the 
whole apparatus be made for a single penny 7 A pen- 
knife revealed the mystery. The pill-box was cut in 
two, and then it appeared that the lens was made of 
Canada balsam. The balsam had been heated, and, 
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when it had aseumed the proper mze, shape, trans- 
pareDcj, and polish, of a well-gronnd glass lens, it has 
been carefully dropped ou to the eye-hole of the pill-box. 
Our ingenionB leni^niaker informed me that he had been 
eelliag these microscopes for fifteen years, and that he 
and his ^mily conjointly made them. One child cut 
out Ae pill-boxes, another tJie eye-hole, another put 
them together, his wife painted them black, and he 
made tlie lenses. 

Not long afterwards, in another part of the town, I 
came acroaa another microscopist He did not sell 
anything, but merely chaiged a halfpenny fer a peep. 
His apparatus consisted of a tin box, the size of a 
common tea-caddy, placed on three legs, at about the 
levelof a small boy'seye: these ingenuous youths being 
his prindpal customers. The fee b^ng paid, the slide 
was drawn away from the peep-hole, and the obserrer 
addressed in the following words : — " Here you Bee 
a drop of Thames water, which looks like a gallon ; ^e 
water is full of heels, snakes, and hadders a-playing 
about and a-deTOuring of one another." It was filled 
with numerous little creatures, which, havingTeiy small 
bodies, have as a sort of compensation received very 
large Latin names from their discoverer. Many of 
them were swimming about, pursued by what appeared 
io be immense sea-snakes. Others were quietly repos- 
ing on weeds, which looked like elm-trees, and all of 
o3 
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tbem were perfeclily tiiicoiiscio'as of being exhibited to 
tlie British public at a, halfpenny a head. But this was 
not all : tOte exhibitor next brought oat of his waist- 
coat pocket a small tin tube, and s^d, all in one breath, 
" There yoa see a flea oh^ned round his neck with a 
fdlver chain he lays his beggs on t{be glass and I feeds 
him three times a day on my 'and — the performance is 
now conoloded." 

Anollier man, in the optical line, has two tubes, like 
telescopes, placed &cing each other. He asks yon 
whether yon can see through an inch board? Of course 
you say " No." " Then for a hal^nny I'll show 
yoa that you can," says he. Accordingly you look 
dirongh the end of one of the tubes, seeing, of course, 
tiirongh the whole let^th of the other; for tlie benefit 
of the bystanders you are tJien requested to read some 
printing placed at the end of the farthest tube. This 
is easy enough. He then places a thick board between 
the two tubes, and still you can read the printing, which 
you are again requested to do ; having purchased the 
power (on that occasion only) of seeing through a deal 
board for the small charge of one hallpemiy. 

In Tothill-street, 'Weatminster, or the Tottenham 
Court Boad, on a Saturday night, when what I call the 
" Poor man's market " is going on, a gisss-blower may 
Bometimes be seen, who goes hia rounds to sell the pro- 
ducts of his induatiy. A glass pen, a glass Neptune's 
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trident, a gloss dove listened to the top of a poioted 
wire, so AB to fbnn a breast-pin, and a glass, peacock 
witli a beautiful tail of spun glosB are wrapped in a 
neatly-made brown paper bng, and sold for tlie sam of 

Workers in iron also endeaTonr to cateli an honest 
penny. There is a man who sella for twopence a most 
ingenious contrivance for roasting meat. It consists of 
no lees than five pieces of iron wire, which, when put 
together, axe stzong enough to hold up a good-uzed 1^ 
of mutton. One of tlie pieces eerres as a festening to 
the numtel|nece, and the others are attached to it by 
one of the pieces aforesaid. The cook is enabled by a 
simple mechanism, not unworthy of a Brunei or Stephen- 
son, to heighten or lower the meat acoording to the state 
of die fire. If the inventor of this apparatus had a 
diance, tbeie is no telling how many benefits he might 
confer upon mankind, and, let ns liope, npon hilixiself 
too, by his mechanical talents. 

In Leicester-eqnsre, where penny-catehera most do 
congrq^te, Tazor-paste, at one penny a box, is sold by 
a dexterous shaTer, who chops such lai^ gashes in a 
hard bit of wood widi a shilling razor, that he makes 
the wood fly about. He then passes the blimted in- 
strument a few times over hia magic strop ; and, 
pulling a hair from his head, divides it as it stands 
erect betwe^i iaa finger and thnmb, with the same 
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ease timt Saladin divided the scarf with his scf metar, 
and the Life-GoEtrdsmen, at an asaault of arms, cats 
a sheep in half with the bioad-sword. 

The paste is, -very likelj (and so is the razor), more 
efficacious ia the hands of the proprietor than of the 
purchaser; nerertheless, it is a good pennyworth. 

I am forming a collectioa of varioua articles bought 
for one penny in the London streets ; and I would beg 
ray reader not to pass by these ingenious, poor, hard- 
working people, but to give thena a kind word of en- 
couragement, and a little assistange by purchasing a 
sample of their goods. 
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BAENUM'S BABY SHOW. 

FoNB as the English people are of comparing notes aa 
to mutual progress, whether in Nature or Art, by means 
of public exhibitions, they have not yet arrived at the 
idea of exhibiting samples of themselves. Our American 
cousinB, on the contrary, exhibit living i^iecimena of the 
tisiiig generation. 

Barnum, the king of shovmen, having exhibited 
almost everything in creation, has actually and positively 
inly advertised and invited the inhabitants of Boston to 
\mt his Baby Show. 

Of this I have certain and good evidence ; for Mrs. 
Blackwell, the wife of my cousin, the late Thos. Black- 
well, Esquire, Engineer to the Grand Trunk Kailway, 
Canada, lately returned from her travels in America, 
has kindly put into my hands the bill of this Baby 
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88 BARKUH a ACVEKTISEMENT, 

BARNUM'S MUSEUM, 

EiTei; D&7 and Erenlng thU Week, commeneiiig Monday, 

June 2nd, 1863. 

GEAKD HAHONAL. 

BABY SHOWM! 

100 BEAUTIFUL BABIES 

"Will be on eihibiUon for prizei, foi which upwards of 

3,000 QOLI.ABB CASH WILL BE DISTRIBUTED 

FtNEST BABIES, TWINS, TBIPtEXS, HUATBffiNS, 

FAT BABIESl ^ 

Amongst tli« Babies is one from Cincinnati, Ohio, 
8 MOHTHB OLD, WEiaHING BUT 1 POUITO T OUlfOES, 
The smallest speck of living hiumuiitj ever Been. An ordinal^ 
finger ring slips easilj over its hand and ana to the elboir. No 
conception can be formed of the exceeding dimiantiTeness of Ibis 
little atom of the hnman TCM:e, uluch is reallj the 

GREATEST WONDER OP THE WOBLD i 

There are also 

THTETT-TWO PAIBS OF TWIHS, FOUE TEIPLBTS, 

And Dumerons PAT BABIES, beside the great number of single 

Babies, making it the 
OBEATX8T GAIAXY OF BUKAB ITONDEBB BYEB BSHBLDllI 
The Preminmg will be distribnted among the most meritorioni 

b; Lady lodges of the highest reipectahilitj. 

The Preminms range from £00 dols. I 2G0doIa.t IfiO dols.I 100 

dohi. 1 60 dola. [ down to S dots. 1 and in all ovtr ttvenly eath 

premiumt mill it aviarded I 

The Babies will be on pxhibition every day totn 11 s-m, till 

3 p.m., and &om 7 till 8 p.m., in the foUowing eider : — 
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HoRDAT, JuMB 2Dd. — Ftodi II O-Di. tjll 3 p.m., Bftbies of all 
■gw will be ezhibiud. ^st piemiimi decland at 3 p.m. 

MomMT, Jmra 2iid, — IVom 7 till S p.m. This and eadi other 
eveniiig, Babies, IVinB, Trivets, Qoatems, and Fat Babiw orer 

4 years of age. 

TvEBD\T, Jom Srd. — From 11 a.m. till S p.m., BabiM under 
1 year of age exhibited. 

"WmmsaDXT, Jjunt 4tli. — From lI.ajii.tillSp.m.,BabiM&om 
1 to 3 jean of age, and Babies fTom 3 to B jeam exhibited in tro 
difleient claaseg. Praminma decliii«d at 3 p.m. 

TKuitaD.1T, JcKs Gth. — 'From II &.m. till S p.m., aU the Fn 
mimn Children exhibited. 



1. till 3 pjn., all FiemiaDi 

All tbe Twins, Triplets, Qnatems, and Fat Children, &s welt 
OS the Baby taking the highest preminm, to be seen on the 2nd, 
Srd, 4th, fitta, 6th, and 7tb of June, &om 11 a.m. till 3 p.m. 

*,* Ladies and Children desinms of aroiding the discomfort* 
of a great dovd will do well to come early in the morning, and 
Bee the Museum and other Curiosities before the Baby Show 
Not later than 9 or 10 o'clock. 



Walker and Sneden's Self-rocking Ciadlea, highly recom* 
roeoded by Physician*, and also Dr. Brown's celebrated Patent 
Baby Tender, haTB been provided fbr the use and comfort of tike 

My infotmant tells me ^t, accordiog to the yiieh 
expressed in the bill, she attended eaily, but even then 
found the room cnwded idth visitors. The babisf 
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were arranged in two rows nlocg the ads of tke room. 
The Tety tiny ones weia held in their nnises' arms, 
who Bat on chairs on the lerel of the floor; sepa- 
rated, however, from too anxious admirers by a litrong 
hand-rail. 

Above, and at the back of the row of nuraea, was 
erected a platfona, and npon the platform were exhibited 
the elder babies, each one in a separate chair, into 
which it was judiciously and carefiiUy fealened, so that 
&lling out was impossible. 

Strange to say, tliese babies were very good and 
qoiet ; they did not tumble or twist about, or ciy, or 
behave themselves in any way that did not become a 
baby exhibited in public. The &t babies were espe- 
cially quiet, for they went feat asleep in spite of the 
crowda of people looking at them. 

The " Cincinnati speck of humanity " was not well 
enough to be always on view; so, at stated periods, a 
bell rai^, and it was brought out for examination. This 
poor little creature excited great ciuriom^ among the 
visitors. 

I wondered much that the poor babies did not cry ; 
but I understand that American babies are not like 
European babies — they express no sentiments whatever 
till after they are three years old — ^they then develop 
themselves at a rapid rate. 
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Besides tho " Baby Show," Tiaitora were iarited to 
examine the Living Wlialtis, the Sea Lion, the Bear 
" Samson," the Albino Family, the Grand Aquaria, 
the Happy Family, &c. Admittance to everything 25 
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"OLMAR WALKS WITH HIS HEAD 
DOWNWARDS." 

Ik November 1862, tiie LondoQ etreets were placarded 
with tbe single word "Olmar." This myBterioos 
atmouncemeat time proved to ugnify tiiat a per- 
former bearing that name waB about to become a 
candidate for public patronage. No cine being given 
in tbe advertiBement to tlie nature of bis perform- 
ances, I, of course, was anzioos to see in what iiiey 
conidsCed ; and I now venture to give eome idea of the 
really terrific performances of Olmar. 

The visitor, on entering the Alhambra in Leiceater- 
equare, noticed unapended &r above hia head a ladder, 
a tiap^ze-awing, and a square-shaped wooden &ame, 
from the sides of which depended large rings. It almost 
made one giddy to look up &om below at this gymnastic 
arrangement, which was about 90 feet above one's head ; 
and one shnddered to tiiink that a human being could 
possibly display feats of activity at such a height in the 

However, at the appointed time, Olmnr appeared; 
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aiul, after a Beiies of feats on the trapeze and on the 
ladder suspended in mid-air at this &ighttul height- 
feats which made one's blood run cold to look at — he 
b^an to walk with his head downwaids. He ascecded, 
this time, to the square frame aa before stated, at a 
height of about 90 feet from the floor of the building. 
On to the lower ude of die frame were affixed rings 
(aboat large enough to admit a Dntoh cheese), and 
ofwhichthere were nine on each side of the sqoare. He 
surveyed them for a moment, and then, quickly reverang 
himself on the rop^ placed a foot ia one of the rings, 
hanging head downwards. He then let go his supporting 
rope, placed the free foot in the next ring, and so walked 
away with his feet in the rings, — his head being 
downwards, — bright round the fddeB of the equare. He 
went along at a very good pace, and I obserred he 
managed to twist his head up every now and then, to 
see lliat he did not miaa the ring with hia foot. This 
perfitrmance was really fearful to behold. After ascend- 
ing again to the ladder, he took a terrific jump from 
one side of It, and, passing through the air the whole 
length of the ladder, caugLt hold of the other end on the 
outffide ; in fact, he jumped the length of the ladder by 
passing along its aide in the air — exactly the leap of 
one of die spider-monkeys at the Zoological — only that 
Olmac being a man had not prehensile feet nor a prehen - 
ule tail to assist him. He then twined one leg in th» 
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a ouiab's husculab develofueht. 

rope, -wliich was now again brought witbin his reach, 
and descended alowly and graceflJly, with a twisting 
motion, to the earth again ; aad right glad I should 
imagine he waa to get there once more safely. 

These peribnnanoes are moat franght with danger, 
imminent, literally, at every step. To go tlirough them 
must require plnclc more than himian beings generally 
possess — nerres and limbs of iron, qaickuess of motioa 
and thought, combined with steadineea and agility. 
Accordingly, wo see all these characteristics well marked 
in the personal features of Olmar. All that we can wish 
hJTTi is success, personal safety, and a steady nerve in 
his perilous career. 

The performance conclnded, I had a lengthened inter- 
view with Olmar, who kindly allowed me to make an 
examination of his physique. He is not a tall man, but 
is all muscle and strength : the power of his biceps and 
forearm is tremendous ; hia wrist has amazing strength 
in it; his pectoral muscles project like the breast of a 
bird; the muscles of his back are like those in the 
figures of Hercules in the statues by Eoubilliac in West- 
minster Abbey ; his chest has a large capacity ; and he 
weighs, with all this power, but 130 lbs. It was very 
cttrions, aJso, to observe how that certain muscles in the 
abdomen and back, not developed in ordinary persons, 
are very much developed in Olmar. They are the very 
moBcles which are called into play when he walks on 
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tiie ringB Lead- downwards, and plainly ehow tis how 
that nature has provided nmscles for the working of the 
human frame in whatever poation it may be placed—- 
even when the head id downwards. 

Olnuir b)Id me that his ladder was made of the 1>est 
Jamaicalance-wood; the bar of the trapse was 4^ feet 
long, and 2 inches in diameter ; the apparattis with the 
rings (which are iron corered with rope) waa 90 feet 
trom the floor of the Alhambra. 

He was eleven years learning to walk in the rings 
head downwards, and it was nine years before he had 
confidence enough in himself to perform in pablic The 
great difficult he experienced at £rst was to " keep tiie 
blood out of his head " when in this po«tion, and it waa 
ten months before he trained his head to it. 

It waa no trick, but simply a feat requiring great 
cooiage and coolness. When near the ground, he conld 
walk along from 150 to 170 rings without diScnl^. 
Ha showed me the amazing power of his foot ; for when 
he bent Uie toes upwards, it waa with difficulty that I 
could force the foot down again. The tendons working 
the foot are as strong as iron wires. 

He learned his aerial walking lesson gradnally, as a 
Uttle child learns to walk on the floor of the nmrsery ; 
even then, he was obliged to practise by himself eveiy 
morning. He considered his most difficult feat waa 
balancinci himself by one foot on the trapse-bar, eren 
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vhen the bar was close to the ground. He knew no 
other profeBBioaal who could do it ; the bar is bo apt to 
slip away from tinder the foot, for it la very oneteady, 
and trembled greatly with hia weight. 

Oltnar, I was pleased to aee, was not inclined to 
" swagger " or be conceited about his perfonnance : ha 
acknowledged its danger ; but long practice, perse- 
ce, coolness, pluck, and strength, enabled Mm b> 
e tbis danger. He had never yet met with an 
accident; and trusted that bis personal qnalitles, witJt 
great care in fixing the apparatus, would enable him to 
escape harm or injury for the Aiture. 
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THE INDIAN EOPE FEAT. 

In " The Field" of October 29, 18G4, 1 gave a detailed 
accoimt oi " The Davenport Brothera," and expmased 
my firm conTiction that the whole thing was a clever 
trick, and had nothing whatever to do with what is 
called Spiritualiain — whatever that may be — but was 
Bimply a modification of what is called " The Indian 
Rope Feat," which I liad described in " The Field" 
some years previously. 

The performer of tbia Indian rope feat again appeared 
in public at the time that aU the world waa talking 
about the Davenport Brothers ; his object being to ehow 
that there was no apixitualiam about the matter. Herr 
Tolmaque was the name assumed by the opponent of 
the Davenport Brothers. 

I waa asked to tie Herr Tolmaque into a chtur with 
rope in any number of tnota. 

Accordingly I presented myself at the time and place 
appointed, and, half suspecting some eleightKif-hand 
trick, ! myself provided several yards of very strong 
rope. 

SKR. IV. B 
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98 HERR tolmaque's hope-pee form ance. 

The performer, an intelligent and good-loolting young 
man, sat himself in a common wooden kitchen chair, 
and presented me witli his rope. I aafced if he had any 
objection to my using mff rope? 

" None whatever," was the reply ; " and you may tie 
me in any way, and with as tight knots as you please," 

Having examined the chair to see that that was all 
tight and above-hoard, I proceeded first to pillion hia 
arms, fastening them, " Jack Ketch fashion," behind hia 
body ; I then lashed them (tied aa they were) tightly, 
with many knots and twistings, tothe back of the chair. 
I then tied his two wrists tightly to the legs of the chair, 
pulling the ropes, I fear, cruelly tight — as he afterwards 
showed me where I had cut the skin ; but he did not 
complain of this a bit, as he had offered me the chal- 
lenge. I next, by means of " double half-hitches," 
feetened each ankle to the corresponding leg of the 
chair, then tied both legs together, finishing off the rope 
with an attachment to the back rail of the chair. I 
finally tied up his body, twisting the rope round and 
round, and fastening it wherever I could get a chance. 
The performer was now bound hand and foot, and oould 
hardly move in any direction. 

A large linen extinguisher was then placed over him, 
tied as he was, and I and the other spectators stood 
round, at a little distance, to see that no collusion took 
place, la four viinutes and a half the performer gave 
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the signal, the extiaguisher was Temoved, and there sat 
Herr Tolmaque, perfectly free and unbound, and the 
ropes at hid feet. 

I Lad tied him with seven pieces of rope (the usual 
muaber is four), and the seven pieces of rope ky at hia 
feet, in no way iojured or cut except at the phices where 
I had cut them off the main piece ; and I had taken 
the precaution to mark my own cuts, so as to know 
them again. 

I had not the slightest idea at the time how the per- 
fbrmer managed to loose himself; but I fency that he 
must use actual physical strength in so doing, aa he 
seemed exhausted, and in a profuse perspiration. 

Soon after the above appeared in " The Field," the 
following notice was published also in that journal. 
The writer I know to be a good observer, as well as a 
good writer. He tella us : — 

" When I was at Dinan (Brittany) in 1833, a man 
came round the town under the permismon of the mayor, 
headed by a drum. He was the most miserable object 
I ever saw, and called himself by the appropriate name 
of the 'Ijiving Skeleton,' &c. A record of this is 
most likely at the Mairie to this day. 

" We went to see him perform, and, amongst others, 
vras an English as well as a French doctor. 

" He first requested ua to attach the two joints of the 
thumbs together above the bone ; this we did with very 
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fine whipcord, bo excesaively tighdy bound roimd that 
one woald have thought that the little blood (if anj) 
tbat might be in him would have burst out at the end. 
Bnt no ; he quietly wetted the tkatening, and as qnietlj 
withdrew one of the thumbs there&om, leaving one 
centre of the figure oo reversed. 

" He did a variety of other experiments with pad- 
locks, &c., and finished by requesting us to procure a 
moderately- sized chain (it was a long one, somewhat 
stronger than a jack-chain). With this chain the body 
and arms were encircled as tightly as two men could 
posfdbly haul it by placii^ their feet against his body. 
He made the remark to a gendarme present — ' I suppose 
that if you had got me now in prison, you would think 
you were all right 7 ' — and then, by a sudden movement 
of the body, the whole of the ch^ fell to the ground." 
— H. G. (Paris.) 
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"NATATOR," OB THE HUMAN FROG. 

On Saturday, August 10, 18G7, 1 was invited by Mr. 
E. M. Adams, the polite and active Kecretary of Cremome 
Gardens, to give some account, in " Land and Water," 
of a most curiona aubaqueons performance. A lii^e 
bmnan aquarium (for I can call it nothing else) is placed 
on the stage. It ia made of iron, with a plate-glass front, 
and measures nine feet by five. It contains four tons 
of water, the depth being about six feet. It cost 
nearly IQOl. Wien I arrived, the "Limian frog" 
had just begun his perfonnancea, and through the 
plate-glasa I beheld a human fonn twisting itself round 
and round with the velocity of a cockchafer on a pin, 
and looking like a huge jack fighting in his last efibrtj 
to get rid of the fatal gorge-bait. 

The following is a list of " Natator's " subaqueons 
performances. Firstly, he stands on his head ; his 
head touches the bottom of the aquarium, hia feet are 
at the top, like a couple of huge fishing fioats. This is 
called the " minute trick," and is performed first in 
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order to show the longest time that "Natator" can 
Btay under water. 

His second performance ia to swim up and down 
the tank several times — twenty are the most — with- 
out coming once to the Burface to breathe. He twists 
himself right roond, and gives a slight push with 
the foot at each end of llie tank, so as to reverse 
Ma motion. This is a very difBcnlt trict, inasmuch as 
the aquarium is not long enough for him to take a iitll 
stroke, and he has to stop his force at either end aa 
well as he can. The performance of this feat requires 
from 40 to 45 seconds under water. 

Thirdly. " Natator " ata down (tailor fashion) at the 
bottom of the aquarium, and grins at the people 
through the plate-glass Iront. He opens and shuts 
his eyes under water, to show tliat this can be done- 
He also opens his mouth quite wide under the water ; 
this, he tells me, is very difficult. Great practice 
has enabled him to do it, without swallowing a drop 
of water. He throws out air-bubbles once, and once 
only; this is necessary to enable him to sink to tlie 
bottom. While there, he neither emits air-bubblea 
nor, being under water (of course), takes in a fresh 
supply of air. 

Fourthly, He again descends, and eats, under water, 
a sponge-cake or a bun. He opens his mouth, to show 
that he has really swallowed it. It is moat difficult to 
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Bwallow cake under water without also swallowing 
water. IC requii'ed tluree years' practice to do this 
performance with safety ; for if, when mider water, he 
ehonld happen to cough, the water would enter, he 
would instantlj be choked, and a serious accident 
would ensue- 
Fifthly. Ascending to the sur&ce, a soda-water 
bottle is handed to him ; he dives with it to his perch 
at the bottom, and drinks down the contents, viz, a 
halfpenny worth of milk ; he chooses milk because of 
the colour, and in order tLaC the audience may Bee that 
be actually drinks it from the bottle ; this is a most 
difficult trick, aa it is hard to swallow the milk without 
the water getting into the mouth. 

Sixthly. A lighted pipe is handed to him ; he takes 
a few whiffs above water, and then descends with it; 
when nndor wa'^ i-, he manages somehow to keep it 
alight, and to emit bubbles, which rising through the 
water, burst in little puffs of tobacco smoke. Coming 
to the surface, he shows that his pipe ia still alight. 

ScventLly. He does "poees plastiques " imder water, 
placing himself in various attitudes, and tlien the piano 
Bti'lkes up the tune of " Froggy would a wooing go." 
The "human frog" dances to the music, frog feshion, 
at the bottom of the water, all the while singing the 
Bong. It ia very curious to see the bubbles of air from 
faia mouth, nidiing up to the surface in greater or leai 
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profusion according to the numbor of words in the Terse 
of a Boag whtcli the epectatoc shonld follow in his 
mind. This would be aa intereetiDg study for Profes- 
sors Wheatstone or Tyndall, to see Low many bubbles 
of air were neceseajy to form aa indiTidual word. 
" Natator " tells me he can hear the piano quite 
plainly, when under water; this was indeed evident 
from the way his bubbles kept time with the music ; 
and he also tells me, that if anyone speaka very loud 
outside the glass, he can hear him plainly. This 
bears on the question of fish bearing under water ; but 
it must be recollected that a fish's ear is very differently 
constructed to a human one. We humans have no 
otoliths — a peculiar bony structure found in the jiah's 
ear only. This otolith stmctiu-e is necessary for 
hearing under water, for we find that the whale, in 
other respects an ^r>breathiiig, warm-blooded animal, 
with a four-cavitied heart, has his eat fashioned after 
the pattern of that of a fish. 

Ei^thly. " Natator " swima with a jerking motion like 
a shrimp, with a steady but sudden msh like a jack, 
with a lazy, sleepy floating like a hundred year-old 
carp in the royal ponds in Virginia Water ; and 
lastly, being apparently seized with a fit of the " meny- 
go-rounds," performs a series of bead-over-heels gyra- 
tions round and round, like a man pracUring upon a 
pole between buis in a school of gymnastics. He 
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remains in mid-water, witliout toacliiiig tlie top or bottom 
of the tank, the whole time, and does not once come to 
the But&ce ; this might well be called the " porpoise 
trick." The greatest niimber of head-orer-heels turns 
that be performs (and this generally every night) is 
twenty-four, and he requires about fifty seconds to get 
through tLem. 

The performance concluded, "Natator" allowed me to 
examine him in my medical capacity. He is a youog 
man, twenty years old, 5 feet 7^ inches in stature, and 

stone 6 lbs. in weight; he is lightly boilt, but 
exceedingly well made and muscular. Hia pulse on 
coming out of the water gave 148 beata to the minute ; 
twenty minutes afterward they were 92 to the minute. 

1 listened to the lungs and heart, and observed pheno- 
mena showing how wonderfully nature can accoromo- 
date the machinery of the heart and lungs in an air* 
breathing animal (I hope "Natator" will forgive the 
expression) to long stays in an element only suited for 
the existence offish, and other cold-blooded vertebrata, 
and this without interferiDg with the good health of the 
individual. 

With all his hard and very peculiar work, "Natator" 
(whose name, he has no objection to my stating, is 
Cooper, well known to professional Bwimmers) baa 
excellent health. When ho first began to practise long 
stays under water, some four years since, he used to 
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Buffer from serere headaches, bat now these hare 
quite disappeared ; he never has Theumatism, or other 
ache or pain in any form, thoi^h he goes through his 
performance at half-past ten every night, and some- 
times twice a day. The water in his aq^oariom he 
generally manages to keep at a temperature of about 
62 degrees, but the warmer the water is, the longer 
he can Btay in, and the easier his performances become. 
The longest time he has ever remained under water at 
a stretch has been 69 seconds, and several times he 
has remained 64 ; his ordinary tricks require irom 10 
to 80 aecondfl under water. He nearly had a bad 
accident with the first aquarium that was made for 
him ; the front was composed of one lar^je piece of 
plate glass. Just as he was about, at a rehearBal, to 
get into the water, the glass gave way wiii a sudden 
crash, and washed him with terrible force into the 
orchestra, which was instaatly flooded. If he had 
been inside the aquarium, and not providentiaUy out- 
mde, he must have been killed by the rush of water 
through the fractured glass. This glass is now sub- 
divided into four, with strong iron frames, and the 
Squarium is perfectly sale. 
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THE PERFORMING BULL DON JUAN. 

The reader who, map and book in hand, haa travelled 
'wilh Livingstone, Gallon, or Gordon Gumming across 
the desert wOda of South Africa, cannot fail toreraemhet 
many stories of the Bagacity, intelligence, and wonderful 
obstinacy of the genus Boa — how that at one time they 
cowered round the midnight fire, seeking protection in 
man's presence from the roaring lion — how that at 
another they snuffed the scent of water 6om a&r, in- 
spiring hope in the breast of the thirat-wom traveller 
— or how, at a critical juncture, no apphcation of the 
long leather " rheim " or rhinoceros-hide whip would 
make them stir one inch. 

Alan haa ever used the ox as a slave — seldom as a 
ftiend or a pet. Whoa the humanrace was yet yoiuig, 
the ox was made the type of civilisation, and on this 
plea was by the aBtronomers of old promoted to a place 
among the rigns of the zodiac, which honoured berth he 
haa held to this day, " Taurus the Bull " being emblem- 
Htical of settlement and culture — followed by Gemini 
the Twins, expresaive of the fertility following agricul- 
ture, and the imion of man in consequence. 
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I have been tinable to find any record of one of the 
ox tribe having, before the year 1859, been trained to 
perform tricks — an art to which dogs, monkeys, horses, 
and " the talking fish " hare hitherto alone attained. It 
■was therefore with curiosity that I went to witness the 
performance of " Don Juan," the performing bull," at 
the Alhambra Palace, Leicester Square." Before the 
performance, I examined the bull, ■who was quietly 
chewing the cud in hia atall. He was a little fellow of 
the Spanish breed, about 4 feet 4 inches high ; hia coat 
was jet black, and shone like the coat of a racehorse irom 
constant care and grooming. His master, Dan Costello, 
informed me that he would be four years old the next 
spring, and that he did not begin to train him till he 
■was more than two yeara old. He saw him first in 
the island of Cuba, and took a fancy to him as a likely 
beast to turn out, a docile pupil. He had previously 
tried several other bulls, with little success, before ho 
found " Don Juan." 

When the bell rang, the bull came into the arena 
with that long, heavy, swing-trot so peculiar to all the 
ox tribe. He was gaudily dressed ■with ribbons and 
BJlver knobs on his horns, a gaudy, red leather head- 
stall on his head, a row of bells (such as are used for 
the French diligence horses) round his neck and body, 
which made a fine musical jingling as he moved 
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about. AAex trotting round tJio circus, lie came to 
tlie centre, and, kneeling down on both knees, put bia 
head on the ground — a difficult poaturo for iiini to 
aaaume. This position was auppoHed to indicate a 
" cameL" He then jumped through hoopa, and over 
tliick, wattled hurdles, which, however, he managed 
generally to kick with bia bind legs aa be went over (be 
was a bit lazy, this Mr. Bull). He jumped over polea 
(painted like the pole of a barber's shop), placed both 
separately and together. He went down on his knees, 
and walked half round the -circus upon them, and at a 
famous pace he went shuffling along on his knees in the 
sawdust ; but I was not surprised at this, as cattle in 
feeding on steep precipices often kneel down for safety 
and convenience in grazing. A box having been 
placed in the arena, the bull, at a sign (not a word 
of commaad) liom hia master, stopped in his trot, and, 
advancing to the box, put both feet upon it ; be 
then walked round the box, keeping his fore-feet 
stdll upon it ; and it was carious to see him change 
them over and over as he made the circle. A abort 
staff having been fixed into the box, he put hia foot 
upon the top of it, and kept it there for a minute or 
so, as if about to make an address to the public. 
After this he performed sundry minor pedestrian feats, 
much after the manner of a recruit at foot-drill ; and 
when he had done all, a large board was brought in, the 
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bull's foot-stool waa placed upoa it, and the bull, walking 
upon the board, allowed himself to be lifted bodily up, 
oa tlie board, and to be carried by ten men round llie 
circus, one foot on the etool all the time. The knowing 
brute balanced himself aa he felt the board shift from 
Bide to side. He pricked up his great ears, stared about 
with his lustrous eyes at die people and the gaslights, 
and no doubt thought himself a very fine fellow indeed, 
Mr. Costello told me his animal was of a playful dis- 
position, and-thought it great fua to do his trieka even 
when there was no audience. It waa feared that during 
his voyage fixim America (where he had been performing) 
he would have forgotten his lessons ; but he had not, and 
seemed pleased to go to work again. His affection for 
his master was great, and he would not go through hia 
tricks for a stranger. Daring bis performance he now 
and then shook bis great head, and whisked his tail 
about, as if to show that, like other animals, both biped 
and quadruped, he had a will of his own. The reader 
will agree with me that it is much more agreeable to 
see a bull made a useful pet than to see bim tortured 
and worried to death, as is done in the Spanish bull- 
figbts, or rather bnll-slaughteiB. 
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In March, 1861, 1 received a note from Mr. Jamrach, 
&e celebrated dealer in Kving animals, that he wished 
me to come at once and see a curious sight at his enta- 
blishmeat, 164^ RatelifT Highway, facing the entrancs 
to the London Docks. Accordingly I went. 

" Well, Jamrach, what now 1 " 

" YoTi shall see, air." 

He took me upstairs, and opened the door oi a room, 
and there I saw such a sight as really made me starC 
The momentthedoor-handlewas touched, Ihearda noise 
which I can compare to nothing but the beating of a 
very heavy storm of rain upon the glass of a greenhouse : 
I cautiously entered the room, and then saw that it was 
oTte Tnasa, windows and walls, of living Australian grass 
parakeets. When they saw us the birds began to 
chatter, and such a din I never heard before. 

On our advancing a step into the room, all the 
birds flew up in a dense cloud, flying about just like a 
crowd of gnats on a hot summer's evening, their wings 
causing a considerable rush of air, like the wind from a 
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winnowing machine. Such a number of birds I never 
saw before together in all my life. 

" Why, Jamrach, how many, for goodness' sake, are 
there?" 

" Well, air, you see, two ships, the ' Orient ' and the 
Golden Star,' came in from Port Adelaide, Australia ; 
botli sliipa had birds on board ; I bought the lot, and 
haTe now three thousand pair of them. There are plenty 
of people about who would buy twenty, thirty, or a 
hundred pmr, but I took the whole lot of 3,000 pair at 
a venture, and I am pleased to eay we are doing very 
well with them, and we have not, as yet, lost very many. 
The ' Golden Star ' birds are the stronger aa there 
were not above twenty or thirty pair in a cage ; the 
' Orient's ' birds die faster, as there were from 200 to 
300 pair in a cage. Tou eee, air, I have put them in 
iwo unfurnished rooms ; " saying which, he opened die 
cloor of another room, and there I saw another edition 
of the first room, viz. another living mass of these 
beautiful little birds. Jamrach had fitted up a serieH 
«f common laths from the floor of the room to near the 
ceiling, the laths being one above the other; and when 
the birds got a little quiet, there they eat all of a row 
— eight to the foot I counted — just like a number of 
*nr noble selrca on tbe benches at a public assembly, 
making a continvoua clatter and noise. 

These grass parakeets are exceedingly pretty birds. 
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JamnicL gave me a couple of dead onea. Their mark- 
ings are as follows : — A lustrous green breast and body, 
yellow on the top of the head, and a species of beard on 
each side of the beak, pencilled with the most lovely 
violet ; back of head and wings yellow, barred with 
black; tail blue, and body abOTC the tail emerald 
green. They are about the size of a good big lark, 
and are very commonly sold at the Iiondon bird- 

Jamrach having shown me the six thousand parakeets, 
asked me to go into his yard — an invitation which, of 
course, I accepted. In one little bit of a stable-yard, 
including the stalls and the lojl, I saw the following 
miacellaneonB collection of birds and beasts, all alive and 
well cared for: — One female zebra, one female wapiti 
deer, two llamas, four pairs of black swans, one fine 
jaguar, four emus, one kangaroo, four opossums (one 
being perfectly white), four pairs of carasBows, one male 
axis deer, five wedge-lailed eagles, one pelican, one sea- 
eagle, one griffin vulture, two Magellanic geese, one 
Cereojtfris goose, one pair of Japanese pheasants, four 
pair of masked pigs Jrom Japan, one Virginian owl, one 
pair of porcupines, two maraboos; and, in the next yard, 
a fine pair of double-humped camels, a fine male yak 
from Chinese Tartary, and a pair of bisons from the 
park of the late Marquis of Breadalbane. 

All these birds and beasts were for eale. Where 

SEIi. IV. I 
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Jomracli can find ciiBtomers, I know not : he is, how- 
ever, in correi^iidenca with almost eveiy zoolo^cal 
garden, aa well as with the owners of smaller collec- 
tions of living animals, throughout the whole civilized 
world, whether ia Europe, India, or America. 

Many follcs think they have seea all the mgbts of 
Iiondon ; bat there are numerous curious and inteiesdng 
places which are comparatively unknown, and which 
are wsU worth a visit. Lovers of natural history who 
wish to see die " head-quarters of the animal trade," 
where wild animals and curious birds, £c, are received 
and distributed to all parts of the world, should cer- 
tfunly pay Mr. Jamrach a visit. He will get his cus- 
tomers anything, from an elephant or giraffe down to a 
love-bird or a tortoise, 
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In the montli of July 1856, 1 discovered an indlTidual 
who for twen^r jeara had devoted his life to the iatel- 
lectual training of £ea3. He carried on his operations in 
a little room in Marylebone Street, London. I entered, 
and saw fleaa here, fleas there, fleas everywhere; no lesA 
than sixty fleas imprisoned and sentenced to hard 
labour for life. All of them were luckily chained, or 
&stenecl In some way or other, so that escape and sub-- 
sequent feasting upon visitors was impossible. A httle 
"black speck jumps up suddenly oS the table whereon 
the performanee takes place — I walk up to inspect, and 
find that it is a monster flea attired " k la convict ; " ha 
is free to move about, but, wherever he goes, a long 
^t chain, tightlj fastened round his neck, accompaniea 
him. 

Occasionally he tries to jump; the chain instantly 
biings him down again, strong as he is. If a flea ba 
fastened to the end of an unbroken wheat straw, he will 
be strong enough t^t lift it right off the table on which 
it is placed. This discovery was first made by (he fleii< 
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proprietor, and made him turn his attention toivarda 
utilising flie race. One woiJd think it were not diffitmlt 
to proctire troops of fleas, and to train them to perform ; 
bnt it appears that neither task is easy. It ia very 
difficult to procure a lot of able-bodied fleas, and it is 
by no means every sort of flea that will do. They must 
bo human fleas : dog fleas, cat fleas, and bird fleas are 
of no use — they are not lively enough, nor strong enough, 
and soon break down in their tr^ning. Human fleas, 
therefore, must be obtained somehow, and onr friend 
has created a market for them. The dealers who sup- 
ply the raw material are principally elderly females ; 
the trade price of fleas, moreover (like the trade price 
of everything else), varies, but the averse price in 
threepence a dozen. In the winter-time it is sixpence ; 
and, on one occasion, the trainer was obliged to give 
the large aum of sixpence for one single flea. He had 
arranged to give a performance ; the time arrived ; be 
unpacked the fleas ; one, whose presence was necessary 
to make up a certain number, was gone. What was 
to be done 7 the vacancy must be filled. At last, an 
ostJer, pi^'ing the manager's distress, supplied tho 
neediul animal; but he required. sispence for it, and 
nspence he got. 

WLile I was looking at the performance there came 
in a fresh supply of fleas ; a swarm of them, in a vial 
bottle, huddled all together at the bottom. The flea 
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trainer gave them a ahake, and immediately they all 
began Iioppiog about, hitting their little horny heads 
against the sides of the bottle (which vas held sdeways) 
^Tith such force that there was a diatJnct noise, as if one 
had gently tapped the bottle with the nul. These 
fleafl were not veiy good Mends, for they were per- 
petually getting entangled in masses, and fighting wilii 
their tiny but powerM 1^, and rolling over and over 
as if in mortal combat They were not, however, fight- 
ing for life and death ; for I did not see one that looked 
injured or tired after the m^^e. 

I then observed one £ict, which gave me great plea- 
sure ; namely, that fleaa are at enmily with bugs. 
There was one bug in the bottle mirrounded by many 
fleaa ; the poor bug rushed continually from one end of 
tlie bottle to the other, running tiie gaimtlet of the 
assembled fleas ; every ilea he came neat attacked him ; 
at last, the bag, ovenvhelmed by ntunbera, had the 
worst of it, and beat an ignoble retreat into a bit of 
flannel." 

* BLiCKBiBruH jUm Bnos. (Auavei to cori«spoiideDt id 
" lind and Water.")— A fciand of mine, ktaly letnmed from tha 
But, inform* ms tlut when cockioBcbea beeocne too nnmemu on 
board aliip, a good plan is to batten down t^e liatchea aad then 
turn on a steam hote with a fall Jet. He (team penetratM ioto 
erety nook and comer of the ship, and Boon Bettlei all the bla<^- 
coated free paueogart. Oar friend might pat the big kettle on 
1^ &tt, and flt an indiarabbei tobicg on to the nozzle, and tiy 
thiaplanin hsr kitchen; placing the indiBrubbertnbeintbetowett 
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Fleas are not always brought to market in Tial 
bottles. The best fleaa are imported irom Btiaaia, and 
come over in pill-boxea packed in tie finest cotton-wool. 
These fleas are big, powerful, and good workers. I 
wonder whether the Custom Honse authorities think 
it worth while to examine the contents of these pill' 
boxes. When our friend in Marylebone makes his 
anuuBl tour into the provinces, his wife sends him 
weekly a supply of fleas ia the comer of an envelope, 

bolt-hole of the blaclbeetlea. She should then pour gas tar domi 
into all die holes, and stop them up irith plaster of Pans; 
" benzine colai," or benzol, sa Bold bj the chemiats, is &tal to 
Cimea Itclfilariut, as irell as to blackbeetles. Returning hoiDe 
some time sioce, I foand to iny honor that there bad been, not 
a " spat of ojsten," but a " spat of Norfolk Eomids " in my 
absence. I got some benzine colas and a glaaa sjiinge, and 
squirCeditinto all the cracks I could find. The inmates tamed np 
iastantly this fluid touched them, and bj meana of the ajringe I 
managed to bring them out from their inioost bniroira. The 
operator must take care that the benzol dops not touch the eyes, 
and that no Are ia about vhen it is being nsed, as it is highly 
inflammable. The samsereniiig that I destroyed the "terrors," 
the old English for these nocturnal pests, I vent down into the 
kitchen, when the gaa had been pnt out about half an hour ; on 
the floor irere numbers of blackbe^Jes, having a bee-snd-easy. 
J took with ms an asaiatant, three ^ais squirts, and a Tide- 
mouthed botOe of benzol As tlie blackbeetles scuttled away to 
their holes, I kept firing at them, killing some dead and wound- 
ing otbera, for the neit morning ve found plenty of "dead birds* 
about the kitchen. With an active loader to manage the second 
syringe, and plenty of black game, blackheetle shooting at night 
in the kitchen will gire aa much sport as rabbit shooting in a 
warren by day. 
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pu^ed in tissne-paper. She is carefol not to put them 
in the corner where the etamp goes, as the post-oflScfl 
clerk wonld, with his stamp-marker, at one blow, 
smash the whole of the stock. 

A flea cannot be taken np from ita wild state and 
made to work at once ; like a colt or a puppy, it mnat 
tmdergoa courseof traininganddiscipline. Thetrain- 
ing is brought about as Ibllows : — The flea ia taken up 
gentlj, and a noose of the finest " glass-ailk " ia passed 
round his neck, and there tied with a pecnliar knot. 
The flea, unfortaoately for himself, has a groove or 
depre^mon between his neck and his body, which serves 
as a capital hold-iast for the bit of silk ; it can slip 
neither up nor down, and he cannot push it off with 
his legs ; he is a prisoner, and is thus tied to his work. 
This delicate operation is generally performed tmder a 
magni^ng ^ass; bnt, after a time, the eye gets so 
accustomed to the work that the glass is not always 
Ttsed. In no way is the future performing flea muti- 
lated ; hia kangaroo-like springii^ 1^ are not cut off, 
nor are his lobster-like walking legs interfered widi — 
a flea must be in perfect health to perform well. 

The first lesson given to the novice is the same aa 
that given to a child, namely, to walk. To effect this, 
he is fastened to the end of a dip of card-board, which 
works on a pin as on a pivot ; the moment he feels 
himself free from the hands, or rather forceps, of the 
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hameaser, he gives a tremandoua spring forward : wliat 
is the consequence 7 be advances in a circle, and tfao 
weight of the card-board keeps him down at the same 
time. He tries it ag^n with the aame result ; finally, 
he finds the progress he makes in no waj eqnal to Lis 
exertions ; he therefore, like a wise flea, gives it up, 
and walks round and round with his card-board as 
quietly as an old blind horse does in a mill. To arrive 
at this state of tr^ning requires about a fortDight ; 
some fleas have more genina for learning than others, 
but a fortnight is the average time. 

There is another mode of training fieas : it is to shut 
them up in a small glass box, which turns eaaly 
between two upright supporters. The flea, when first 
put in, hops wildly about, but he only hite his head 
against the top of the box, and at the same time is sup- 
posed to get giddy with the turning rouad of hts 
prison. 

Among the trained fleas already at work, I noticed 
the following gi-oups. A coach with four fleas hamessed 
to it, who draw it along at a pretty good pace; I should 
feel inclined to back the coach in a race against a com- 
mon garden siml. The coach is very heavy for the 
little creatures to drag along, for one pane of glass in 
the window is equal to the weight of one hundred fleas. 
There is a large flea, whose daily task is to drag along 
a Uttle model of a man-o&war; it is amusing to see him 
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pusii and Btcuggle to get it along ; but get It along lie 
^oes, although it is two hundred and for^ times hia 
own weight. Again, thete are two fleaa eeonred, one 
at each end of a very little bit of gold-coloured paper. 
Thej' are placed in a reversed position to each other- 
one looking one way, the other the contrary. Thus 
tied, they are placed in a sort of arena on the top of a 
musical box ; at one end of the box uts an orchestra 
<:ompo3ed of fleas, eadi tied to ita Beat, and Laving a 
minute model of some musical instmment tied on to one 
of ita legs. The box is mode to play, the exhibitor 
stirs up each o'f the musicians with a bit of stick, and 
they all begin waving their lega about, as if performing 
and keeping time to an elaborate piece of music. The 
fleaa tied to the gold-coloured paper feel the jarring of 
the box below thorn, and begin to run round and round 
08 &Bt as their little 1^ will cany them. Tiiia ia 
called the Fleas' Waltz. 

Tightly secured in a chair idts a £ea &ciog a tiny 
cannon. Several times a day this unfortunate ioaect 
fires the canncm, and in this wise : — One of the little 
slips which form the feather of a quill-pen is fastened 
on to one of his legs, and a little detonating powder 
placed on its tip ; the exhibitor then presses the wand 
down on to the cannon, and scratchea the detonating 
powder; it goes off with a sharp report, maWng the 
lookers-on jump, but it astonishes nobody more than 
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tlie flea himself; he floitrishes the burnt lemaina of his 
firing wand madly about in the air, his nameroua lega 
kick about violently, his little head bobs up and down, 
and altogether he shows as many symptoms of alarm aa 
it is ]>0Esible for a flea to exhibit. The individual flea 
that I saw in this Btat« of trepidation did not Beem t<> 
hare got used to hia work, though the poor thing had 
been firing his cannon about thirty tiraea a-day for a 
month. 

The fleas are not kept always in harness; every 
night each flea is taken out of his trappings, is fed, and 
placed in a private compartment in a bos for the night ; 
before they go to bed, they have their supper, and in 
the morning also their breakfasts; they take their meafs 
from the hands of their owner — aometimea he has nearly 
all hia fleas on the backs of his hands at the same 
moment, biting and sucking away aimultaneously. 
For more than twenty years has he thus daily fed his 
Jleaa without any detriment to his health ; the quantity 
of blood each flea takes away being imper<^pljbly 
small —one drop of blood, he considers, would feed a flea 
lor many weeks ; but it ia the itching sensation caused 
by the flea cutting the skin which is unpleasant. This 
feeling of irritation he felt painfully when he first 
began to eabmit himself to the tender mercies of hia 
little performers : now be is so hardened that he feel* 
them not at all, whether biting or sucking. When, 
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however, there are many fleas feeding on his hands at 
the some time, he Buffers from a senaation of great 
irritatioa all over his body, which paases away when 
the snpper is over. He has remarked that his fleas 
\vill not feed if his hand be not kept perfectly motion- 
less ; the act, therefore, of feeding and harnessing hie 
company of performers is troablesome, and he is obliged 
to devote two hours in the morning and two in the 
afternoon to it. His fleas generally Itva a long time, 
provided they are properly fed and taken care of. He 
once had a flea, a patriarch, who for eighteen months 
was occupied in ptdling up a little bucket from a well ; 
tliis flea lived longer than any other he ever had, and 
he belieTe_8 he died finally from pure old age ; for he 
was found dead one day, iaithfid to his post, with ci* 
bucket drawn half-way up the well.* 
• Sie Ajpenda. 
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In the mondi of November 1663, I received the fol- 
lowing elegaiit epistle from a ehowman : — 

" Asa I no you like to hear ofaDy thing extra ordinaire 
in the Annimal Line 1 inform yon that by Wendsday 
I shall have an AiHcan Horse quite Nacktt * with the 
Exception of the Tale I believe thefiiBt One imported 
in England." 

I could not accept the invitation at the time, but 
shortly nflerwarda I heard that an " Elephant Horse ** 
-was being exhibited at Mason's Siding School, Bromp- 
tOD. The handbill described it "as having been brought 
from Ceylon by an officer in the Indian army," &c. &c. 
When the proprietor brought out his living wonder, I 
perceived that the ooriosity of this animal consisted in 
the fact of its body being nearly denuded of hair,it was,in 
fact, the " Nacket " horse exhibited under another name. 
There was hair upon the legs; but upon the neck, 
quartcra, and part of the head, none whatever — these 
parts were an bald as the palm of the hnnd, and pre- 
" Tlie writer means " iiBted.' 
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lented a black, ahining appearance, not unlike the skin 
of an elephant. The tail was alao hairlena, with the 
esception of a little tuft juat at the end of it. In theee 
respects only it resembled an elephant 

I am informed by Mr. Pinkerton, that in the " PhUo- 
Bophical Magaziao " for 1801 is an occotmt of another 
" Nacket " horse, which was exhibited in 1796 as " The 
Nile Horse." 

JiM one year before the " Elephant Horse " was 
exhibited, there was shown at the Burlington Mews, 
Begent Street, a wonderfnl Three-legged Horse. It 
was simply an ordinary -looking colt (about five months 
old), in which the hind legs were perfect, but the le/l 
fore-leg was deficient, as though it had been amputated 
by a surgeon. I ascertained that, though the entire leg 
was wanting, its scapida or bladebone could be felt 
under the skin, and the joint where the shoulder ought 
to be projected from the ddn. When the animal moved 
forward, this bladebone was seen moving tmder the skin, 
as though the leg was actually present. There was no 
mark or scar of wound made by human hand ; and I 
beliere the leg had not been amputated, but that it had 
never been developed at all, and that the absence of 
the leg was a natural and congenital deformity. It was 
remarkable to observe how nature had compensated the 
animal with a view to the support of the head and neck 
— a weight which (by her own showing in the formation 
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of ordinary horses) requires two props, not one ; 
we tbeteibra find the tight leg powerfully developed, 
and the mneclGa about ita bladebone and fbre-arm 
Btrengthened to a most extraocdinaty degree ; they had 
doable work to do, and, like wise things, put on double 
steam to do it. Again, we must notice the position of 
this one leg. On looking between the bind legs, wo 
observed that whatever position the animal assumed 
this one fore-leg appeared to be exactly ttndenualh the 
centre of the chest ; this, in fact, was ita real position, 
and we hereby get a good lesson in animal mechanics. 
The " action " of the animal was something quite new ; 
it may be aptly called " kangaroo " action, or, if you 
want a more lamiliax example, " hare " action — the 
progreiis made by the creatine reminding one of a hare 
when moving slowly along by the ade of a covert. 
The groom of the horae put his charge through his 
various paces; "II marche, et trot, et galop," said 
ho ; but all his paces may be thus described in the 
words, " hop-stop," " hop-stop," The groom was a lively 
imd good-tempered Frenchman, who, in order to be in 
due keeping with his charge (which was bom in Zea- 
land, Netherlands), wore the costume of a Dutch 
peasant — and a most extraordinary costume it was ; his 
gold and Eolver buttons were really something wonderful 
in size and iashion. The groom waa as well worth 
seeing as the Three-legged Horse. 
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About the Bome time that I published the above 
account of this carious horse, I heard that there was a 
match to it, in the shape of a three-l^ged cow, which 
was turned out in a field at a place called West-End, 
beyond tie Swiss Cottage, and near the Cock and Hoop 
public-house. The cow, like the horse, had one of its 
fore-legs wanting, and had kangaroo action also. 

I regret I had not time to go and see this three-legged 
cow. 
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THE TALKING FISH. 

Is June 185D, long before its arriTal in London, notices 
of thie creature appeared in every form likely to attract 
the public eye ; and everybody wondered how a fish — 
an animal which has no organa of voice— eould " talk," 
and how its mal-developed brain could be taught ti> 
" learn performing lessons." It must be recollected that 
this was the first time the clap-trap phrase— Talking 
Fish — was coined. The first glance at the living won- 
der dispelled all my hopes of something new. No scaly, 
leaden-eyed, cold-blooded fish lay basking in the huge 
exhibition tub ; but, instead of a fish, a beautiful seal, 
in the finest possible health, raised its intelligent head , 
to my disappointed gaze. 

This seal, a fine specimen of its kind, between ten 
and twelve feet long, is decidedly Fhoca leponyx, or 
the Gmall-nailed seal. 

Jenny, for that waa the name of the Talking Fish, 
had been taught to go through a series of rude perfolni' 
ances at the word of command. Cloaing her hand-like 
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fins to her side, she rolled herself round and rotiad in 
the water like a leg of mutton cooking before the fire : 
this performance was called " roasting the pig-" She 
then rained herself out of the water, and with her nose 
touched her master's right or left hand at command, 
Aiter another series of revolutions in the tub, she nused 
herself on to its edge, and, stretching oat her long wet 
body a considerable distance forward, placed her cold 
wet nose against her master'B iitce, by way of showing 
" how to give a kiss." 

So much for the performing ; now for the talking. 
Understanding the orders given, she tittered what I 
believe to be her natural cry, and which, when the 
epcctaXar is told it means "mamma," or "papa," is 
certainly very like those infantile words. The papers 
stated that she could " call John," but she did not get 
further dian " mamma," or " papa," nor indeed is she 
likely to be made to improve upon her own natural 
language, which, luckily for the proprietor, may be said 
to resemble our own as regards the two simple words 
stated above ; — a good parrot, magpie, or starling, would 
beat the fish hoUow at talking. 

The "Talking Fish" was, I believe, a success j prin- 
cipally due to the name under which it was advertised. 
Numerous "talking fish" have since been exhibited, 
but proved Inures, as the public are now well aware 

SEE. IV. K 
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of what a " talking fiah " really ia. One of theae seals 
distinctly pronounced the woida " beer, beer ; " an in- 
gcnioos device on the part of the exhibitor to obtain bj 
means of the Tocal powers of bis "£ah" bodily refresh- 
nient for himaelf. 
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In April, 1866, a very beautiful seal ■was exhibited at 
the Zoological GiLrdens. It was vulgarly called " the' 
Sea Bear," the proper name being Otaria Jubata. A 
good eDgraving of this handsome beast will be found in 
"Land and Water," No. 13, April 21, 1866. 

In 1863 some French sailors, wandering about the 
desolate and bleak shores near Cape Horn, came across 
this sea bear. AHer a great deal of manceuvring, one 
of the men, named Le Blanc, maiu^ed to get behind 
the seal, and catch hold of his hind flippers. The beast, 
of course, tried to turn to bite ; but Le Blanc, by tura~ 
ing quickly to the right or to the lefl, kept out of the 
way of his teeth. 

when t}ie animal was a bit tired, the other sailors 
managed to get a stick into his mouth, and tie it tight 
behind his head, bo as to gag him. They then bound 
him up tightly with ropes, and slinging him between 
two oars, carried bim to their ship, and then to Baenoa 
Ayres. Le Blanc concaved the idea of taming his cap- 
ture, and for two whole years devoted himself entirely 
x3 
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to this object, in whioli lie perfectly succeeded, not, 
however, ■without di£Gcnlty, for he bears marka of the 
aeal'e teeth on almost eveiy limb, and hia right hand ia 
quite crippled hy a bite, in inflicting which the seal al- 
most severed the muscles of the forearm ; in fact, the 
wound waa ho severe that the South American doctors 
wanted to amputate his hand altogether. 

Notwithstanding the ferocity of his pet, Le Blanc cul- 
tivated his intelligence, and the creature now performs 
trickfl which Le Blanc, with true nationality, has worked 
up into a little military episode. The seal volunteers 
to go aa a soldier to Mexico. Ge then passes through 
Uie forms of enlistment and drill, and finally fires a can- 
arm. He eats twenty-five pounds weight offish daily. 
His habit is to sleep all night and during the day when 
hia master is not with him. He wakes at the slightest 
noise. He does not object to visitors ; but is annoyed 
if he sees ladies wearing white ribbons. 

The great pecuharif^ of this seal is his Hippers. As 
in the case of the ant-eater, when naturalists of olden 
times first stufied the shin, they unbent the claws, and 
put them fiat on the board like a rabbit's paw ; so in the 
case of this seal — most people, until this living specimen 
arrived, thought that he and his kind walked or rather 
crawled with the chest on the ground like other seals. 
It is, however, now quite certain that the sea bear sup- 
ports hia body as it were upon short l^;s, and that his 
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huge flippers Berre Him as gigantic ieet, leminding one 
of Bob Kidlejr's iihoes in ni^er performanceB. The 
dans are especially to be remarked, as they are not at 
tlie end of the limb, but [Qaced someirhat backwards, 
like a man's hand in a pair of gloves much too long for 

* I regret to say tiat in February, 1887, the poor eea bear 
died, in comeqneoM of haviag Bwallowed a fisb-kook in a fish 
given bim to eat. Fotn La Compte nu digconsi^te at tiie death 
ot his pet. 
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Meruaids seem to hare gone out of fashion about tbo 
fame time as the dried bends of New Zeakndets, but 
still I bare been enabled to examine minutely ikree 
flpecimena of mermaids here in England. They are all 
the same in structure, and remarkable only for the in- 
genious way in wliicb they have been put together. 
The original mermaid exhibited at the Egyptian Hall 
was bought for 40,000 dollars by two Italian brotliere, 
and there was a long lawsuit about it, as there was 
allerwards about the " Talking rish," 

There is a reiy capital mermaid now to be Ecen 
at the Oriental warehouse of Messrs. Farmer and 
Itogeis, 179 Regent Street. By the kindness of Mr. 
Liberty, who took the mermaid out of ber case, I was 
enabled to examine her minutely. She certainly is a 
curious-looking thing ; though of course to any one 
with the slightest pretence to knowledge of natural 
history a decided make-up. 

The total length of ber marine ladyship is 25 inches, 
and she is composed in the usoal regulation mermaid 
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style, Tiz., half fish and half qna^-human, or, as Hoiaca 
Bays— 

Desinit in piBcem muUai fbrmosa saperne. 
The lower half of her body is made of the skin and 
scales of a fish of the carp family, neatly fastened on 
to a wooden body. The upper part of the mermaid ia 
in the atUtade of a aphiux, leaning upon its elbows and 
forearm. The anus are loog and scra^y, and the fiugera 
attenuated and ^eletou-like. The nails are formed 
of little bits of ivory or bono. The head is about 
the uze of a small orange, and the face has a laughing 
expression of good-natnre and roguish simplicity. I 
cannot say much for the ejcpression of her ladyship's 
mou^ which is a regular gape, like the clown's mouth 
at a pantomime : behind her lips we see a double row 
of teeth, one rank being in advance of the other, likea 
regiment of volunteers drawn up in hne. The hind 
teeth are conical, but the front ones project, lite 
diminutivo tusks. I am nearly as certain as I can 
be that these are the teeth of a yonng cat-fiah — a 
hideous fish that one sometimes sees hanging up in the 
fiahmongers' shops in London. Her ears are very pig' 
like, and certainly not elegant, and her nose decidedly 
mub. The coiffeur is submarine, and undoubtedly not 
Parisian : it would, in £ict, be none the worse for a 
touch of the brush and comb. Mermaids in plcturea 
gmeisUy are represented with a hand-glass and comb^ 
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aa though the^ paid great attention to die toilet, 
with the openly avowed purpose, as Tennyson telLi 
in his " Confeauona of a Mermaid," that — 

AUtha mermen under ths sea 
Would feel their immortality 
Die in tlieir hearts for tlie love of me. 

If I WCTO a merman / should decidedly not fall in love 
with any merm^d who was not a grtat deal more par- 
ticular in matters of bair-dressiog than our Mend under 
the glass case. 

At the back ofherbead weseeaseriesof nobB,whid] 
run down the back till thsy join with a bristling row 
of 24 epines— evidently the spines of the dorsal fin of 
the carp-like fish. The ribs in our mermaid are ex- 
ceedingly prominent. 

Tennyson gives an admirable description of the mer- 
maids' submarine palace, and also of the social habits of 
mermaids in general : — 

I Tonld comb mj hur till mj ringlets would fall 

Low adown, low sdown. 
From imder my ttuij lea-bud orown 

Low adown, and around. 
And I Bboold look like a fountain of gold 
Spiinging alone, 
With a alidll inner loimd. 

Over the throne 
In the midst of the hall. 

To judge, however, from the appearance of our Regent 
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Stieet flpedmen, tliere must have been a rindtiipeat and 
famine price of provieiona in general down in theaa 
splendid submarine regions, for our poor mormaid is 
very tbin, seems balf starred and terribly shabby, and 
altogether has a workLoiise look aboQt her. 

Id Mtticli, 1666, I received die following letter from 
C. H., a correspondent of "Landand Water :" "Captain 
Cnming, RJf ., of Braidwood Terrace, Plymouth, Iiaa 
rctiumed from Yokohama, bringing with him a great 
vorie^ of curiositieB. Amongst them is a mermaid. 
The head is that of a small monkey, with prominent 
teeth; a little thin wool on the head and upper parts; 
' long, attenttated arms and clawB, below which the ribs 
show very distinctly ; beyond these latter the akin of a 
fish is so neatly joined that it is hardly possible to 
deti^t where the joint ia made — in &ct, where the fish 
begins and the monkey leaves off. The fish haa large 
scales, spines on the back, a square tail, and appears to 
be a species of dinb. It is qnite perfect except the 
head, which only seems to havs been removed to make 
the joint Total length abont sixteen inches ; colour 
of monkey, dull slate ; the fish, its natural colour ; and 
die whole in excellent preservation." 

I now give an engraving of this mermaid ; it is almost 
a counterpart of that in the possession of Farmer and 
Bogers. 

Bamum haa, I believe, a very good mermaid in his 
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Museum, and he maiu^eil, be tells ns, in " Barnom'a 
Life, by Himself," to cause a gi'eat seusatioQ with it, 
although it really is, as he himself describes it, " a 
diminutive specimen of an ugly, dried-up, black- 
looking animitl about three (bet long. Its month 
is open, its tail turned over, and its arms thrown up, 
giving it the appearance of having died in great 
agony." 

The difficulty was to get up the mermaid fever ; by 
dmt, however, of having " ten thousand mermaid pam- 



phlets " freely disttibnted, and several artfully -contrived 
inuendoea inserted in the local papers, as well as by 
erecting huge transparencies and ably-execnted pictures, 
representing three mermaids, in the form of very beau- 
tiful young women with long flowing hair, and also a 
boatful of people lookii^ at the mermaid sailing grace- 
fatly along the surface of the sen, he managed to create 
a sensation. 

The mermaid painted in the pictures was, of course, 
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the ver7 Epecimen which conld be seen on the otA«r side 
of the " Pay here " door of the mnaenm. 

Anyhow, Bamam himself confesses in his book to 
have made during the first four weeks of the exhibition 
of his Fegee Island mermaid the sum of eight hundred 
and sixty-eight dollars, or about three hundred and 
forty-one pounds sterling. Biavo Bamum 1 
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If Bamum managed to humbug the public so well, 
and to make such a eum of money as above related with 
his Fegoe mermaid, I wonder what be would have done 
if he bad bad possesMon of my Nondescript, of which I 
now gire a representation. 

I am sorry to say I can get no history of this Nonde- 
script. I first saw him in the shop of Mr. Warebam, 
china curiosity-dealer, at the corner of St. Martin's 
Court, Leicester Square. Mr. Warebam told me be had 
bought it at a sale from an old gentleman who prized it 
amazingly, and who in his lifetime valued it at the sum 
of lOOl. Itcertainly is the most extraordinary-looking 
tiling I erer beheld, and, indeed, I am ratber offended 
with it, for when my fiiends coma to see my private 
collection, I am sorry to Eay their attention is more 
taken vritb my hideous Nondescript than by other 
Bpecimens which I flatter myself are valuable and in- 
teresting. 

The Nondescript is about as big as a baby tbree 
months old, and, as a crusty bachelor fi-iend of mine 
once said, " really very much like one." 
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He hue wings oa tbe top of his ehonlder like tlia old 
army aiguilettes, and there aie claws on tbe tips and on 
the extreme ends of each wing: tbew wings are so art* 
fijly contrived that one would believe they could ba 
opened out and unfurled like a bat'a wing at any 
moment the creature that carried it wished to take a fly 
either for business or amusement. 

The arms are amazingly human-like, and look aa 
though the dried pki't had ahmnk last on to the bone; 
the legs also represent a aimilar appearance. The handa 
and feet are demon-like, and of a long, scraggy, merci- 
less appearance, and each finger and toe is armed with 
a formidable-looking claw. The ribs project frightfully, 
as though the nondescript had lately been in reduced 
ciicnmstances, and bad been living for some time h la 
malcontent. The head is about as b^ as a very largo 
apple. The ears project outward and downward, like 
those of an African elephant. 'Che face is vrrinkled and 
deformed; tke nose like a pig's snout; the eyes like 
those of a codfish ; the teeth exactly the same as those 
in the mermaid above described — doable rows in each 
jaw, with protruding fangs in iiront ; and Burmounting 
this hideous countenance, a rough shock of fine wool- 
like hair, presenting the true prison convict crop, as 
though the Nondescript had been in trouble and bad had 
** the key tamed upon Tiim ; " and this I should think 
more tlian likely, for a more villanous>looking rascal I 
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never beheld ; a policeman vroold be justified in takiiig 
him up on Buapicion alone. 

Before this specimen came into mj posseaaiou I waa 
unable to examine it closely, aa it was considered too 
valuable to be taken out from under tlie glass case. 
The moment, however, it came into my hands, I set to 
work to find out its composition. Everybody eaid 
there must be bonea in the aims and legs and ribs. 
I soon tested this with a surgical exploring needle, but 
found no bone, nor anything like a bone, but simply 
soft wood, probably cedar. I made several incisions in 
the Nondescript's body, and found that the main portion 
of his compoaition was (like the legs) a light wood. 
The skin, as well aa the wings, are made of a species of 
papier-m£lch4, most artfully put on in wrinkles, and 
admirably coloured and shaded to give the appearance 
of the dried body of some creature that bad once existed 
either on land or sea — had been slain — and then pre- 
served as a curiosity. 

Although I can obtain no real history of my Nonde- 
Bcript, I ^cy that he must be the handiwork of some 
ingecious Japanese. I imagine he is an ancient sped- 
inen, and has doubtless seen a great many curious 
adventures, if he cotdd only tell us his history. He 
may possibly have been made by the very Japanese 
fisherman whose acquaintance Dr. Yon Siebold, the 
well-known traveller, made in Japan, and of which he 
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gives na im accoant in his work " On the Manners and 
Cnatoms of the Japanese in the Nineteenth Centnry.". 
Von Sieholdsays: — 

Thia fishennaii dlxplayed his iiigeDQit;^ hj maUag mooe; ont 
of Ilia coantTjmen's pasaion for vhnterer ia odd and atraiige. He 
coDtTiTed to nnite the nppra half of a monle/ to the lower half 
of a flah, ao nsatlj' bb to deff ordioarj inapection. Ha theo gava 
out tliat he had caoght the creatine alive in his net, tmt tbat it 
had died shortly after being taken oat of the vater ; and he 
derived considerable pecuniary profit fiom his devil inmorolrays 
than one. The exhibition of the sea-moDstsr to Japaoeae 
cniiosity paid well ; but yet more prodnctive was the assertioD 
that the half-human flab had apoken during the few minutea it 
eusted ont of its native element, predicting a certain namb^ of 
yeaiB of wonderful fertility, to be followed by a fatal epidemie, 
the only remedy agiunat which would be possession of the 
marine-prophet's likenesg. The eale of these pictured mermaid* 
was immense. X^ther this compoaita animal, or another, the 
offspring of the success of (be first, was sold to the Dutch factory 
and transmitted to Batavia, where it fell into the hands of a 
shrewd American, who brought it to Europe ; and there, in the 
year 1S22-S3, exhibited his parchaae as a real mermaid at erery 
capital — to the admiration of the ignorant, the perplexity of tht 
learned, and the filling of hta own purse. 

Thus, then, we have good evidence of a regular 
raanu&ctory for '' MermaidG," " Nondescripts," and 
all such " Curioes," as my friend Robinson Crusoe would 
call them. The days of mermaids are now past, though 
the time was (j ndging from old books of natural history) 
when they were much prized and looked upon as a 
distinct kind of existing creatures. 

There is an old proverb that then is " never smoke 
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without fire," and I believe that the origin of the idea 
of llie existence of mermaids and mermen was the iitct 
of sailoTB having observed those curioos Bemi-cetaceoos 
CTsatmea, Dngongs and Manatees. 

The Indian Dugong {Halecore Dvgang), is fonnd 
round about the nhoies of the Indian Ocean and Ceylon ; 
the Manatee is described by Mr. Wallace as patticn- 
larlj abundant in tlie lakes of the Amazon : these 
curioos creatures, when diving and playiog about in the 
water, have a very hnman appearance; judging from 
the skulls, the £tce is like that of a man with a long nose. 
Sailors, with dieir well-known ability of telling yams to 
theii liriends at home, would not have much difficulty in 
converting a Dugong or Manatee into a real Merman. 

A Dugong (Balecore ATittralis), is also found on the 
coast of Ai^sti-alia, and I learn from an article from 
the pen of F. L. Simmouds, Esq., editor of that moat 
useful periodical tlie " Technologist,"" that Dr. Hobbs, 
a practitioner of Moreton Bay, and health officer of 
Brisbane, Qneensdiand, has brought Dagong oil into 
notice as a substitute for Cod Liver oil. This Dugong 
oil is described as equally efficacious as Cod Liver oil 
in the treatment of consumption, &c., and it has all the 
therapeutic effects of Cod Liver oil without its nauseous 
tasta and smell.f Thus, then, we practical folks of the 

• Vol. L, p. 311. Kent & Co., PatomoBtOT Kor. 

t C. E. Batt wiitw, ia "XandandWater:" "Dugong oil wm 
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pieaeut day no longer make a wonder of the mermea 
and mermaids, but simply bafpoon tliem and boil titem 
down for oil for the benefit of our patients and invalid 



introduced into Sngland 6.ve or six y^am ago, bnt it^ use has 
b«en almost 6Dtirdydi»coiitinned,p(M»iblyoii account of ita high 
price, 20>. per pint. Messrs. J. Sell & Co., 338 Oxford StFcet, 
have s large stock of it on hand at the present time." 
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THE MERMAID— THE GIANT PIG— THE 
MONSTEB OF THE DEEP. 

Of couraa I Trent to the Cattle Show (1867), and hav- 
ing Been ihe fat beaets adjonmed to &e showB oatmde, 
which, to me, ia always great (im. In one of the ahowa 
I eaw a aheep, in excellent health, that had a pur of 
extra legs growing ont of his left ehoulder ; they did oot 
touch the ground, and were not used for progreafdoa ; 
bat I have a live pig lately presented to me hy my 
iriend Gr. B. Brace, Esq., thit has eight feet, bo that I 
can beat iHa Hix-lbot«d sheep. Close by the aheep was 
a mermaid, one of the best I ever saw ; it was about 
Sft. long ; the body was made (probably) of papier 
n^ch^, for I have dissected a mermaid. The tail was 
a hake's Bkiu with the head cnt off, the gill-part joined 
on to the mermad'a body. The teeth of the hake had 
been transferred to the month of the mermaid, and a 
pret^ object she was lying in state in her glass case. 
The proprietor politely informed me that it was " dis- 
kivered when they pnlled down tiie Old East India 
House, and is supposed to be three hundred years old; 
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it is half a fish, and half a perfect human being." I have 
a merman at home, which I am wiUiiig to exhibit any 
day agaiuBt this mermaid. 

I thea paid twopence to see the " Monster Pig," and 
he was indeed a monster. The handbill described h'm 
aa follows : — 

THE GREATEST WONDEB OF TOE WOKLD. 

To BB aSEN AUTE, 

A MONSTER PIG!!! 

FED ON BEACm'a FARINACEOCS FOOD. 
Stands 4ft. 6iD. in height, and 12^. long. Weight, 200Bt. 

Gliiih 8ft. 6in. He mnst be seen to be beliered. 
The monateT is still grawiog fast, being in a healthy condition, 
and is considered bj competent judges to make full SOOat; ths 
omieF challeagea the vorid for its equaL 

Froprietoi of tliis Wonder : 
Mr. J. Cbihtoh, Bioim Jug Icn, Salop-atreeC^ Dndl^. 

This bea^ was more like a hippopotamus than a pig, 
and if I had not seen it I could Bcarcelj have believed 
that a pig could have attained such a large size ; — whe- 
ther Beache'a food had or had not anything to do with 
it I of course cannot saj. The pig was lying down on 
his side, and when I went to touch him he uttered a 
sharp grunt, like a disagreeable old gentleman disturbed 
in his aiter-dinner nap ; I, nevertheless, managed to 
run a measuring tape down his back from the tip of his 
nose to the root of his ttuj, and found bis measorement 
L 2 
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to be nine feet; his tail wasTery long and reminded me 
mncli o£ the adck of a hunting crop. Beader, me^ure 
out nine feet on the floor or garden valk, and you will 
have some idea of tlie atze of tliis enormous animal. 
From the appearance of the pig I should say he was not 
&r short of the 'vreight described in the handbill. Some 
costerrooDger lada came in while I was in the show, 
" My eye, Jim," stud one to his comrade, " what prime 
'ams he would make. Why, he must be a misery to 
hisself." 

I never saw aaother pig as large as this, but I have 
heard of one. When lately Burveying an oyster bed at 
Poole Harbour, I found hanging np over the fire-placo 
of a cottage an old-£ishioned print, with the following 
particulars printed underneath : " The Yorkshire hog, 
9ft. lOin. long, 8(t. round the body, stands 12^ hands 
(4ft. 2in.), is foar years old, weighs l,3441bs. or 160st., 
at eight ponnds to the atone, or 96st. at lilbs. to the 
stone ; he would have fed up to a much greater weight 
were he not so often raised up to exhibit his stature. 
The proprietors have gained by admittance to view 
him, in three years, 3,000i, Bred by Benjamin Eowley, 
Bed House, near Doncaater ; fed by Joseph Hudson, on 
the estate of Colonel Beaumont, of Breton HalL" The 
date upon the picture is 1809; Pollard, Spitalfields, 
London. The present owner of the picture of this pig 
told me that it formerly hung in the " firmers' room," 
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at tlie Bull's Head, Poole. It vdll be seen that the pig 
of 1S09 (»>ii)cide8 im weight, stature, &c. pret^ nearly 
to tLe pig of 1866. 

Next door to the "monster pig" show, I paid one 
penny to see " Wallace, the celebrated lion." Tbia was 
a vsrj handsome lion, about three years old, and a very 
pretty, healthy beaut He waa probably bought cheap 
of some animal dealer, as lions have lately been a drug 
in the market, owing to the war iu Europe, and the 
continental zoological gaidena not buying anything. 
When I got inside the show the Hon had changed &>m 
"Wallace the great" to" Wallace the little," and a man 
informed me that it waa not the celebrated Wallace, 
but the grandson of that once famous quadruped. 

A few yards off was another show. A man waa 
Btanding on the top of a tub, by the eide of a flaming 
gaa-jet, vociferating at the top of his voice, " Hi I hi ] 
hi 1 walk in, ladies and gents ; no deception, no 'umbog 
about this show 1 The last wonder of the world ! The 
giant crocodile I the monster of the deep I Also the 
at prize pig, which arrived too laite for the cattle show I 
The gentleman on the right ia the breeder of the pig. 
No extra charge, genta, for seeing the breeder of the 
pig. The crocodile is now a-ieeding ; the crocodile ia 
Qow a-feedii^ ! His food consists of wild rabbits, 
which he pursues round the cage. Challenge the world, 
gents 1 Half-pice ! half-price t Last night 1 Only 
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one peusy. Jim ! don't give the crocodile no more 
rabbits tiU the gent (myself) have paid hia money." 
Upon entering the show — a miaerable place, like ■ 
baukrapt coal-shed — I saw a not v^y fat or monster pig 
reclining in the comer, bat could not see the crocodile 
at all. At last I observed a large old egg-box, covered 
over with some old rabbit-netting, and in it lay, on the 
bare boards, the tamest-looking crocodile I ever beheld, 
* about S&. long. T?i'a (^es appeared hermetically sealed ; 
his body, a dirty ruat-colonr, as though tLe dust had 
not been wiped off T^im for months, and hia legs lay 
loosely alongside ofhim, as ifthey did not belong to him ; 
and I am not sure that he was not dead, or in a torpid 
state. By the beast's head was an old bullock's heart, 
quite dried up and mouldy, evidently doing duty fiir 
the wild rabbits, which, even after " the gent had paid 
his money," were invisible. 
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BLONDIN V. THE MONKEY. 

Ih Marcb, 1862, I vritneased and atitdied Blondia'a 
wondeifiil feats of agility when acting at the Ciyetal 
Palace in the character of " The Ape," in the paato- 
mimic drama of The Child of the Wreck. The activily 
and courage he displays aie really BOmetlilng mar- 
Tellons; but jet he partially defeats his own object, 
for hia &ce, nuschievous tricks, and the "Irin he wears, 
render him so like a real monkey, that people do not 
expect anything itt( excessive activity from the creature 
before their tr^es. Were he to perform the same tricks 
in his ordinary exerciiing-dress, the effect would be 
much heightened. 

There have, aa we know, of late been great dis- 
putes relative to the difference between man and the 
monkey. Here, then, was a man acting the part of a 
monkey ; and I was most carious to see how human 
anatomy would disport itself in lie performance of 
feata peculiar to an animal whose habitat is in trees. 
On the whole, I felt some complacency as a homo at the 
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narked difFerence between iJie two animitl H — human 
and non-human. Imprimia — a moukej being quadru- 
manous, oi foor-handed, alwaja prefers to make pio- 
gress (whether he be going bIowI; or awiftly) upon all- 
four niembeiB, and he never stands erect except on 
special occasions, and tiiose laie ones : walking on two 
legs is not hie natural mode of going. Blondin, on the 
contraiy, being bimanous or two-handed, natnrally 
elects the upright mode of walking ; anytMng else is 
difficult to him ; and when he has to advance or nm 
away, he has to do it ratiier more like a man than a 
monkey. 

When Blondin does walk upon " aU-foars," his gait 
ia very di&rent from that of a monkey ; he is obliged 
to walk upon the toes of his feet, the heels b^ng erect 
in the air, and upon the palms of his hands, the thumbs 
being stretched well away from the fingers. The real 
monkey walks with the whole of the sole of the foot, 
heel and all, flat upon tlie ground, the great toe (or 
thumb) being separated from the toes. The four digito 
of the hand are parallel to one another ; the very con- 
Terse of Blondin's case. In &ct, one of the great 
distinctions between a man and a monkey is, that the 
man baa a thumb opposable to the top of each of the 
otiier digits ; and upon this apparently insignificant 
feet is founded much of his superiority over all other 
animals. The monkey's thumb is not opposable to dis 
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other digits ; bnt, as if to compensate ibr this, hiB 
great toe takes the office of a thumb, and ia of the 
greatcBt hbc to him in holding on to branches during 
the act of climbing. If a gorilla were to walk over 
Blondin's tight-rope, it would be seen by the spectators 
below that ha would gragp the rope with Lis great toe. 
Bloudin'a anatomical constniction wiU not allow Tiim 
to do this ; he waits, therefore, npon the sole of his 
foot, sust^ing himself by the compaiatively feeble 
grasp of the curve of the foot, and by a nice manage- 
ment of his centre of gravity, which gives him the 
appearance of walking so much from the hipa. The 
human great toes can, however, be trained to grasp ; 
and there is a poor man in London etreets who gains 
his living by writing with his toes ; still, no living man 
or woman will ever be able to vie with the monkey, as 
lar as grasping with the great toe is concerned. Bare- 
footed sailors come nearest to the auimal in tluB respect 
Watch a monkey go up a pole ; you will see he places 
his hind-feet on the surface of the pole at a considerable 
angle to hiB body (which his anatomy enables him to 
do), and thus he ascends. Watch Elondin. His feet 
camiot be turned invrarda like the monkey's. The 
complicated ligaments of the ankle, made to sapport 
an erect frame, will not allow it; he has therefore 
caused small wooden steps to be nailed on to his pole, 
which exactly resemble the bear's pole at the Zoological 
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Gflrdens. In &ct, Blondin goes np his pole much like 
OOT friend Ursa Major, to whom, as r^ards the struc- 
ture of tLe ibot, Blondin approaches more nearly than 
he does to the monkey. The bear is a genuine planti- 
grade, so called because he possesses a great tadlity, 
from the structure of tihe sole of his five-toed foot, of 
rearing himself up on the hind-feet. Blondin, there- 
fore—unwittingly, no doubt — has arranged his climbing- 
pole to suit his plantigrade etructare. 

A merry little child just in fi'ont of me at the Crystal 
Palace, at first was half-fi:ightened at Blondin, think- 
ing, in her in&nt mind, he was a real monkey ; and 
when assured by her father that this was not the case, 
she wisely questioned his assertion by &g observation : 
*' Why, papa, he has not a mite of a tail." Trae, 
Blondin has no tail ; and I would venture to ask the 
directors of the Ciystal Palace what species of monkey 
Mr. Blondin represents— whether a monkey of the Old 
World, or a monkey of the New World. The monkeys 
of the New World hare prehen^e tails, a speues of 
fifth hand ; and, what is veiy extraordinary, the non- 
prehenmle tailed monkeys, when feeling nnwell, gnaw 
and devour the tips of their tails; whereas those of the 
New World, knowing the disadvantage that would 
thence accrue to them, do jtot gnaw their tails. Blondin 
would find it difficult to make an artificial prehensile 
tail, worked by human mechanism ; he has therefore 
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wiwly droppod the subject, and we must assume that 
be perfonns in the <diaiaGter of an Old Wotld monkey. 
Hia pluck and coniage in performing his jump of 
120 feet are really maiyellotis. Ascending to a high 
platfimn on one side of the transept of the CrjMtal 
Palace, in front of the stage, he holds on to a rope 
&stened Becurely above, and letting himself go with a 
spiing, swings right across the transept to the o|^>oeite 
ffide. It is as though you hauled up the great brass 
chandelier of Westminster Abbey into the organ-loil, 
and let it swing bodily np towaids the reading eagle, 
under the centre of the great tower. I was curious to 
see how Blondin would land from his aerial journey, 
as his impetus would be too great to allow l^im to lodge 
on a platform. An eagle or other large bird, stopping 
suddenly iu his flight, has his wings to help in bringing 
him up on a given point ; not so Blondin : for the 
moment,' he converts his body into a pendulum, a dead 
heavy weight, and his physical force, therefore, is 
greatly iofbrior to the dead weight of hia body acting 
under the laws of gravitation. A monkey, in a natural 
state, free and wild in the forest, is no fool ; he won't 
go and jump bong on to the trunk of a tree, a hard, 
firm, and inelastic substance — he is much too clever 
fbr that He jiunps on to a bough, which is elastic, 
bending, and pliant, and gives time for muscular force 
to overcome gravitating force. We don't often see 
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moakeya wild in the Kngliah woods, bnt we do aee a 
very monkey-like animal in every respect The pretty 
little aquiirel jumps not from trunk to bunk, but &om 
bongli to bough. Blondin has instinctively arrived at 
the same concloaion as nature did when die made die 
monkey and the squiirel, and he has therefore arranged 
a thick rope, which woold represent a bough, in front 
of the platfbrm, where he arrives at the end of his 
swing ; in fact, the arrival-platform looks like a large 
cage with one thick bar. When about to start, he 
fixes hia eye on the bar, and then away he goes with a 
most magnificent eagle-like swoop, as near £yingasit is 
possible for human flesh and blood to arrive at: and 
when he feels himself near the end of his tether on th« 
opposite side of the arch he has described, he stretches 
out his legs, and grasps in an instant the single bar of 
his cage. 

This rope-bar being loosely fixed, " gives " to hia 
force more or less : once having a hold with his legs, 
the rest is easy ; he poises himself a moment, holds ra» 
by one hand, and lets go the swinging rope which haa 
carried him safely across with the other. This seems 
all very easy on paper, but I do not think it is very easy 
in practice, for the day I saw him his foot became en- 
tangled in the long swing-rope, and it was with difficulty 
he got it oat again. I heard subsequently that a few 
days previously he had missed the rope on to which he 
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swings : lie waa not quite quick enough to cntch it 
with his feet, and away he went right back ag^ into 
open space ; for if human beings will convert diem< 
selves for the time into pendulums, they must eahmit 
to the laws which govern pendulimis, and not human 
beings. Misfflog his hold, therefore, away he Bwung 
back again, but not witJi sufGcient force to reach the 
place whence he started; he swung short of it, and 
back and back again, oscillating to and bo in mid-air 
for some minutes. It was impossible for him to recover 
sufficient force to reach either dde ; he was physically 
in the horns of a dilemma. There were only two ways 
(^escape — one downwards, one upwards. Downwaida 
he could not go ; the drop on to the ground was too 
great; upwards he might go, as he etill held on to the 
rope. There was no question that this was the only 
road open for him, bo, tiierefore, up he went ; up, up, 
till he should meet with a friendly cross-road which 
would conduct him home. On to one of the aide-ropes 
he tiierefore transferred himself, and arrived in safety, 
amid the cheers of the victors, at the platfbnn whence 
he had started. The cool courage, determined pluck, 
and ready reasoning of the wonderliil man never desert 
him. A slip of the foot, an unexpected movement of a 
rope, the fracture or eemi-fracture of any part of his 
apparatus, may at any moment send him headlong and 
lifeless on to the earth beneath. We cannot, therefore, 
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but admire liiin. a^ a ntarrelloua example of moral 
courage, and gigantic, yet elegant Btrength. A. per- 
Bon fond of obBerriDg cannot feil to have arrived 
at the conolnsioa, tliat the occupation of an indivi- 
dual moulds hia features. Place a soldier, a subr, 
a bookseller, and a watchmaker rade by side, and 
the difference in phymognomy will be remarked in 
a moment. We find that Blondin's features are 
moitlded in a most peculiar cast ; the very ideal of cool 
courage, iron detormination, and pluck. May he live 
to a good old age, and escape the iate of so many of 
his predeoessors, who attempt feats which the humaii 
frame is not by nature conslTUcted to perform ! * 
* Septinted hf pcrmiuioa from " Chambers' Edioboio' JouroaL" 
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In Octo'ber, 1863, 1 went to see an exMbition at 191 
PiooadiUj-, of " An eagJe made of copper," Before I 
vifflted it, I imagined that I waa about- to 8ee some form 
of copper eagle Bnct aa we see used for " lecterns " or 
reading-desks in ctmrclies — which, by-the-way, are 
generally abont aa unlike the real birda aa the moat 
ingenioua artificer conld possibly invent or modeh* I 
was, I may say, delighted and charmed at my first view 
of this Piccadilly eagle. It ia not a " leading-deak 
eagle " at all, but a most beaatiiiil model of the bird 
itself, of the natural size, in j!ull plumage and health, 
thus described by a writer in ihe " Timea": "It stands 
on the summit of a rugged and precipitous rock, in 
a bold and threatening attitude. With wiogs out- 
Bpread ready ibr a dash at his quairy, or to withstand a 
human foe, the bird, with one claw advanced, firmly 

* I mnet, however, make ezceptioiia to this : viz. eaglea carred 
out of solid blocks of oak by my fijeod the Bav. A. S. Baker, of 
Hargcave Bectoiy, Eimbolton. I have a photograph of one of 
these beantiiiil lecterns, which is now in New College Chapel, 
Oxford. 
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gmsps widi Lis talons the rocl^ ledge, while, with 
head protrading and open beak, he absolutely seems to 
ecream warning and defiance. Tfae keen eje peering 
from imder tJie shadowing ridge of the skull, tihe rising 
feathers of the crest, the swell and ruffling of the mus- 
cular neck, form a picture of savage anger aa true to 
uatare aa it is admirablj' conceived and executed." 
Ai^ gazing for some time is enthusiastic admiration of 
tJus most beautiiul work of art, I proceeded, with tlie 
kind permission of Mr. PhiUips, the maker of the eagle, 
to examine it minutely. ISx. Phillips explained to me 
that all before me (rock and bird) was made of copper. 
He set to work some gix years ago — tliink of his 
patience 1 — in this way : He first made iJie body of 
hollow copper, and the bird then resembled a plucked 
fowl : he tiien proceeded to put iJie feathers on, instead 
of taking them of- — what a difference in the facility 
with which these operationa are performed I He ob- 
tained some slips of the finest copper from Japan (it is 
(mly allowed to be sent over from that conntiyin slips), 
and he b^;an to cover the bird feather by feather; each 
feather is, indeed, a study by itself, and ho showed me 
tfae process of making them. 

A real feather is placed on tfae table, a slip of copper 
is cut out its size and dimennona; it is then faammered 
into shape, and with peculiar graving tools is graved on 
the surface, and cat at tfae edges, till it is the exact 
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taodel of tKe feather itself, each feather having to pass 
some twenty-six or twenty-seven timea under tiie ham- 
mer and the graver, and having frequently to submit to 
great heat. Some of the feathers — their name is legion 
— are huge things, above 18 inches long, such as we 
see in the bonnets of Scotchmen ; the quills of tbeao 
are hollow, as in the natural state; others are as minute 
as the down upon a young chicken, or as fine as humim 
heir — witness the feathers about the legs and over the 
eyes and nostrils of the bird ; or, as the " Times " well 
patait, "everyone of the minute feathers which cluster 
round the neck, the fine hair-like down which rung 
Irom the beak to the eye, the sofi; cushion of plumage 
at the junction of the wingsand body, are here separate, 
and can be each separately raised by the finger. The 
half-hairy, half-feathery legs of the bird are wonderful 
in the fineness of the down which overspreads tbsm. 
The most extraordinary trinmph of Mr. Phillips's skill, 
however, is shown in the extremely minute feathers 
which cover the frame of the pinions, and which conceal 
the fastenings of the large feathers forming the tips of 
tbe 'wings. It would be imposable to overrate this 
portion of the work, so muueroos and so thick are the 
feathers, and so soft and deep is tiie effect produced." 

I could not make out how it was possible for human 
hands to put all these feathers on to the copper body of 
a bird, and tliis la sach beautiful and regular order that 

S£It.IV. K 
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Dame Nature herself coold hardly surpass the work, 
Air. Phillips, however, informed me that every one waa 
soldered on, and that he began at the bottom^ and 
soldered on the feathers one over the other. 

Still, all this must have been a most laborious task : 
first of all, to make each feather; secondly, to &sten 
them on (many of them are ao light that a breath of ah 
ivould blow them off one's hand); and thirdly, to 
colour them. Now, unless some colouring process had 
been adopted, the copper eagle wotdd have had a dull, 
and possibly a verdigris appearance, Mr. Phillips has, 
however, managed to overcome this difficulty. The 
mode of colouring which he has employed is a secret of 
bis own, and was discovered by him in the course of 
executing his work. " It ia an improvement on the 
old system, inasmuch as it supersedes the aid of a 
battery by a new process of what may be termed 
' cold electrotyping,' Its chief advaotage over the 
ordinaiy method consists in the variety of colouring 
on the same euriace which it allows, and its supeiior 
economy." 

Whatever the process may be, the result is moH beau- 
tiful ; there ia a glitter and a gloss upon the bird only . 
to be equalled by the plnmage of a wild bird which is 
in the highest condition of health, and upon which the 
morning sun is pouring down its glorious rays. The 
plumage ia veiy fine in the daytime ; but at night, by 
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she gaaliglit, which is placed abore it, it is still mote 
Btriking. 

I wish I had space to describe the beak, the tongue, 
tLe roof of the mouth, the talons — all these ace most 
life-like and trne to nature : they ate all of copper, as 
are the feathers. Mi. Phillips has taken for his model 
— a lesson to thousands of modellers — Nature herself. 
He has plucked the dead bird, feather by feather ; he 
has studied the living bird ia Its most ffiriking attitude 
and its most losttooB plumage ; and he has produced a 
wock which no natoralist, however sceptical, can find a 
lault in, and which is perfection itself. 

I deeply pity, from the bottom of my heart, the poor 
"critic" who cotdd write of such a work as this, " that 
it is good art, no amount of good-nature will enable him 
to say." Se could have had no soul above heraldic 
dr^ons, mythical imicoms, pug-dogs in old china, con- 
ventional " coats of arms," lions, and impos^le crea- 
hires, the products of the vain imaginations of those 
who fancy they can beat the glorious designs of all-wise 
Nature. 

Tlua beautiful eagle was, I believe, in November, 
1865, on exhibition at the Polytechnic. 
' There ia a gigantio eagle mode of zinc outside the 
shop ofUr. Gant,354Enj3toa Bead; it measures 17 feet 
from wing to wing, and is the work of an ingenious artiat, 
Mr. James Dunant, the foreman of the estaUishment, 
k2 
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THE MARBLE LADY. 

About five or mx years ago an exhiUdon of a "Marble 
Lady " was opened at the Egyptian HaJI, Piccadilly. 
The advertisement, in the usual flowing t^miB, described 
it as "one of die moat marrelloua of natural curiosi- 
ties," &c. " The figure of the lady, the bonnet, paraaol, 
gloves, &c., could be all seen exactly according to 
nature," &c. 

I inspected it immediately, and found tlie " Marble 
Lady " carefully covered over with a velvet cloth, and 
otherwise protected from injury, and I at once saw that 
it was ramply a block of common black marble, about a 
foot square, in the centre of which there was imbedded 
a bit of fos^l coral'like madrepore of a white colour. 
The exhibitor pointed out the dress (this antediluvian 
lady wore no crinoline), the parasol, gloves, bonnet, &c. 

The worthy man evidently waa fully convinced of the 
reality of his prize, and I could hardly make up my 
mind to undeceive him. At lei^th I ventured to 
express my opinion as to its real natui^ at which he 
lost his temper and showed symptoms of immistok- 
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able BDger; bo I refrained from preauBg my theoi; 
too &r, ma it waa impossible to conrince him of his 
nuBtake. 

I hear that, ia a cave somewhere in Wales, is ehown 
» " Petrified Lady and her Dc^." Thia is, probably, 
gome Bt&lagmite, formed by the water drippng from 
the roof of the cave. I should much lite to know 
irhere this " Petrified Lady " can be seen. 
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In rebnmry, 1860, the following adTertiaement appeared 
in the " Times " : — 

GO AND SEE MR HEMtY HEALEY-S GROWIKG 
PLATE.— The Eiost wonderful natural phenomenon of the age. 
The snrfaee of on old china dimiei plate, vhlch has been in the 
poaaeuioD tit Hi. EL's fiunilj for Dearly 300 jeani, during which 
long period it has escaped the accidents of time, is now corered 
'vith eiuptions of the purest ciyetsl, MHembling palaceB, fihrubs, 
flowers, &c, of the most eiquisite beautj. On the 8th of 
Augnst, 1859, it was remored from tbe cupboard for ordinal; 
purpose*, when it was found to be covered with small eraptions, 
which created mucb sutpriae, and being preserved, has continued 
to develop its wonderful natural curiosities to the present time. 
The attention of antjquatiana and men of science is eqiressl; 
iBTited. Ifow on view, at 147 Oxford Street, opporits New 
Bond Street. Admission 1». 

I at once paid a TJat to this wonderful plate. It was 
placed on a pedestal, with a glass abade orer it, and a 
railing round it. At first eight, one would imagine that 
bita of common washing-soda had been ecattered over 
the plate, and attached to it by gum ; but, on closer 
examination with a magnifjing-glasa, I obEerved nu- 
merous excrescences of a whitish opaque aubstance, 
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apparently growing or extending themselves out of th« 
centre and rim of the plate, each Bupporting upon its 
Burfiioe ti portion of the actual enamel of the plate. 

The largest eruption (if it may be so called) is about 
the size and shape of a fourpenny-bit, and it has raised 
up a portion of enamel above the surface of the plan; 
to about the height represented by the thickness of a 
new penny-piece. In another place is seen a portion 
of enamel, also of an oblong shape, just being raised up 
above its ordinary level by the substance which is 
coming up iirom below. Numerous minor eruptions 
ate also seen in the plate, all presenting the same 
appearance, viz., that of some substance taking Its 
origin from the interspace between the upper and 
lower surfaces of the plate, each raising with it a por- 
tion of enamel corresponding in size to the extruding 
materiaL 

I have not the least doubt that this is a natural 
production ; that the material is of a mineral parasitic 
growth, resulting from some chemical decomposition of 
the clay of which the plate was originally formed. 

My friend Warrington Smyth, Esq., of the Govern- 
ment School of Mines, has kindly written me tlii> 
following opinion on this point : — 

" I wish, kr the sake of a solution to your question 
about the growing plate, you had been able to obtain 
a bit of that £imous piece of crockery. But in the 
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absence of oppoittuiity for testang it, I hare little doubt 
that its 'growth' must have been analogouB to tbe 
fibrous shoots of ice vliioh joa may eee on a fros^ 
momiDg, bearing upon them bits of earth or little 
atoDes, which they have raised from the ground witli 
the force developed in crystallisation. In the old 
workings of mines, the vigorous extension of acicular 
crystale of sondiy salts (such as sulphates of alumina, 
of magnesia, or of iron) appear under veiy similar 
aspects, and oflen look exceedingly like vegetation. 
The effloiiiscence of salts in alluvial plains-— as in Hun- 
gary and Egypt — is of the some kind. Now, the body 
of the plate contains alumina, sometimes magnesia, and 
sundry hypothesea might be started for bringing to these 
bases the necessary solpburic acid for forming the fibrous 
crystals of alum, or of Epsom salt, which I iancy was 
most likely the ' growing ' part of the plate, which 
carried upon its crest the iragments of the broken 
glaze. 

" Touia, very truly, 

" Warbinqton Smtth." 

The proprietor told me that be had refused a cheque 
Ga a thousand pounds for Ms specimen. I thereforo 
advise my readers to look in their china-closets, and see 
if any of their plates have grown ranee they were 
deposited there. 
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1 snbaequAaUjr received the following kind note : — 
" 24 Ijncoln's Ion Fields, London, n.c 
"Mnrdiae, 1888. 
"DearSir, — The growing plate. If it would interest 
you to see a mEch finer example of this Tery rare 
and curious phenomenon, I should be very happy to 
accompany you any day to the house of my relation. 
Miss Dodwell, of 21 Woburn Place, Eussell Square, 
who, among hei fine coUeclion of old china, has a large 
tea-pot which has in the last year or two sprouted out 
in many places, as you have BO well described as 
the case with the plate meationed in the third series 
of your work. It is certainly worth examinatioii. 1 
have mentioned the &ct to several collectors at the 
Socie^ of Antiquaries, of which I am a fellow, bat no 
one has met with a similar case. 

" I remain, dear Sir, 

" Tours very fiuthfully, 

" Geo. Ceapmam. 
" F. T. Buckland Esq., M,P., 
" 158 Allnnj Stnet, K.w." 
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THE ANTHROPOGLOSSOS, OR 
MECHANICAL VOCALIST. 

Upon entermg the room at St. James's Hall, in company 
witli my friend H. J. B. Hancock, Esq., ia order to 
examine tbis " wonder of the world," aa the proprietor 
calls his mechanical vocalist, a paper was placed in my 
hands, stating that the Anthropoglossos would wig ike 
following songs ; — " The Dark Girl dressed in Blue," 
" Polly Perkins," " Annie Lyle," " God bless the Prince 
of Wales," &c. &o. Wo were informed that "the 
words of each song would be distinctly articulated, and 
that, never »nce the first sound of the human voice 
emanated from the earliest created of mankind, calling 
the oral myateiy of sounding Byllables that float upon 
the balmy airs of Paradise, until now, had aught been 
perfected which could approximate, in any degree, to 
the divinely-bestowed music of speech, and that the 
automaton head could rival Nature herself in its vocal 
elocutionary powers." 

On entering the room we observed two huge wax 
heads at each end of a platform, ghastly and lifeless, 
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like tbe heads of executed ctiminals; and just beHind 
a railing a gigantic wax head, which is evidently meant 
to be a portrait of Jullien, but which rather reminded 
meof tlie head offhe ^ant Goliath, as seen in picture- 
galleries in the hands of David. Ae we entered, the head 
was singing" Annie Lyle," and theviaitorH were paaaug 
in ungle file in iront of the railbg, each etopping for a 
moment to look at tho funnel which came out of the 
head's mouth, and whence the voice was supposed to 

" Uncommonly human, that voice," said I to my 
friend ; " it is too good, and the thing has been over- 
done. There is, moreover, nothing metallic whatever 
about Ihe voice, and I should not be the least surprised 
to hear it cough or sneeze ; but, however, let us take 
our places." 

As we advanced nearer the head, we observed that it 
was supported by two brass chains from above, and was 
in no way cotmected with any tube or pipe ; but, like 
Mahomet's coffin, hung suspended in mid-air. The 
voice was supposed to come from the funnel which 
projected from the automaton's mouth. Beneath the 
head, however, was a sort of petticoat or frock, in 
which was contained the mechanism, which was regn- 
larly wound up, music-box &shion, when the song was 
about to commence. 

My friend, myself, and another friend who happened 
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to be preseat, leasoned thus : — If the voice comea from 
the funnel, there muBt be a draught of air ; let ns try 
the experiment. We ^erefore, haying no li^t feather 
oi other eubstance soited ibr the purpose, cut off the 
ends of ih% ailk cord inade our hats, and with a pen- 
knife spread them out Into the finest possible fibres, bo 
that they would show the least puff of air. 

iSj turn arriving, I marched boldly up and placed 
my "vocometer " (if I may coin a word) into the au- 
tomaton's funnel; but no — not the least motion or 
draught of air was perceptible I Then followed my 
friend with Au tuft of silk, and another accurate 
observer brought up the rear, each testing for them- 
selves. 

On comparing notes, we found that all three of our 
tolls of silk, when placed in the funnel, had be^i 
equally unmoved, though the head had been mnging 
gaily all the time. 

While we were talking, we heard a scuffle behind ua, 
and also the sound as of a blow given. It appeared that 
a gentleman who had come to examine the instrument, 
had placed his pocket-handkerchief over a piece of per- 
forated zinc which was let into the railing in front of 
the head, and that the pereon in charge of the head had 
taken the law into hut own hands and struck out at 
him, ftccuaing him of trying to turn the head round 
and injure it. 
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A IIEQUEST TO THE READER. I7& 

Both my frienda and myself formed our own opiniona, 
which are decidedly not fevonrable to the metal media- 
ninm of the voice we heard; particularly as, alas I 
The AnthropoglossoB clipped his H'b. 

So much, then, for my experience of Exhibitions I I 
have recorded, in the above page^ my experiences of 
the most interesting that have fallen under my notice 
daring the last seven or eight years, though I have 
notes of many more. I trust my readers will be pleased 
with what I have written. I must now begin a fresh 
stock of notes, and shaU be only too pleased if any oi 
my readers will help me in my researches, either by 
^ving references to printed accounts, ancient or modem, 
of curious exhibitions, or by telling me where they 
are actually to be seen. 
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ANTIQUrmS. 

THE BONE-HOUSE AT EIPON 
CATHEDRAL. 

The object of my visit to ICipon Cathedral was ta 
examine the collection of bmuan bones which I had 
heard were pieserved in a ciypt under that cathedral. 
Such collections of human lemainB ehoold be alwaya 
regarded with a proper amount of reverence, considering 
their sacrednatnre; but there is, neverdieleas, no reason 
whj we should not inquire into their nature and history, 
particularly when it is obscure, as is the case with these 
Kipon relics. 

Leaving the ancient chapter-house, Mr. Benson, the 
civil and intelligent verger, conducted us to the 
crypt, which is underneath it. Unlocking the mas- 
sive door, we at once beheld a " Golgotha." Bones, 
bones, bones eveiywhere ; skulls, arm-bones, leg- 
bones ; skulls of old men, young men, men m the 
prime of life, and of women and children ; they wera 
not, I am pleased to say, huddled together in an un 
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■iftemly and incongraooB mass, biat all stacked and 
arranged with decency and order. So many bones are 
there that the ■¥!&!<» cannot see the walls of the crypt, 
for against them is piled a wall of bones about six feet 
high, ard four feet in thickness. Considerable taste 
(if I may use the expreaaion) has been exhibited in tha 
arrangement of the bones. In former times they were 
all scattered in confusion about the vault, but the old 
aexton of the parish, Mr. Dennis Wilson (himself now 
resting in the quiet churchyard), undertook, in 1843, 
much to hia credit, the task of arranging them. He 
placed a row of skulls on the floor ; then a thick row of 
arm and leg-bones with the round ends protruding ; then 
another layer of skulls, and so on, til! the space from Hie 
floor to the roof of the crypt was entirely occupied. I 
counted these skulls in their several compartments, and 
found that there were, from the wall to the outade 
of the stack, thirteen skulls iu a row, and twelve in a 
row lengthways. 

I remarked great variety in the conformation of the 
Kkulls. Some were long and narrow, others broad 
,ind massive ; some were bullet-headed, some delicately 
shaped and classical ; some presented the orbits of the 
eyes open and well marked, in others they were peep- 
ing and diminutive. In some the teeth were good, 
in others bad. Few of these bones or skulls presented 
any signs of decay, the raiUt being excessively dry. 
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Then, again, the pillara of die crypt were ornamented 
vith festoons of akdUa. Tlio arches from the pillars 
to the walla suatalned rows of aknlls; iu iact, wherever 
there was a vacant space diere a eknll had been placed. 
One of the sknlla, in particular, presented a highly- 
polished surface on the forehead. This I think can be 
accounted for bj the &ct that this skull happens to be 
just in the place most eauly reached by the hand of 
the visitor, and the touch of the fingers of many vidtors 
for years past has given it tiiis peculiar appearance.* 
I am the more convinced of this because an enormously 
long femur, or thigh-bone, measuring 21^ inches, ia 
kept separate from the rest, and is placed in the hands 
of the visitors by the vei^er for examination. This 
femur carries a bright polish, like a looking-glas8.f 
The thigh-bone of my &iend, M. Joseph Brice, 
the French g^t (whom I bar* described in these 
pages), was 22^ inches in length : we may, therefore, 

* The toe of a etatoe in St. Paul's Cstliedral preeaDts the 
Bime polislied appearance. A conplet, written bj the late Phil. 
DunoaJ), HsQ-, runs thus ' — " 

"And Che lips of the pilgnma devont 
Have iiased off St. Peter'a great toe." 

t That bones will taks a high polish is evident from the 
Bpp^iiTan{^e of the bonea nsed bj cobblers in finishing off their 
work. I haTB in my collection a specimen showing this &et welL 
It is the metacarpal bone, about nine inches long, of a cot. X 
bought it of a weaver at EnareBboiough, irho told me it had 
been in use over 160 jeors. One half of the bone is entirely 
worn away ; the whole surface presentB a lustroUB polish. 
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possibly conclude that the man of whose body tlm Eipoa 
bone formed a part approximated to the same height aa 
M. Brice, namely, 7 feet 2 or 3 inches. I also obserred 
among the arm and leg bones seTeral cases of fcactaxe, 
and Babsequent reparation, showing that BUigery in some 
pait of Ripon's ancient history was not at its rrmyirtm m 



I was curious to arnTe at some sort of idea of the 
number of human beings represented by the bones in 
this ciypt. Each person must of necessity have had a 
skuJ], so that, by counting the skulls, I conceived I 
might get at an approach to the number of people whoso 
remains were deposited in this crypt. We accordingly 
counted the skulls in their length, breadth, and thick- 
ness ; measured the compartments, length of the crypt, 
&c., and, by a calculation, we made out that there wero 
the akuUs of about 0,912 in the bone-stacks in this crypt. 
Not all the bones of these individuals were, of coarse, 
there, as there would not have been room for them. 
All other bones of the skeletons, save and except the 
skulls and the arm and leg bones, the ve^er had buried 
in the churchyard at the time he stacked them. " Bat 
jon must go on with your calculations, air," said the 
verger. " Why so?" I aaked. " Because," said he, 
" underneath the floor of the crypt is another mass of 
bones, buried under the ground on which you now 
tread ; they also are stacked, and are four feet in thick- 
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neaa, and are spread all over the Tault of die crypt." 
'Wha.t a vast assemblage of tlte mortal remams of homoa 
beings are, therefore, collected together 1 I leave it for 
tie reader to calculate the sum. 

It is indeed a curious thought when we consider tba 
vast quantity of human bones which must accumulate 
every year in our grave-yards. I well recollect as a lad 
being taken by my father the dean to call on the late 
Dnke of Wellington. Dr. Buckland, said the duke, I 
want to know from you as a geologist, what became of 
the bones of all the people who were drowned in the 
deluge ; — a pertinent question, probably suggested to the 
duke's mind by having seen battle-fields covered witli 
human bones. I forget my father's answer, but of 
course it would be that bones exposed to alternations of 
frost, heat, and wet soon decay, and falling to pieces are 
seen no more. 

I was naturally most anxious to obtain correct in- 
fbrmatiou as to how and when these Ripon bones wero 
collected in the place where they are now deported, 
and was most fortonate in making the acquaintance 
'of Mr. Harrison, of Sipon, whose author!^ on all 
archsolog^cal matters in the neighbourhood is tm~ 
doubted. He tells me that they were discovered in 
a confused mass, thrown into a vacant space betweeu 
two buttresses of the cathedral ; that they were removed 
from thence into the crypt, where they remained un- 
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heeded and dier^arded till the sexton, undertook to 
Arrange them. Now comes the qaesdon as to how came 
they between the bnttreaaes? In former times the 
vorioas Tillages and hamlets in the neighbourhood of 
ItipoQ had no bmying-grounda attached to their paro- 
chial chapele, but it wa» the custom of the inhabitants 
to send dteir dead for interment in. the precincts of the 
cathedral. Hence, incourseof time, the gcoimd became 
replete with human remains, and the graye-diggete, 
when making a new grave, were obliged to remove 
large numbers of human bonea, which were placed 
between the buttrcHses, and there accumulated for cen- 
turies ; Bome of the bones may be, therefore, posdbly as 
old as Wilfrid, Archbishop of Tork, to whom about 
the year 661 (Wilfrid died 671), Aldfrid, King of 
Northnmbria, gave the monastery of Kipon, previously 
^bunded by Eata, Abbot of Melrose.* 

* P. a. — I regret to laam that thia crypt is now (Septamber, 
ISST) doHd to tlie publio by oidei of the local aDthorities. 
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ANCESTRAL SKULLS. 

There la a cuiious collection of human ekvila and bonei 
in England, which is well worthy of a Tiait. 

I heard of these quite by accident. When staying 
at Folkestone, 1 thought I would pay a visit to Hythe, 
andloobat the musketry practice. I never, howerer, got 
iai enough to see the Ehootiog, aa aomething much more 
to my tast» attracted my attention on the road. 

On my journey to Hythe from Polieatone, accordjjig 
to my tiaual cuatom, I inquired of the omnib as- driver 
whether there was " anything curious " to be seen at 
the place we were going to. 

" Why, yea, «r, I've heard say that there is a wonder- 
ful Mght of Christiacs' bones in the church crypt ; aome 
of tho regular old-lashioned sort of bones, air, all stacked 
in a row like fire-wood for burning at Christmas time." 

The moment the omnibus pulled up at the White 
Hart, Hythe, I hunted np the parish clerk, who con- 
firmed the driver'a story, and obligingly walked up 
with me at once to the church, which is called Saint 
Leonard's, 
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This bone crypt is ^tuated at the east end of the 
chiircli, but is not below the level of the earth. When 
the guide opened tbe oak dooiB I eaw an immense stack 
of human bones, piled up in regular order, and evidently 
with the caie always due to the sacred remains of oui 
fellow-creatures. The walls of the pile are formed by 
the rounded ends of arm and 1^ bonea, as in tlie Ripon 
coUectioa, while every here and tliere a skull ia built into 
the stack; and these emblems of mortality grin a ghastly 
grin at the astonished visitor, before his eyes aie quit« 
accustomed to the sadden change from Uie bright sun- 
light outside. 

The history of tbeae bones is very remarkable. They 
are said to be all that is now left of an army of our fore- 
fathers, the good old Anglo~£ritons, and of a horde of 
savt^e, invading Danes ; tlie bones of deadly foes now 
lie mixed together, and the men that some 1016 years 
ago were opposed in deadly strife, having yielded alike 
to ^M all-conquering arm of death, silently repose, 
gradually crumbling into the dust from whence they 
were taken.* There is a framed placard upon the wall 

■ M7 &iend Capt^ Sahin tells me tbe foUowing cuiions 

About tbe time Dr. Whitakez vcoto the hlBtor; of Cnven (a 
diBtiict in Yorkahiie}, he and some of his antiquarian fnetids 
opened several anient gravea at Bolton Abbey and other 
fiaeeB. At Skiptoa they peeped into the tomb of Admiral 
Loci CIifl<>rd, and aa I have been told a mrioot drenmstauM 
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of the crypt, vrhich, in the following words, tells us 
ihe particulars reUtive to this ciirioufl collection : — 

" In the reign of Ethelwolf, a.d. 843, the Danes 
landed in Kent, near to H7tha(H7the); thej proceeded 
as tar aa Canterbmy, a great part of which they bnmt. 
At length GoBtaTOs, then govemoi of Cent, raised a 
conidderable force to oppose their prepress, and after an 
engagement, in which the Danea were de&ated, he 
pursued them to their shipping on the sea-coast, where 
they made an obstinate resistance. The Britons, how- 
erer, were victorioos ; the slaughter was prodigious, not 
less than 80,000 (7) being left dead on the field. After 

eotinocted 'with it from one preient on the occanon, tIz. the Ute 
ISi. Qeoige Walker, at Killingbeek Hall, Dear LeeiM, I think it 
voTthj of record. Mr. yfiSkta told me Qiej fbimd the earl, who 
h^ be«ii embabnecl, qnito perfect^ and dreesed in the eostam« of 
the da7, in high crowned hat, plume, frill, &c ; bnt no sooner 
was he exposed to the tur than the remains began to «bake, and 
in a few seconds all gSTo -waj ; and this exbaordinai? sight 
(bringing one back to the days of Elizabeth) collapsed into dust. 
Mr. Walker, who was a person of great observation, a naturalist, 
a sportsman, and an aitist, was veij fond at this period of mokisg 
pedestrian tonra throngh the conntrj, and he infbrmed me that 
the day after his carious introduction to the eail, he visited 
Chatswartb, and whilst looking throngh the pictures, he had the 
pleasure of putting the honsekeeper right, for she bad got hav 
Htoiy VTOQg sbout the portruts, and pointed out one which Blie 
said was Ihe identical Admiral Upon this, he said, "I mnst 
correct you (pomtiag to another picture) : this is the Adiaini], 
for I saw him atCj yesterday, and if neeessaiy I conld awear ta 
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the battle tbe Britons, wearied with fatigue, and j^erliapa 
ahocted willi the slaughter, returned to their homes, 
leaving the ehiin oa the field of battle, where, being 
exposed to different changes of the weather, the flesh 
rotted from the bones, which were afteriTards collected 
and piled in heaps hy the inhabitants, who, in time, 
remOTed them to the Taults of one of the changes at 
Hytha (now Hythe). This is supposed to be the oviy 
genuine description, and is extracted from a Teiy ancient 
hiBtory of Great Britain." 

Mr. Toumaj', builder, and clerk of the church, in~ 
formed me that the bonea used to lie scattered in disorder 
till about twenty years ^o, when they were amtnged 
in the present decent order. 

This great battle of Hythe was fought on the sea- 
shore, wMch just here is very level, and for this reason 
has been chosen, in modem times, for rifle practice. 
There is a range of hills about half a mile from the sea, 
and a better locality for a battle-field I never saw. A 
short time ^o a sham battle between the r^menta 
stationed at Shomclifl' camp took place, under the in- 
spection of H.R.H. Ae Duke of Cwnbridge, near the 
very spot where the bones were found, and served to 
realize to the present inhabitants of Hytbe the strife 
long long ago between their fbre&thers and the Danei. 
Th^ house of the present major of HTthe Is bnilt upon 
part of this battle-field, and in dig^g the founda- 
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tion of it many bones vera discovered, whence a 
name is now given to this house, more ex|nresuT6 than 
(dsssicsl, fiz.f " Marrow-bone Hall." 

On each aide of the door of the crypt were arranged 
rows of sknlla, a^nt 250 on each side. (In the great 
heap there must be die remaios of at least 2,000 in- 
diridnals.) The aknlla on the Ehelves were loose, and 
could easily be examined ; they are said to be the 
skulls of Ancient Britons and of Danes, and the distinc- 
tion between them is marked, ^e skulls of the 
Britons are those of persons who in life most have been 
noble-looking fellows. They are mnch rounded, high 
at the top, broad at the forehead, presenting a cavi^ 
that must have contained a large and intellectual brain. 
The brows are large and well-fonnsd, the cheek-bones 
massiTe, and the jawa powerinl, but hy no means 
brutish. One of these heads is placed on the table, and 
is mnch polished by the handling of visitorB. It ought 
to hare belonged to a chieftain, as courage, stem 
determination, and firmness, are aU prominent in its 
£>rm. A finer specimen of a well-formed human dnill 
I never b^eld ; and the visitor need but examine the 
shelves to find many others nearly as well developed. 

The Danish heads are of a different shape : they are 
long and narrow ; the &ce must have been small, and, 
if I mistake not, the eyes in life diminutive, and rather 
■unk into the head; the jaws project downwards and 
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forwards, as we see in manf savages of the present dav.* 
Upon one of ^eae skulls I foond some short liair sdU 
remaiuing, which, when examined with a glass, I found 
to be of a red foz-like colour, and probably Danish, for 
even now the Danes are, I understand, as a rule, a red- 
haired race. 

The teeth remaining in the skulls are in excellent 
order ; and I observed but veiy few symptoms of diseaBe 
about them, so that tooth-ache could not < have been 
common in those days — a very different state of things 
from what we find among soldiers of the present day. 
The teeth of the Ancient Britons were worn away, from 
the summit downwarda, like the teeth of herbivorous 
animals. I have observed this trait very commonly in 
the skolla of the former inhabitants of England, espe- 

* I ieel convinced that scnlptora Tould do well to practice re- 
Etoiing the featorea by means of modelling clay to slmllB. The 
Btndent might take a modem AfricaJi skull, and on it mould the 
features of the negro ; the same with a Bniopean or JSIongolian 
Gpeeimen, &c. Practice in ohBerring the relations of the muscles 
of the foes to the bones to which they are attached, vould in 
time enable him to restore to our view the features of the Saxons, 
Bomuu, Danes, and othets, from the skulls jtnmd in vations 
erupts, jcc I have mode friends with the " £ing of the Idud 
Larks," an old man who brings bones Irom the bones collected 
by the men who dredge the Thames in ballast becges. " The 
King" has brought me a wonderful Bkull, that even now seems 
to have a frewn on it It was dredged tip off Battarsea, and is ' 
ptobably Bomon. I should much like to see the features ia 
this skull restoiad. 
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ciallj in tlie skulls of monks, and imagine it to proceed 
jroin the fact that the food used was principally hard 
peas, beans, ete., and these wore the t«eth down like 
mill-stones.'* 

The skullswere mostly tLoseof adults; intheaimies 
they had only able-bodied men for soldiers; only 
one skull of an old man did I find, though, alas ! four 
skulls of boyn, about twelve years of age. Two of 
these were BritiBh and two Danish. Might not these 
be the akulla of tlie drummer-boys of the camp 7 If 
they had noi drums in those days they might hRTe 
had something analogous to dmma ; or these boys might 
hare acted aa as^stants to carry the men's spears, 
\veapons, or provisions. 

The fighting in those days must have been regular 
hand-to-hand work, downright fighting, for upon many 
of the skulls we found wounds, particnlarly about the 
forehead and sides of the head. In a medico-legal point 

* lUj friend J. E. Lord, Esq., in bis capital book "The 
tTatntaliBt in Bctlish Colmnbia," mentioiu a most interesting; &ct 
aa regards the weaiing down of human teeth. He saja, Then 
deacribiDg the Indians catching salmon at the cascades in the 
Eiver Colnmbia : — 

During the drying, ailiceous sand is blown over the fiah, and 
of course adheres to it ; constantly chewing thia " sanded saltnos" 
wears the teeth as if filed down, vhich I at first imagined them 
to be until the true cause was discorered. I have an under-jaw 
in my possession whereon the teeth aie quite level with the bonf 
toclietB of the jaw, worn away by the fiinty sand. 
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of view I should have no beaitation in asserting that 
these -woiuids had been inflicted by Bome heavy, but 
not over-aharp Treapon, just such aa these warriors 
of ancient days were likely to hare nsed. Some of 
these arms were found with the hones, but I was not 
fortunate enough to obtain a view of them. One of the 
«kulla presented a depressed hole in the forehead, which 
Tnight have been made with a round stone from a sling ; 
for the sling was used in those times, before the inven- 
tion of guns and cannon, and a very formidable weapon 
it was in ancient war&re, as we may learn iiom several 
passages in sacred writ." 

The arm, 1^, and other bones were those of peraons 
in fall health of body at the time of death. Only one 
bone did we find that at all approached to a diseased 
state, and that was the tibia or shin-bone of a bandy- 
legged person. Perhaps hia bandy legs did not allow 
him to ran away &at enough, and so be got killed in 
the general milde. 

Most of these bones were in excellent preservation, 
and diey most have formed the frames of muscnlar 
md strong soldiers, ibr the points where the mnsclei 
Were inserted were very prominent and r 



* I have a skull of a trooper faond ne&r Eanbrny. He iraa 
probably one of man; kiUed bj Ireton's Biagoons afler the 
battle of Edge EiU. There was groat avording from Kdnlon 
to BourstaU. The mark of the sword-cnt ia still visible. 
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wliicli is alwajB the case in tliose wbo lead a life of 
severe bodily labonr. There must Lave been wme 
tall men, poaublj Life Gaardsmea of the period, who 
fell ia this memorable battle, for one of the thigh- 
bones which we measured must have supported a fiame 
neuly seven feet high. These giant bonea are, how- 
erer, rare compared to numerous shorter bones ; and I 
doubt whether tlie former inhabitants of this island, 
jadging from dieir bonea, were taller and more athletic 
dian the majority of its inhabitants at the present day. 
A Mend of mine, a young man sic feet two, and stout 
in proportion, could find but one or two sidta of armour 
in the Tower that would fit him comfortably. 

There is a notice in tJie ciypt, " Please do not write 
npon the skulls ; " but I do not condder this a suffi- 
cient intimation why I should not write o&ou^ the skulls, 
for the benefit of those who take interest in matters 
relating to the history of the ancient inhabitants of tluR 

Craniologists would, possibly, have a difiereat story 
from ihQ above to t«ll, as regards the nationality of 
these skulls. I tell the story as it was teld to me, and 
describe simply what I saw. I shall be very glad to 
know tlie opinion of other scientifio men relative to the 
skulls both at Hythe and at Bipon. 
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SiscE tiie atove was published, I have received the follow- 
ing coirespondence, for which I feel moat obliged : — 

" Tiscountess Hood presents her complimentB to Mr. 
Buckland, and Laving jtiet read with much pleasure bia 
' CurioBities of Natural History,' especiallj the accooDt 
of the Boae-Honses at Ripou and Hythe, Bbe is 
an^ciooB to tell him, in ease he is not abcady aware 
of the fact, there is a most cqtIoub coUection of bones, 
all adult males, in a crypt in Eothwell Church, 
Northamptonshire, discoTered 100 years ago, and no 
light whatever has been throvra upon how they came 
there; amongst them Lady Hood believes there is a 
skull of a negro. 

"Barton Seagrave, KBttaring." 

TUtton TloRnga, Ampthai, 



Dear Sir, — I am reminded, 1^ your account of the ortl*- 
ordiuAij eoUeetions of Sontt at Sipon Cathidral, and at Itjtht, 
of a limilai collection at Bothwell in NortliamptonBbire ; aa tliia 
teeaii to bave escaped your notice, I make no qoeation that I 
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■hall be ticoEed for diieetisg your attention to it. Many yeus 
ago now, I lemember foiming one of a small party engaged on 
pnipoM to Tint tbesB cemnins. On reaching the village we 
proceeded to the chntch, and were conducted to a exjpt, under 
the aoQth aiila, acceas to which waa by a narrow drcnlor stair- 
caie in the «oatii porcli. Xbia crypt appeared to occnpy line 
whole extent of the aiala abors, and might he between 40 and 
50 feet long by abimC 8 or 9 in width, and about 7 or S feet in 
height to the cmwn of the TaolC : with the exception of a nanow 
gangway, the whole of thia area was filled from the gronnd 
nearly to the roof, with an immense collection of akulla and 
thigh-bones, arranged in the oiderly and decent manner that 
yoa notice with so rnnch approral at Ripon and Eythe. I 
remember at the time, being firesh from the perusal of Pritchaid's 
boob ("Natural History of !Man,"&c.),beingstnick with whati v 
conceived to be marked difTerenees of eranioli^cal atnictaie in 
these remains, and I came perhapa too hastily to the conclusion 
that the two opposite sides of the gangway lepresented distinct 
races: Mme of tie skulls bad been evidently perforated with 
warlike weapons, and the general impression in our party was 
that the collection Wfora as was t^e gathering of some terrible 
battle-field in the vicinity. One almoat always has to regret^ on 
these occasions, not taking the trouble to note down paiticnlars 
as to Diunber and neiisnre ; being in want of a fbotrule I re- 
collect applying a pocket-teleecope drawn out to its fall length, 
U> some of the thigh-bones, and found that in levend instances 
it barely reached the size of the spedmen; now the telescope in 
question is about 18 inches lon^ and therefore we may infer the 
stalwart condition of the original poatesaart of Kane of these 
fragments ; indeed, the sexton told as that a very remarkable 
thigh-bone had been bagged, or isther bantd, by some cnrioos 
visitor, and very probably other distinguished apedment had 
been lotl in the same manner. As to the probable number of 
individuals to whom these dead bones belonged while in life, I 
have little or nothing definite to aay; there appeared to be 
no smuller boneB than crania and femora in this collection, and 
therefore the abrogate amount would ha considerable. J re- 
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member eaiMjisg mjeelf, do doubt under tlie oierwlielmiiie; 
jmpreBsioa of the fiiBt coup ^ait, that there could not be lesa 
than 15,0OQ OF 20,000 represeutatives of humaiutj here slacked 
together, certunlj 10,000 oi 12,000 would aesm a moder&te 
estimate : of conrae the popular <:alculatian vastly exi»eded the 
lai^Bt of these Bum-totaln. What ie extraordinary, ia the fact 
that no report oi badition id tlie village or neighbourhood 
coDuecta this accumnlatiou of boneB irith onj event hamg 
occurred in former times : no one could give any information on 
the subject, ejid I have nevRr met with SiHy account of Rothwell 
that even mentioned the " hones " at all : in Jact, X believe that 
until late ia the last century, the verf crj'pt which contaius 
them was it«elf unknown, and was then only discovered in 
consequenca of an attempt to dig a grave in the south aisle, 
whan both the dypt and also (ho little ataircaae leading to it, 
which had been walled up on the porch side, were brought to 
light. Since the diacoveiy, which is notyetl fane; 100 fears old, 
the stack of bones has subsided a good deal tram natural decay 
and other causes, and whereas formerly it may have reached (he 
c^ling of the vault, it has now settled down to about five feiet or 
leas ; when I saw them the height was just equal to my chin ot 
thereabouts, and I amid comfortably survey the superficial ex 
tent of the range. I should remark that we did not require anj 
candles, aa the crypt ia lighted by aeverol ^elet JtoUt from 
without. This church' of Eothwell is very interesting on other 
occoonts, and well worth a visit. Indeed, it figures in Bloxam's 
little book on " Qothic Architecture " aa an illuatiation of tht 
transition iiom Norman to Earl; English. The village was 
formerly of more importance than it ia now, and has some 
cniioiu remains of a market house begun in 1977 by Sir Thomas 
Treaham, but never finished. There is also an old hoapital 
near the chnrch, founded in IfiOO, for IS old men. There is s 
tradition that tha town never recovered froni the devastation of 
a great plagna which visited it in the 17th century; but a 
plague, however destructive, would never account for "the 
bones " in a population of 2,000, or even ten times the number. 
Bothwell, or Bowell, as it is commonly pronounced, is a three 
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bonn' ride on the tOdluid Railway from King's Cross, and afanr 
mile drivB from EBttecing station. 

YouM WthflUly, 

ALfKZD BBOim. 

F. Bocklud, Iiq. 

" Toil mention in jouT book laige quantitieaof hiunaa 
bones. If you ever go to Nottingbam yoa may see 
(or might have seen) a very large quantity in the south- 
west quarter of St. Mary'd churchyard. There is, 
or was, a trap-door, and below that a ladder, which I 
went down, and landed on a considerable heap of 
bones, thrown down the hole, I suppose, when taken 
out of the gravea. At the bottom I found a long 
cellar, divided into compartments, or bays. The thigh 
and arm bones were "piled np in front to make a 
wall, and the others thrown in behind. There mnst 
have been die bones of many thousands of persons, 
I should think, but as it must be over forty years rince 
T saw them, I have not a very clear recollection as to 
the quantity. — Sauuel Smith." 

The Bev. Henry Heming also writes to tell me that - 
there is a collection of human bones in North Hant^ 
principally skulls with arm and leg bones, stacked u^ 
like wine bottles in bins ; they were discovered about a 
century ago. 

I regret I have not as yet had time to examine these 
Eothwell, Nottingham, and Hants bones, but hope to do 
Bo some day. 
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MORTUARY CHESTS AT WINCHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 

When I was at WinclieBter school, tlie custom was for 
all the boys to attend the serrice in the cathedral on 
Sundays, and seats weie provided for ua just ontside &e 
altar railings. On each side of these seats is a 'vrall, 
and on the top of the wall are six most remarkable- 
looking ancient wooden chests surmounted with crowns, 
and upon these mortuary chests Latin inscriptions. As 
a boy I longed to have a look inside these chests, but 
never got a chance. Since then, some three yeara back, 
I had an opportunity of looking into them. I found 
that Ihey really did contain human bones, mostly arm 
and leg bones, and if I recollect rightly no skulls. 
Tlie bones were very dusty, but hard, dry and firm, 
and did not show the least symptoms of decny. 

These bones are an.id to be the remains of kings and 
princes, but I much question their authenticity. The 
Dean and Chapter would do well to allow a competent 
body of medical men and antiquaries to examine them 
and give their opinion on the point, as well as to see to 

SEB. IV. 
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the condition and furtlier preservation of these relics, I 
learn from "The Antiquities of Winchester"* that these 
remains were collected ty Bishop De Bloia, in the 
twelfth century, and deposited in leaden coffins over 
the Holy Hole, probably in the same sitnatioa which 
these cheats occnpy. When the choir was rebuilt, 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century, it was ne- 
c&sary to remove these coffins, which, being inelegant 
and nnmerous, Bishop Fox caused six wooden chests to 
be made, and placed in their present position. 

The first chest from die altar, on the north, contains 
the skeleton of the first Christian king of lie West 
Saxons, Kynegils, founder of the cathedral, and of King 
Ethelwulf, here called Adulphus, the father of the Great 
Alfred, once a sub-deacon of this church, and its great 
beneiiictor. It is inscribed on one rfde — 

REX KraaiLS. OBIIT A.D. 641. 
King Kyngils. Died ^n. 641. 
And on the other — 

ASnLFHUS BEX. OBIIT A.D. 8S7. 
King Adnlphos. Died aj). 867. 
with this epitaph — 

ET7i[GII.5I IN CISTA HAC SIMUL 0S3A JACENT ET AStlLFHI, 

IPSirS F0NDATOB, HIC BENEFACTOR ERAT. 
The bones of Ejn$(ils and Adulpbos lie together in this cheat ; 
The fonneT iraa the founder, the latttr the benefactor of this 
church. 

« FuhliEhed hj W. Savage, ST High Street, ^uch^ster. 
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The second cheat on the same side contains two 
Ekeletons, one of which is Kenewalch, here called 
Kenulph, the son of Kinegils, and the real builder of 
the cathedral at the Saxon conversion ; the other is 
that of the founder of the English monarchy, Egbert. 
This chest is inscribed — 









KESOLPHDS REX, 


OBIIT A.D. 71*. 








King Kenulph, 


Died A.i>. 71*. 


And 


~ 




EGBEBTCS BEX, 
King Egbert. 


OBIIT AJ). 837. 
Wed 4.D. 837. 


The 


ep 


ilaph 


- 




HlC 


REX 


EGBEET03 PAUSAT CUM REQE KENULPHO. 




NOBIS 


EQREOIA UnHERA 


UTERQUE TDLIT. 



Here king Egbert reats, with king Kenulpk. 
Each of them beetowed great benefits upon ue. 

The third chest contains part of the mingled remains 
of various persons, the other part being deposited in the 
cortesponding chest on the other side. These are the 
bones of Canute, the Danish king ; of his queen Emma, 
the &ii maid of Normandy ; of the tyrannical Eufiia; 
of the Bishop Alwjn ; and of the prelates Wina and 
Stigand. These remains had become so intermixed 
from the time of De Blois, that their identity waa 
doubtful, which accounts for their disposal by Fox in 
these chests. The inscription on one side of the chest 
before us is : — 

»3 
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nr HAC ET ALTEEl E BE0IONE CISTA RELIQUIAE SlIHT 
CAKUTI ET snFI, REOUU ; EHJIAE, BEOINAE ; WTHAE ET 
ALimH, EPiacOPUM. 

In tbis cheat, and ia that oppositA to it, on the other side, are 
the remaine of Canute and of Bofus, kingi ; of Emms, qne«n ; 
and of Wina and Alwin, biebopa. 

On the opposite aide— 

HAC IN CISTA, AJ>. 1651, PEOHISCUE EECOHDITA EUMT 
OSaA FBINCIPUU ET PBAELATORUU SACBILEGA BABBASIE 
DISPERSA, A.D. 1E<2. 

Id this chest, 1661, were pronuBCOonelj'Md togeUier chebonaa 
of the prutcsB and prelatea, which had been scattered about bj 
BAcrileglona barbarism in the jan 1642. 

In the middle cheat, on the Bonth, lies the mortal 
part of Edmund, the eldest son of Alfred, whom his 
&ther caaaed to he crowned king in his own life-time ; 
but the son dying before the iather, and previously to 
the latter's resolution of building the new monasteiy, 
ibr the bnrjing-place of his family, he was interred ia 
a spot in this cathedral, whence his bonea were re- 
moved to the present ahiine, which bears on each 
nde the following inscription : — 



King Edmaod. Bied a,d. .... 
QUEU THECA EAEC RETIHET EDUDNDUU SOSCIPE, CHBISTE, 
QUI, VIVENTB PATRE, REQIA SCEPTRA TDLIT. 
Himwhamthia cheat contains, and who Bwaj^ the ro^iceptr* 
while Ilia &thar waa jet living do thou, O Cbriat, recuve. 
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Ibe mxth and Ust chest cont^na the relics of King 
Edred, the youngest son of Edward the elder, whc 
was bnried in the cathedral by his friend St. Duostan. 
The title and epitaph are &e same on both sides — 

EDBEDHS REX. OBIIT A.D. 96S. 

King I^drod. Died A.D. 95£. 

EOO PIUS IK TmuLO BEX EDBEDCS BEQITIESCtT 

<JBI HAS BBITONUU TEEBAS BEXEBAT EGREGIE. 

Th« piouB Edred rents in this tomb, who ndmira^ly irell 

goramed Ihia eountr; of tlie BritooB. 

N.B. — In transcribing the foregoing inacriptions all 
the abbreTiationa have been supplied. 
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SKULL FOUND AT ALDERSHOT CAMP. 

When doing duty as. medical officer in chaise of the 
2nd Idfe Guards iu Alderahot Camp, ia June, 1861, 
our Eegimenlal Quartermaster, Corporal-Major Waite, 
knowing my love for curious things, was good enough 
to bring me a copy of the " Alderahot Gazette," in which 
I read the following : — 

" Kbmakkable Discovert at Aldershot. — On Mon- 
day morning, some workmen who were removing earth 
near the Soyal Horse Ai'tillery barracks. South Camp, 
Alderahot, discovered the akuU of a person who had 
evidently met with a violent death many years ago. 
The abull, which appeared to be that of a iiill-grown 
man, was pierced at &e top with a gunshot wound, and 
there was a, slug wound in one of the eyes, with the slug 
remaining in it. Apart of the jawbone seemed to have 
rotted away, and a surgeon gave it as hia opinion that 
the skull had been in the ground twelve or fouiteea 
years at least. The present site of the camp was a wild 
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henth a few yeaia ago, and the neighboTirhood is asso- 
ciated with many tales of the exploits of highwaymen. 
No other renmanU of a human being, except the ekull, 
Trere found by the workmen, and that has been placed 
in the handa of the police, who are instituting inquiries 
leapeoting it." 

I immediately got on my borae and rode away up to 
the South Camp, where I found the good folks in a con- 
tddemblo state of escitement about the matter, and 
this made me more anxious than ever to Bee and 
examine the skull. At fast, by the kindness of a 
brother Medical Officer, I was enabled to examine it, 
and make inquiries about it 

It appeared that Bome of the troopers of the Horse Ar- 
tillery, when hunting for rats at the back of their stables 
in the camp, turned up this skull ; they could not ima- 
gine how it got there. The feet was, therefore, reported 
to the police, and, according to the ' ' Aldershot Gazette," 
" the ^uU was taken to the Coroner." There was a hole 
on the top of tbe skull, which was mjvde with the point of a 
pitchfork by the seigeant who found It ; there was, besides, 
the mark of a cut or wound in the bone over iLe right 
eye — this wound had healed over, and must tlierefore 
have been inflicted some years before death ; there waa 
also a small leaden bullet, such as would be fired from a 
revolver, sUU fixed in the bone of the outer wall of the 
orbit of the left eye. From the situation of this leaden 
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bnllet it was probable that the ehot had been fired from 
behind the victim. 

Of conrse everybody eaid there had been a murder 
committed at some time or another ; and following tba 
hint thrown out by the " Alderahot Gazette," the prc- 
Tailiog idea was, that some unfortonate traveller had 
been shot by a highwayman upon Aldershot heath in 
the " good old days " when highwaymen abounded on 
this abominable desert heath — I call it abominable 
because soldiering and perpetual Kegimental " Field- ■ 
days " in this bleak wilderness is not at all suited to 
m; taste. Anyhow, there was a considerable " talkee, 
talkee" about die skall — mttrder — ^pistols — DickTurpin 
— ^highwaymen, &c. There was, however, an awk- 
ward little fact that nobody coiild account for, viz., 
where was the rest of the poor murdered man's body. 
Only the skull was found ; what could the higbwnymaa 
have done with the body of his victim? Kobody 
could explain that ; yet here was the skull, and the 
skull only, to be accounted for. At length (and I was 
really in one way very sorry for it, for it stopped all the 
speculations, the inquiries of the sagacious police, the 
Coroner's inquest, &c., &c.) the myatery was esplained 
in the most prosaic manner possible. 

It turned out that a sergeant of the Chestnut troop of 
Soyal Horse Artillery had receired the akuU aa a pre- 
sent from the servant of Captain , who had browjkt 
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if froiri tTix Crimea. The sergeant's wife did not ap- 
prove of the ekuU being in such close proximity to 
her domestic arrangements in her husband's hut while in 
camp, so in order to put it out of the way of his better 
half, the sei^ant buried it about one foot deep in the 
groand in the rear of the troop stables. He intended, 
I beliere, when the time came for the regiment to 
move from the camp into town quarters, to have dug up 
the skull and taken it with him. However, fate decreed 
otherwise. 

If the sergeant had not very properly and creditably 
come forward to explain how thi" skull came to be 
deposited in the place where it was found, it is probable 
that mnch more would have been said and done about 
it than wat said and done. 

I was very anxious to obtain the skull, which had 
caused so much discussion in the camp, and the brother 
Medical OSc«r above-mentioned was good enough to 
give it to me. The sergeant, having had more bother 
with it than was agreeable, — first with his wife, and 
then with the stir and fiiss made among the soldiers 
about its discovery — was pleased enough to get rid 
of it 

It is now on the shelves of my muaeum at Albany 

Street ; but I am sorry to say I have lost the bullet out 

efit 

As soon as I had an opportunity, ailer retnming ftom 
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the camp, I took it to tha Boyal College of Snrgeoiu, 
nnd compared it with the skuUs ia the etbnolo^cal 
Rectioa of this mitgoificeat collection. It appeared to 
me, and to other medical friends nho were with me, 
that this cranium foond at Alderahot most he, as it is 
reported to be, that of a £ussiaii. The peculiar rotmd 
shape of the head, the formation of the cheek-bones 
and forehead, as well as other points, led as to this con- 
clusion. It is, moreoTer, a smaller head than the gene- 
rality of the Emiopean type ; this may or may not bo 
ftn individual peouiiarity of the cranium ; anyhow, all 
the Bnasian helmets I have seen seem to have been madft 
for people with small heads. 

Although this wonderAil skull turned out after all to 
be the skull of a Eussian brought from the Crimea, tlie 
matter set us all talking about highwaymen, &c. ; and 
in course of conversation, an Officer told me of a dis- 
covery of human remains which it is not at all impro- 
bable were really those of some unfortunate murdered 
traveller. During some excavations in front of the 
south cavaliy barracks at the camp, the workmen came 
upon a mass of lime three or four feet beneath the sur- 
&ce ; and in this lime were concealed the remains of s 
human being. The outline of the body was apparent, 
Bs well as a portion of the skull, ethmoid, and metacarpal 
bones ; all the rest was converted into the wax-like 
Bubatance which is called adipocere. The next day Uto 
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bones of a horse were discoTered only a few yards away 
from the q>ot where llie human remains had been 
bnried. The horse's bones were in good preservation, 
and DO lime had been placed on them. The spot where 
these skeletoos were found was situated out^de the hedge 
of what had formerly been a l<me cottage, not £ir from 
the high road ; no record of any kind wa» found with 
them, nor are there any local traditions as to how this 
man and horse came to be buried in this out-of-the-way 
place. May it not be f&irly imagined that some foul 
deed had taken place here in former times — some poor 
lost traveller entrapped into the house and murdered — ■ 
his horse shot, and both buried — the man without a 
coffin, in lime, in order to get rid of the body quickly, 
the horse without lime, as its bones would not cause 
suspicion if discovered 7 

Upon inquiry I learned that several stories of high- 
waymen's deeds on Aldershot; and Bagahot heaths are 
still recollected by the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. 
There is a small wayside public-house at the village of 
Hale,betweenAldershotcampand the town of Famham, 
which is pointed oat as the site of the escape of Dick 
Tuipin through its back windows. The landlord of the 
" Cricketer's Arms," near Bagshot, told me that the 
Jone public-house on the top of Bagahot Hill was 
formerly called the " Golden Farmer " (it b now the 
" Jolly Farmer "), and was predded over by a high- 
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nsyman, or else a fellow in league with the highway- 
men. Jnst beyond the '' Golden Farmer " ia a lane 
colled to this day Gibbet Lane, aa a man formerly bung 
in chains at the point where it joins the road.* An 
ancient postboy died at Staines not many months ago, 
who remembered afirays with highwaymen, and who 
bore tbe marks on his crippled foot of a bullet shot at him 
by one of these worthies, whose genus is now, thank 
goodness, extinct. 

I recollect my mother telling me that, when she yraa 
a little girl, travelling over this very heath-land in 
a post-chaise on her annual visit to London with 
her father, she used to wear a bonnet the lining 
of which was staffed with bank-notes for fear of the 
highwaymen.' It has been recommended by an authority, 
that when modem traveUers are journeying in suspi- 
cious, out-of-the-way places on the Continent, &c., they 
should sew up fiovereigoa in the buttons of their coats, 

* Out ancestore were not over parti cnlar alKiut theii medlcinMi 
for aMording to " Pomefa History of Drugs, 17IZ" JOa may 
see in the druggista' shops of London, Bknlls corered with raoas, 
and seme lliat have onl; ths moaa growing on same parts. This 
moBS ii colled Ueueo, becauw of its near rerembUnce to the 
mom that growa upon oaks ; it is found on tlio beads of raea 
that have hnng in gibhets, or the like. The English druggists 
generally bring these heads trom Ireland, that country having 
been Temoikable for tbem ever since the " Irish Usfsacre." Tbia 
mosa was used in tlie compositioa of the " sympolhetick oinU 
Eient," avfulable in the cure of " £klling sickness." 
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and 80 cany them witbont BOspicion. But, say I, this 
plHn won't do, for irhere would the traveller be if 
temtehody shovld walk of with hta coat?* 

Close observation of the peculiarities of hamaa 
ekeletons and sknlln will oflen lead to important results. 
The following is a case in point, and I have the more 
pleasure in recording it aa it ia a gciod example of tlie 
acnmen of taj late dear Father in such matters, and a 
fine bit of medical jnriBprudence on the part of hia old 
friend Mr, Clift, then curator of the Hnnterian Musenm 
at the Royal Collie of Surgeons, and the fether of 
Professor Owen's amiable and agreeable wife. The 

* Mr. Galton, in bis "Art of Travel," undfr the heading 
" Secrating Jewels," atje, " Before going among a lich but aemi- 
ciTiliBod people, traTollen sometimeB hnj a fsv small Jewels, 
nitd shut them up into a. liLUe Bilver tuba vith rounded edges ; 
then, making a gasli in their akin, they tmry it there, sllaning 
the fleeh to henl over it. They feel no inooQTeDience from its 
presence, anj more than a once-wonnded men does &om a bullet 
lodged in his person, or from a plate of silver set beoeath the 
■ealp. THe beat place for tntTTing it ia on the left arm, at the 
■pot chosen for Toccination. B; this msana, gboold a tiaTellor 
be robbed cf ererfthing, he could still fall back on hia jewels 
I feai, howoTor, that if his predouB dipSt were mupeeted, anj 
mbhers into whose hands he might &11 would foirlj mince him 
to pieces in senrch of farther tTSBSures." That this barbarous 
practice was once in TOgue, we laarn from Jas<*phu8, who when 
describing "the great slaoghtcrs and sacriledge thnt were ia 
Jeruaalem," tails ns " that the Jews who dwerted from the 
besieged ciCj were in the habit of swallowing gold raina. The 
camp followers of the Bomiin army killed these unforlonote men 
tor the sake of the money they might contain," 
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iacident happened when I was three jears old, so I 
know nothing abottt the detaila of the case. I give it 
from a printed paragraph I find among the Dean's 
notes. The story is as follows :■ — 

" In January, 1829, a quantity of human bones were 
fi)und near the race-coarse at Doncaster. These bonea 
were supposed to be the remains of a Mr. Wood, who 
had disappeared some years before, and waa never heard 
of again. An inquest was held at the time the dis- 
covery was made, which was adjourned to allow of time 
for making inqoiries. The adjourned inquest was sub- 
sequeutly held, the bones having been preriouely sent 
to Professor Buckland at Oxford, with a request that he 
would give his opinion as to the length of time they 
might have been buried, and as to whether they were 
the bones of a male or female. The answer was sin- 
gularly interesting. The Professor, not being willing to 
rely entirely on his own judgment, sent them to Mr. 
Glifl, curator at the College of Surgeons, who said, that 
in consequence of the pelvis being wanting, he could 
not say whether they were the bones of a man or 
woman. He observed, that &om a slight distortion 
of the vertebne of the neck, the person, when living, 
must have held the head on one side. He farther 
remarked, that the canine teeth of the lower jaw must 
have projected considerably. These two gentlemen 
kIbo agreed that the bones might possibly have been 
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interred ten yeara ; but it was &r more probable that 
only six ot seven years bad elapsed since tbat event. 
Tbese circumatancea, taken together, confirm the belief 
Lbat the bones are the remains of Mr. Wood, wbo did 
carry his head a little OB one side — bis teeth projected in 
the manner described — and be has been missing 
about seven years. How or by what means hia death 
was occasioned is not yet ascertained." — Sheffield 
Cowant. 

£elative to the discovery of skulls, my friend Mr. 
Bush tells me a capital story. When in practice aa a 
medical man at Witney, in Oxfordshire, he, one day, 
as he was going bis moming'a round, met the coroner 
on bis road to hold an inquest. The coroner told him 
that the head and bones of a child bad been found at 

village, and that a woman was suspected of having 

committed a murder and concealed the body of her 
infant. A audden thought struck Mr. Bush that he 
would like to accompany the coroner and attend the 
inqueat, and fortonate it was for the poor woman that he 
did so. On his arrival at the cottage, the bead and bones 
were brought out with due form and aolemnity, while a 
crowd of gaping villagers stood chattering at the door. 
At firat ugbt of the bones, Mr. Bush aaid, " Well, 
it's all clear abont tliese bones, anyhow; they are 
rabbit's bones; there are the leg-bones, and there are 
tbe bladebones, &a. They are no hnman bones at all ; 
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but as for tlie child's head, I don't know what to si^ 
about that." An old 'vroman then Tolunteered aK 

evidence that Mr. had been there and examined it, 

and given it as his opinion that it y/aa a child's head or 
eummut.* The ahape of it was amazingly like an 
infant's head ; yet the emell was very femiliar to Mr. 
Bosh ; only he could not call to mind at the moment of 
what common subBtanoe the tonell reminded him, 
" Here," said he, " lend me a knife." So they brought 
a knife, and Mr Bosh cut the child's head right in half. 
The knife went through it easily enough, and when 
the two halves fell apart the child's head turned out to 
be — what do you think? — why, soap I Nothing bat 
a great lump of common yellow soap. The coronar 
stared at the villagers, and was thankful he had not 
officially Bwom in the jury. The village sensation 
" caved in," aa the Tankeea say, but the poor woman's 
character was saved. A striking example how ea^y a 
person's good name may be injured. Now for the 
history. 

It appears that the " child's head, or aummnt," had 
been found in a little flue, above a fireplace, in a cottage 
once occupied by an old woman. This old woman 
had been in the habit of keeping her bars of yellow 
soap on a ledge up the chimney ; and one day ^e, 
by accident, had pushed a bar of soap down the floe. 
* Ozfoidjlilre for " MEwtliiiig.'* 
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It had in time become melted, a&d had, by some 
ntrange cDincidence, assumed the form of a child's 
head, and thus caused all the iiiss that was made 
about it. 

M7 fiither, in his lectures, used to t«ll ua a story, 
that in the neighbourhood of Oxford, some men who 
were digging earth found what they reported to be a 
giant's bones. The discovery made a sensation at the 
time ; and to quiet the agitation, a coronec's inquest waa 
held in due form over the skeleton, ending in a verdict 
honestly acrived at by twelve true and lawful Berk- 
shicemen. Upon subsequent examination by competent 
audiorities, the skeleton was pronounced, moat deci- 
dedly, to be that of a Soman, who had been buried, 
with all hia anns and military accoutrements, near the 
camp to which he had probably belonged, and of which 
the remamn are stilL to be seen on the two hills called 
the Dorchester Clumps. Little did his noble compamona 
in arms thint, when they buried their chieftain, with 
all due solemnity, under a banner bearing the well- 
known letters S. F. Q. S., that some hundreds of years 
afterwards the bones of their commanding officer would 
be dug up again, and " sat upon by a crowner's Juiy " 
in an T'^ri glii'li public-house. 

Among the cave bones in the Dean's Museum at 
Oxford are some which formed part of the skeleton of n 
woman. This skeleton was found extended in the 

SEE. IV. e 
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usual position of barial, in a cave in Glamorpm- 
Bhire, The haaea weie atajned with a dark-red brick- 
coloured Eubatance, linown aa ruddle. Close to that 
part of the thigh-bone where the pocket is usually worn 
-were found sereral email eea-ahote shells in a state of 
complete decay; and, mixed with these, numerous 
fragments of small ivory tods, and ivory rings; together 
with a rude instrument (resembling a short skewer) 
made of the metacarpal bone of a wolf, flattened to an 
edge at one end, and terminated at the other by the 
natural rounded condyle. 

The charcoal and fragments of recent bone (ap- 
parently the remans of human food) render it probable 
that the cave in which this skeleton was found had been. 
at some time or other inhabited by human beings ; and 
the circumstance of an ancient British camp existing oa 
the hill above it strengtliens the supposition. The ivory 
rods and rings are certainly made ■Imjn the tusks that 
lay in the same cave, and were probably used to fasten 
together the coarse garments of the ancient British 
soldiers, or to serve aa armlets for the dandies. The 
shells might have been kept in the lady's pocket, or 
have been used, as they are even at this day, in 
Glamorganshire, for a simple species of game. The 
wolf's toe was probably reduced to its present form by 
the hands of this ancient dame, and used by her as a 
shawl pin or skewer. The custom of burying with 
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their possessors the ornaments and chief uteoailB 
of the deceased, is well known to have existed among 
the ancients — the Britone included. 

Several tlieoiiea were started to acconnt for tbe pe- 
culiar red colour of the bones. Among ofbexa it was 
suggested that this old woman -was in the habit of 
selling ruddle to the British soldiers in the camp close 
by ; and tliat, whilst still pursuing her avocalion, ^e 
died a peaceful death in her cave : Hxere being no 
-wood to make her a coffin, her cooBtderate neighbonrs 
had placed her in her own ruddle sack, and thus buried 

In lapse of time the sack and the flesh decayed ; but 
not the bones, which absorbed the ruddle, and thus 
assumed the peculiar red colour. 

A fuller account of these bones b given by the Dean 
in his "ReliquiiB DiluTianise," — I here give the outline 
■of the story. 

One day, after the Dean had eidiibited theae very 
bones to his class at one of hia lectures, and mentioned 
the ruddle theory as regards their colour, ibe late Philip 
Duncan, Esq., of New College, handed him up the 

fi)llowing lines, putting the whole story into poetry ; 

Have je heard ot ths woman bo long undergrotmd ; 
Have ;e heard of the Tomaa that Bncklaad haa fbund, 

'With her bonea of empyreal hue ? 
Ob, fiur ones of modern days, hang dovm joui he.iils t 
Tbe antediluTiuiB ronged when dead, 
Only granted in lifetime to ;oii. 
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The tale goes, tliat the Dean, when lionizing a distin- 
guished foreigner over bis museum, showed him these 
red bones, and gave him Mr. Duncan's Tersra to read. 
The Frenchman, taking tlie whole thing seriottsly, 
shrngged his shonlders when he read the fifth line, and 
exclaimed, " Maia c'est extraordin^re, Toil^ la coquette 
encore."' 
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In September, 18G3, I was requested hy Jfr, Wareham, 
dealer in curiositieB, comer of St Mitrtin'a Lane, 
Leicester Square, to examine some Imman bones which 
had been discovered in diggii^ a fonndation in St. 
Mary Axe, City. They conMsted, I found, of a thigh- 
bone, two leg'bones, and a lower jaw. The leg-bones were 
discovered actually in situ in the ring of an andent 
pair of irons or fetters, such as wd see represented 
as placed on criminals in pictures of Jack Sheppard, 
The irons, of course, were much corroded with rust. 
The bones were those of a person who must have been 
a dwarf, and the thigh-bone had been fractured 
some time previoiis to death. The lower jaw ^vas of a 
large size, but still it ia possible that all the bones 
belonged to the same skeleton, as dwar& often have 
laige heads. How this poor prisoner became buried 
where the skeleton was found may, I think, be ex- 
plained by a note in " The Field " from laj friend 
H. J. B. Hancock, Esq. 

"Having been requested by Mr. Buckland to examine 
the bones recently discovered at St. Maty Axe, and 
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mentioned by him in No. 558 of ' The Field,' I did so, 
and found ih&t the victim had been bow-legged, and, 
from the me of the jaw-bone, probably hydrocephalic 
and an idiot. On looking into historiea of ancient Lon- 
don, I find that at or near to the place where these 
bones were discovered, there existed, in 1568, a burial 
gronnd of the space of one acre, ^ven by Sir Thomas 
Rowe, the then Lord Mayor, for the use of such panehes 
as might be without graveyards, and also for old Betb- 
lehem (Bedlam) Hospital. It does not seem nnlikely, 
flien, that the bones in question belonged to an inmate 
of Old Bedlam, who, with the carelessness usoally 
e^diibited towards lunatics in those days, was buried 
without any one taking the trouble to knock off his 
gyves, which ate still riveted. 

"Henht J, B. Hamcock." 

These bones are in my collection, and nndemeath 
them I have placed an engraving of the Old Bethle- 
hem Hospital, which I bought for one penny at an old 
book-stall; the date of the actual view is 1670; it was 
torn, I understood, from a work (I know not the title) 
by Overton, published in 1721. The poor man who 
was buried in his fetters might have been confined in 
this very hospital. 
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DISCOVERY OF THE REMAINS OF JOHN 
HUNTER IN THE VAULTS OF ST. 
MARTIN'S-IN-THt-FIELDS. 

Ik the month of January, 1859, when sitting in the 
mesB-room of the 2nd Life Guards, at Windsor, looking 
over the adTertiaeinent sheet of the "Times," the 
following caught my attention : — 

" St. Maetin's-ik-the-Fields— Chuech Vaults and 
Catacombs— -Obdek nj. Coohcil — Notice. Any person 
01 persons having the remains of relatives or fiiends 
depodted in any of the vaults under the church, or in 
any of the catacombs undei the churchyard, situate at 
the north-east comer of Trafalgar Square, are hereby 
informed that they may, if they so desire, remove the 
same before the 1st day of February 1859 ; ailer which 
date, all coffins remaining in the said vaults or catacombs 
will be reinterred in the same place, and £ually built 
and closed up in accordance with the said Order in 
Council, and cannot aflierwards be in^iected on any 
pretence whatever. 

" Behjauin Ijatchfokd,! Churchwardens of the said 
Charles H. Petteb, j Parish. 
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2IU JOHN HUNTER. 

" All coimiiimications to be made iu writing, addiesBed 
to lis at the Vestry House, Adelaide Place, W.C." 
Why, surely John Hunter* ia bmded in this church, 

• The reader may possibly not know wio John Hunter iraBi 
The following, published with portnuC of Htrnter, in " Leiiiiir« 
How," No. 385, May 12, 1865, ia my feeble attempt to give 
Eome idea of his chara^tBr : — 

The generation among whom Joha Hunter lived and Torked 
Ims DOW almost passed away, and the qneation is not im- 
frequently asked, "Who was John Hunter, and what did be 
do?" 

Health, to all of OS, ia fie tf^atest blessing Hiat can be en- 
joyed in this life ; and, during tlie inroads of disease, medical 
assietaace is most valaed. Aa individualB, wo never appredate 
a public benefactor so much, aa vhen in person we reaeive 
ditect benefit from his labours and diacoreriea. Witlumt 
slighting the labours of olhei great Borgeons and onatonusts, it 
may be confldeaCly afBrmed that there is not a mail, woman, or 
cbUd among ns who, when struck by the sting of disease, and 
receiving relief from the art of medicine, does not directly ot in- 
directly receive relief to his suffeiing from the discoveries of 
John Hunter. 

It seems to bo an ordinance of Providence to raise up every 
now and then great minda among the human race, to whom it ia 
granted to lift the veil of obscurity which envelope the great 
laws which regulate this universe, and (o penetrat« farther than 
ia granted to ordinary mortals into the myaterioua workiiiga of 
the Creator. John Htmter was one of (hese great " high priests 
of Nature ; " tlie gifted explocor and interpreter of the laws of 
animal life, as affected by healtli and by sickness; tjie great 
master who had tlie ability and the wiU, not only to record his 
diaeoveries, but to forge from them weapons of defence, where- 
with those who follow him might wage fierce combat with that 
dread destroyer of mankind, the Dragon disease. 

Perceiving that all created things ore but a graduated chaio 
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wan tbe tbonght tliat immediately Gtruck my mind: 
liis remains ought certainly to be looked after ; but who 

of animal machiaas, he was ths flwt to trace tie conaeetions 
between link and link, from man down to creatures even lower 
than the sponge. Not oolj did he lansack the whole iminial 
creation, but he euhmitted the T^etable kingdom to hia ordeal 
of inqniiy, and forced it to yield np iEnstrationB of health, 
growth, and decay. Instead of indulging in vain melaphysicol 
epeculatioDS aa to the nltamate cause* of (hinge, by dint of 
almost aupeihuman lahoui, both of mind and body, he compelled 
Naturu to answer for herself ; and, perceiring the importance of 
these answers, he recorded them, in the indelible type as calt by 
Natnre herself in tlie infinite varieties of stmctuieB and tissues 
both normal and abnormal. Se has thus formed a seriea of 
chapters of the history of animate beings, each chapter cimiplete 
in itself, which, when read as a whole, fonns a yolume ntar«than 
intioduetory to the comprehension of the ultimate lawa of an 
orerruling ProTidence. 

Happily for posterity, be has left behind him these valuable 
records, in what is most properly colled the "Honterian 
Jlluaeum." On the south side of Lincoln's Inn Helds is utnated 
the Eojal College of Sui^eons, one of the finest hnildings iu 
London, and honoured aa being the repository of this mnseum, 
priceless in Talue, and matchless as to the rare spedmena com- 
posing it. Several years after the death of John Hunter, it was 
bought by the' garemmeat for a sura hardly adequate to its 
value, and intrusted to the care of this learned body of men, 
eminent in science and in professional knowledge. Fully appre- 
ciating its national value, the college has not only religiously 
looked tStee and preserved its integrity, but has added veiy 
consideiably to it. When they frst came into the posseuion of 
the lyiuseum, it consisted of 13,S82 preparations, whereas no less 
than 31,018 ace now displayed in its cabinets and on its Bhelves. 
There are several pFeporationa of dehcate structures, which am 
tnora Qiaa a hundred years old, now in the Museum. 
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is to do it ? I will try to rescue hb remaiaB. If I fitil 
there will be no harm done. 

My leave of absence from my regimental duties 
happening to occur most opportunely just at this time, 
I hastened to London, and tlie next morning found me 
under the portico of St, Martin's Church inquiring for 
the sexton. Upon asking him if anything was known 
of John Hunter, who was buried in the vaults of the 
church, I was not siuprised to find that none of the 
officials of the place had ever heard of him, or knew 
anything about the matter. I knew not whence or 
how I bad obtained, the idea that John Hnnt£r was 
buried in St Martin's vaults, but I fancied that I had 
learned this from my late lamented excellent fHend 
Frofeasoc Quekett, then alive and well, so I went off at 
once to the College of Surgeons, to consult him upon 
the matter. The Professor informed me that he was 
not at all certain of the fact, but imagined ^at it was 
so. "We at once consulted " Palmer's Life of Hunter," 
where we found the following paaaage t — 

"Himter's body was interred in a private manner, in 
the Church of St. Martiu-in-the-Fields, accompanied 
only by a few of his medical friends." 

This at once put me on the right course, and I went 
book again directly to consult the Register of Burials at 
St. Martin's Church. After some little trouble, I was 
delighted to find in the sexton's old tegister-book 
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tli« following entry, written in a crabbed and cara- 

less hand : — 

"Leister SquEi. Oct, 22, 1703. 

M. " Jobn Hunter, Esq., ^ past 4 o'clock. 6/. 10«. 2d. 
No Candles. N-3-V. DulyM— C.4 ij.T^Aperplexy." 

A few entries ftirther dowa I found the entry re- 
peated, bnt in a different formola, and a pen-mark 
through the entiy as though it ought to have been 
entirely erased. 

There were three things that puzzled me in these 
enttiea. The first waa, how it could possibly happen 
that there conld be two John Hunters. I had looked 
for one John Hunter, and had found two. I subsequently 
discovered a third. The second puzzle was the mean- 
ing of He letters "N-3-V; " and the third, what waa 
the meaning of the letter C? 

After considerable inquiry I obtained the following 
solution to the enigma. The letters and figure meant 
"Vault No. 3." The letter C. meant certificate, and 
the letter M. male. The name had been entered 
— accidentally I suppose — twice in the registry. 

At the time J(din Hunter died there were no coroners 
or coronera' inquests," and certain persons were ap- 
pointed in each parish — I believe generally old women 
— to examine the body of every person who died, and 
give a certificate that the deceased came by hia death 
• See Appendii. 
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irom natuial causes, and not from violeace, and these 
people were called searchers. The letter C, therefore, 
meant that the certificate had beea given in due conrse 
by the searchers. 

I then soiight the aid of Mr. E. K. Burstall, the 
vestry surveyor of St. Martin's, who, throughout all my 
labours in these dismal vaults, showed me the utmost 
attention, and afforded me the greatest assistance anci 
lacillty in forwarding my search." I imderHlood £;om 
him that the men employed by the parish were to 
commence the work of removing the coffins to a distant 
part of the vaults. As I was, however, most anxioos to 
find John Hunter's coffin before the Hunterian oration 
of that year was delivered by the Hunterian orator 
at the College of Suigcona, Mr. Bnratall very kindly set 
the men to work immediately at No. 3 vault. 

On going down below the church, we found ourselves 
in tiie crypt. This crypt is supported by massive pil- 
lars, and die spaces between some of them are bricked 
up so as to fona vaults, some largp and some small. 
There are the rector's vault — the portico vault — and 
the steeple vault, as well as several smaller vaults t^en 

* Mr. BttrataJl and myself worked admiraLly together in this 
really formidable basiiieBB of moving the cofSna. He tells me 
(Kov. 186S)tbat, on looking back to the task he hadnndsFtoken, 
he is certain ha never could have gone through it witliont mjr 
cnconragement and co-operation ; and I say tho same thing of 
Mr. Burstall. 
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by private femiliea. The larger vaulta were guarded by 
strong iron gates, througli wHch the coffins could be 
seea iiom the out^de. For eome account of remarkable 
facta that came nnder my notice in these vaults, I 
vonld refer to the Appendix. Sir. Burstall having 
iinlocked the ponderous oak door of vault No. 3, wo 
threw the light of our bull's-eye kintems into the vauJt, 
and then I beheld a sight I shall never forget. After 
our eyes had gat accustomed to the light, we perceived 
that this vault was a good-sized room, as full as ever it 
could hold with coffins, piled one over the other from 
the very top to the very bottom. Many coffins were 
even piled up crossvraya in front of the door, so that no 
entry could be obtained except by moving them, and 
others were jammed up together in aU possible portions, 
witLout the least attempt at order, reminding one 
much of books packed in a bnx to be sent away. To 
the left of this vault there began another, in which 
there was a great mass of simple wooden coffins of per- 
sons buried anterior to the Act which ordered iLat no 
person should be buried except in lead. The faint and 
sickly efflavia which emanated from these vaults were 
troly overpowering and poisonons. I did not feel the 
effects of this till my work was over, and the excitement 
passed ofT. I was then exceedingly unwell for more 
titan a fortnight, and from the peculiar symptoms was 
frightened about myself; but, thanka to a kind Frovi- 
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dcnce, I quite recovered 107 usual health after a time. 
Mr, Buiatall tells me that he alao suffered, and that he 
was obliged, soon afler he bad finished hie work, to 
leave London for four montiha.' 

John Honter'a coffin was, I knew, somewhere among 
this maas of coffins in ffo. 3 vault. It was my eelf- 
impoaed task to find it, and the only way I could da 
this was to inspect each coffin as it was brought out on 
its way to the catacombs outside the church. I there- 
fore stationed myself at the door of the vault, and 
examined, by the light of a bull's-eye lamp hung on to 
the door-post, every coffin as it came sUding down the 
plank, occasionally climbing on to the top of them — 
dangerous work by the way — and looking about amoi^ 
them with my policeman's lamp to see if I could find 
the much-wiahed-for name of John Hunter inscribed 
on any of the brass coflSn-plates. 

We worked away at this vatilt No. 3 for eight daya, 
when Mr. Buratall decided to leave off for the present, 
and set the men to move the coffins at another part of 
the vault. 

Fearing lest John Hunter's cofEn might by chance 
have been removed from vault No. 3 to another 
part of the ctypt, at some date between 179S and 
1859, I attended the men during the progress of 
this work in the further part of fhe church. I was 
glad I did no, as I discovered the body of another John 
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Himter, but the plate did not agree with the date of 
the John Hunter I waa in eeatch of. I also found the 
coffin of a Mrs. John Hunt«r, who died in 1820, but I 
do not know whether she was any relation to the 
illustrious anatomist and physiologist.* 

* I am now in a paEition to ezpluQ all this, having been 
kindly fiToured with the foUoirioB note ; — 

le Han Stteet, BlmmBbniT Bqiun. 
Septsnbei 8, IKI. 

Sir, — I well recollect the time and circumstance of seacch 
being made in the vaults nndei SL Martin's Church foe Che 
coffln of John Hnnter, the giraat enrgeon of the last century, as 
reported in the daily papers of that period, who died Oct«bei 
16, 1763, and I also recollect it was then said that the lemuns 
of another John Hunter ware found during the search. 

Beading to-daj your article in the " LeiBure Hour " for Sep- 
tember 1860, Ko. 177, 1 God the following por^raph :— 

" Fearing lest John Hunter's coffin might by chance hare 
been removed &om vaidt No. 3 to another part of the ciypt, 
I attended the men duriog the progress of this work in the 
fcrthec part of the church, I was glad I did so, as I discovered 
the body of aaotber John Hunter, but the plate did not agree 
with tlie date of Ihi John Himter I was in seaich of. I also 
found the coffln of a Kra. John Hunter, who died in 1820, bat 
I do not know whether she was any relation to the illuetrious 
anatomist aad pbjEdologist." 

Now, Sir, will you permit me to enlighten you as to who the 
other John Hunter was, and also aa to the Mrs. John Hunter 
you mention. 

John HuDtec died atfto. 31 Brunswick Square, on February B, 
1S12, at the age of 81 or thereabouts, and Catherine Honter, his 
widow (the Mrs. John Himter you name), died in March 1820, at 
on advanced age. ThBy>ffBrebothbiiriedin whatwasthentermed 
Soetor ifomilton'a vault, in the Pariah Church of St Maildn'i- 
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On Pebtiiaty li we resumed oiir work at vault 
No. 3, and as the pile of coffins became more and more 
diminished in number, I became moce and more nervous, 
leat, after all, I should be on the wrong track. 

My fears also were greatly increased by my being told 
that John Hunter was buried in St. James's Church, 
Piccadilly, 

I had intended to search the register of iliis church, 
but I found the coffin of John Kuntet a few days after- 
wards, so tliat I am ignorant who this other John Hunter 
wsa. It is just possible that WiUiam Htmter, John's 
brother, is buried in St. James's. I have not had time 
to look to this. 

We worked on in No. S vault for seven days moie, 
and, as the coffins decreased in number in the vault, I 
got very nervous, especially as I foimd the engraved 
brass name plates loosened from the tops of the older 
tiffins, and was fear&l that John Hunter's coffin-plate 
might also have got loose. 

I was, however, encouraged by one of the labourers 
declaring that he had seen this veiy coffin in 1832, and 
in-tbe-Fieldi. Jobn Hnnter was at the bead of the Navy Pa; 
Office, Somerset House, London, having then recenUy leceived 
his superoDnoation after fifty yeaia" secrice. 

Tha above John HaD(«r and Catheriae HiuteF mm xoj 
paternal grandparents. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Esrvant, 

WmuAic H'ntTiE. 

Fnnlt Dockland, Esq. 
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WE STSD THE COFFIN. ■i^O 

thaX be recollected it, because "John Hunter tmaOtd 
tiaeehtatian" 

After a time all the cofSna were removed away frmn 
the Tanlt but five ; two lay aide by side upon the floor, 
and three one orer the other in a comer of the ranlt ; 
.ind I coidd see the names on all these coffins except 
two : my chance was now tiierefore limited to these 
two coffins. 

The total number of coffins in No. 3 vault was over 
two hundred. The total number of coffins removed 
'•voM three thoasand two hundred and uxtj. This will 
give Bome idea of the task that I had undertaken and 
liad now nearly finished. If one of these coffins therefore 
was not John Hunter's, all onr labours would have beoi 
in vain. The workmen stood at the head and foot of 
the uppermost coffin of the three, and slowly moved it 
away that I might see the name upon thnt immediately 
below it. As it moved slowly off, I discerned first the 
letter J, then the 0, and at last the whole word John. 
My anxiety was now at its height, and quickly running 
to one end, Mr. BurstaU at the other, we moved the 
coflin away. At last I got it completely off, and to my 
intense delight read upon the brass plate the following 
inscription :— 

JOHN HUNTEK, 

Esq., 

Died 16ih Ooiu., 

AoKD 61 Yeabb. 
SR. ir. q 
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226 codDinoN of tee corns. 

The Haulers' aviiis, viz., a hand with an mrrotr oa 
it, aleo ibe three liorua of the hunter, ivere npcai the 
plate." 

Lest there should be any subseqnont doubt upon the 
identity of this coffin, a photograph waa taken of it 
by Mr, So8me,f which I have presented to the Boyal 
College of Surgeons. 

The coffin, with its contents, imiuediately after I 
discovered it, were carefnlly removed to sn empty 
vault under the chnrch, where they ■were locked up by 
Mr. Bniatall, who kept the key in his poesession. The 
lead coffin tras burst £;om the decompo^tion of the 
body -within, and the upper lid was loosened ; this lid 
waa taken by myself a few paces fiom the coffin in 
order to be placed in a light favonrable for the photo- 
grapher. The cloth covering the coffin was in goo<i 
order, and the braes nnils upon it still bore their polish ; 
the bottom alone was iojured by damp from contact 
with the groimd. The brass plate was as good as the 
first day it was put on. 

. here publicly beg to state that the sacred remain^ 

• The TiCttr of the church happBned, jnat before we found 
John HoDler, to have visited ns. He hadjuat left us whan wa 
found the object of our search. Hearing ooi shouts of J07- 
(which wo eould not restrain), he kindlj came back again, and 
congratulated us on ouz Derseveranee being thus rewaided. 

f Copies of this can, I helieTSi be obtained firom Mr. Hogarth, 
pnatsaller, Hajmarket. 
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of our illustrious founder were in no way meddled with 
or disturbed, by any person whatever, I feel it my 
duty to place this on record, with my own hand and on. 
my sole respondbllity, and if needed Mr. Burstall will 
verify the atatement. 

Immediately iifter I had seen John Hunter's coffin 
placed in security under lock and key, I rushed off 
to the College of Sui^;eong, and communicated the in- 
telligence to the Fre^dent and Council and to Pro- 
fessor Quekett. The Professor and many members of 
the Council, as well as of our profession in genera], 
during the nest few days visited the vaults to examine 
the coffin, but none of them ever looked into it | — this I 
am certain of. 

Though I had worked hard to g^n the object I 
desired, I was not sorry that I had taken the entire 
responsibility, as well as the carrying out of the task, 
upon myself; for from mj discovery arose two im- 
poitant events, via. ; — 

1. The reinterment of John Hunter in Westminster 

2, And the erection of a maible statue to hia memory 
in the Museum at the College of Sui^ons. 

There was some little difficult aboat the reinter- 
ment of John Hunter's remains in the Abbey, but the 
matter was so warmly taken up by the authorities of 
the Council, and the Profession in general, eapecinlTy 

Q 2 
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233 R£-nnTBii£irr of joes hu^tek. 

hy J. South, Eeq., one of the Cooncil, and Secretaiy of 
the John Honter Statue Fond, that at last matters were 
arranged satis&ctorily. 

I recollected that when my fkliher was Dean thera 
had been some talk of placing a boat of Hunter in tlio 
Abbey. The Dean was so anxious that this should 
be done, that he had promised to use hit) influence 
with the Chapt«r to obtain some modification, if not the 
entire remission, of the usual feee. The bust had, 
howerer, never been placed in the Abbey. I therefore 
called upon several members of the Chapter, and told 
them this, in the hope of inducir^ them to take a 
fiiTouiable view of the propositions of the Council of 
the Boyal College of Surgeons. Alter a time permis' 
sion was granted, and the reinterment of John Hunter 
took place in Westminster Abbey on March 28, 1859. 

EEISTEIiMENT OF JOHN HUNTEE. 

The " Times" of March 29, 1859, begins the report 
by giving a short account of the cireunisfances of John 
Hunter's death in the board room of St. George's 
Hospital. 

" The body was, in October, 1793, privately interred 
in the Church of St. Martin's-in-the-Fields, where it 
quietly reposed, till the recent Order in Council requiring 
the vaults to be closed up, gave Mr. Frank Buckland, 
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a member of the College, an opportunity of seorcluiig 
for, and ultimately securing, the precioaa remains, 
which were found enclosed in what muat originally have 
been a very handsome coffin, covered with £ne black 
cloth, and thickly studded with gilt sails and ornaments. 
On it was a brass plate with the &mily arms encircled 
in a rich scroll, with the cypress entwined, and bearing 
the following inscription : ' John Hunter, Esq., died 
16th October, 1793, ^ed 6i years.' Beneath this the 
authorities of ihe College had caused another plate to 
be attached, stating that ' These remains were removed 
from the church of St. Martin's- in- the-Fielda by the 
. Koyal Collie of Surgeons of England, March 28th, 
1859.' The coffin, which had been deposited in the 
Abbey on Saturday evening, was reinterred yesterday 
aflemoou on the north side of the nave, between Wilkie 
and Ben Jonson (the skull of tho latter was freely 
handed about). 

" There was of course no portion of the service ap- 
pointed for tiie dead read over the grave, although it 
was fully expected that Mr. Green, the learned Presi- 
dent of the College, would have delivered one of those 
eloquent orations for which he is so diatiiiguished. The 
following was the order of procession: — The remains is 
the original coffin, borne on a high bier, followed by the 
Dean of Westminster ; Mr. WUliam Hunter Biullie, a 
grand-nephew of Hunter — Lord Ducie, Dr. Clarke of 
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Cambridge, as repreaeiitingtEie trustee!) of the HunteriaD 
IVEuseum — Ur. Frank Buckland (eldest son of the lato 
respected Deaa of Westminster, to whom the pofes^ou 
ia indebted for the discovery of tLe remain!)), Professor 
Owen, the kte Hoaterian Professor — Dr. Mayo and 
Mr. Green, the Prcsideota of the Royal Collies of 
Physicians and Surgeons — (he Council and Professors 
of the College of Surgeons — the Censors of the CoUege 
of Physicians — the Master and Wardens of the Apothe- 
caries' Company — Mr. Thomaa Bell, F.R.8., Premdent 
of the Liontean Society — Mr. Skey, F.R.S., President 
of the E"yal Medicil and Chirurgical Society — Mr. 
Hilton, Preadent of the London Medical Society — Dr. 
Bsly and Mr. Stanley, of St. Bartholomew'B Hospital — 
Dr. Tyler Smith and Mr. Spencer Smith, of St. Mary's 
Hospit^— Dr. Bennett and Mr. Solly, of St. Thomas's 
Hospital — Dr. Chowne and Mr. Hancock, of Charing 
CroaaHospital — ^Dr, OgleandMr. Tatum, of St. George's 
Hospital — Dr. Freer and Mr. Sband, of the Middlesex 
Hospital— Dr. EadclifTe and Mr. Holt, of the West- 
minster Hospital — Sir William Feiguaon, of King's 
College — Mr. Gay, of the Great Northern Hospital — 
and many dielingnished provincial surgeons. 

" Arrived at the grave, the coffin was without farther 
ceremony depcsit^d in its final resting-place, where it 
was inspected by the crowded assembly, amounting to 
about COO. The entire arrangements were under the 
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direction of Mr. BurBtall, of 15 Hanover Street, Long 
Acre, and ^ve tlie greatest satisfaction." 

A very handsome ornamental brass now covers the 
remidns of John Himter, upon which ia the following 
inscription : — 

" Lord, how mftoifbld ate Thy wwis."' • 

Beneath 

an dspoaittd the remaiiu of 

JOHN SUSTER. 

Bom at Long Cald«nrood, Lanaitobiw, H3., 

on the 13th of Febniaty, 1728. 

Died in London on the I6[h of October, 1793. 

His BemainB were nmoTed bom the Choidt 

of St. IiIiinia'B-m-the-F[elda to this Abbey 

on the 2Sth of March, I8S9. 

The Boyal College of Suigeons of England 
hsTo placed this Tablet over the gravo of 
Sunter, to record their admiration of 
hia genioa, as a gjfted inCerpreter of the 
Dirine Pover and Wisdom at work in 
the Lave of Oiganie Life, and their grateful 



the f onnder of Scientific Snigeiy. 



" In wisdom hut Thon mad« them all."— Ps. dr. 24.1- 

Aii regarcls the erection of die statue to John Hunter, 
the following document was issued : — 

* On heading of the latB». t On foot of the brass. 
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jat RATti-S TO JOHM HTRITEB. 

' Bojal College of SnTgeoiis of Engbuid, 
"ISthMardi, ISfiS. 

■8". 

" I am directed to inform yon, that at a 
meetmg of Conncil, in committee, held on Saturdaj 
liist, the 12tbmstaat, 
" It was reaolTcd — 

" Tbat this committee feel tliat the leinteiment of 
the remains of John Hontor in Westminfiter Abbey 
aflbrda a moBt fitting opportnnitj to the members of the 
medical profeadon and otheraof raising a public memorial 
of thor high appreciation of the physiological and 
surgical labours of John Hunter, which have mainly 
tended to the advancement of die science of their pro- 
feeraon, and to the high rank of British mi^ry. 

" They therefore determine that a subscription shall 
be opened for the purpose of etecting a statue of 

" JOHN HUNTER. 
" Resolved — 
" Tbat the following gentlemen, in addition to the 

members of the Council, be invited to join this com- 

" The Trustees of the Hunterian Collection, 
" The President and CensoTs of the Royal CoUe^ 
of Physicians of London. 
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"The Master of the Society of Apothecurica of 
London. 

'• The Eegiua Professor of Phywc of Oxford. 

" The Eegiiis Frofeasor of Phyfdo of Canibridge. 

" The Director-General of the Army and Ordnanco- 
(Medical Department). 

" The Director- General of the Navy (Medical 
Department). 

"The PreMdent of the Eojal Society. 

" The President of the Linntean Society. 

" The President of the Zoological Society, 

" The President of the Geological Society. 

" The Veiy Bererend the Dean of Weatminater. 

" W. H. Baillie, Esq. 

"Eichard Owen, Esq. 

" Frank T. Buckland, Esq. 
" I have, therefore, to request that yoa will do ths 
Council the honour of accepting their nominatdon, and 
to inform you that the next meeting of the committee 
will take place at this College on Tuesday, the 29tb 
instant, at four c'clock, at which they desire your 



" I have the honour to be, 
"Sir, 
"JoHir F. South 

" (Hon. Sec.'). 
• F. Bocklajid, Eeq." 
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JZi STATUE IN THE UUSEUU BY VEEKES. 

The result of this committee was, that under the able 
and energetic management of John F. South, Esq^ 
Vice-President of the ColI^;e, and Secretary to the 
Committee, a mim of 11731. 173. Id. waa collected, and 
Mr. Weekes chosen to make tlie statue. This eminent 
sculptor lias feithfully reproduced in marble the cele- 
brated and well-known picture of Hunter by Sir 
Joahua Reynolds, now in the Council-room of the College. 
The likeness ia most admirable, and the attitude of this 
great phyaiologist (restored, aa it were, again to life, and 
seated in the midst of his museum) is indeed most 
admirable and striking — a beacon of encouragement to 
all young men who have chosen for their part in life 
the glorious profession of which John Hunter was such 
a briUiant leader and pioneer. 

My labours completed, my exertions were rewarded 
by the receipt, on August 29th, 1859, of a silTer medal 
from the Council of the Leeds School of Medicine, with 
tlie following reeolution : — 



Angnst it, UtB. 

Bit, — At a meeting of the Conncil of the ZeeAe School of 
Medicine, held a few days ago, I had the pleasure to moT« the 
folloving leEHiltltion, which was carried imaniniouslj : — 

" That a Silver Medal be preaented to FrtmciB T. BncUand, 
Eeq., as a mark of reppcirt, &om the Cooncil of the Leeds School 
of Uedidne, foe his eiertioiiB in placing the remains of John 
H'Jnter in Westminster Abhey." 

In ac«OTdance nith that tssolnh'on, I have the gratifieatioit 
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af aen^Dg you tbe medal enclosed, the leoeipt of which jau v 
pl«aae to iLcknowIedge at jonr leiaore. 



The medal is exceediogly handsome. On one side 
it bears a remiurkably fine portxtut of Joha Hunter, by 
Wyon, and on the other the -words — " Francisco T. 
Auckland. In memoriam eximis: pietatis erga reliqniaa 
viri illuHtrissimi Johannis Hunter, Scbola Medicince 
Leodiensis, D.D. AD. 1831 inat." 

In December, 1864, I received thirteen volumeB of 
handsomely-bound books, iritli the following letter: — 

" Bojel CollfgB of Snrgeona of England, 
"LonduD, 
" 19th day of December, 186i, 
" Dear Sib, 

" I have the pleasure of forwarding to 
yoa with this letter a copy of the catalogues of its 
Museum, presented to you by the Council of this 
CoUege. 

" In the first page of these volumes is inserted the 
resolution of the Council presenting these catalogues 
to you ; and I take this opportunity of forwarding a 
copy of the i-esolution of the Council of the 10th of 
March, 1859, viz. :— 
" ' Ee solved — 
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" ' That the thanks of this Council be giTen 

to Mr. Buckland for hia active and 

efficient Bervices in identifying the body 

of John Hunter.' 

" I am happy in bebg the medium of transmitting 

to you the gift of the Council. 

" Believe me, 
" Very faithfully yours, 

" J. HODQSOK, 

" President. 
" To Frank Buckland, E^., 
"Albanj SliBet, Eegent's Park." 

To this letter &om our President I replied as 
follows : — 

37 Mbaoj Street, Regent'i Puk. 
To the President and Council of the Boyal College of 



Ha. Pbesdiknt u 

Allow me to eipreaa to you th? extreme gratification I 
feel for the higi hraicmr yon haye dona ma in presenting me 
■with a copy of the cataloguea of your MoBBiun, together irith a 
formal vote of thanks of the Council passed March 10, IS69. 

It would be needlBss, in this place, to refer to the leaaona 
Thy the Council have conferred on me the double hoaoor; 
suffice it to Bay, that in i«acutng the mortal remaitia of our 
great and illustrious founder, Joho Hunter, from the vaults of 
the church of St. Martin-in-the-Fielda, Charing Ciosa, on the 
22nd of February, ISCiE>, and allervaida having the satisfaction 
of witnessing those remains deposited amid the mortal remains 
of a glorious band of the most distingnjebed iroithies that bare 
adorned our country,— amongst the monumenta of kings and 
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qoWDt, poets and hiEtorianB, pbiloBoplierB and diviceit, itatesmen 
and mniora in WestminsteT Abbey,* I feel that a high privil^^ 
has lallen to my lot 

The name of John Hunter, Tenerated not solely within 
theBft vails, but by the medical profession in all parts of the 
ciiilised world, bas thus — after his mortal remains havs been 
inooldering in the dust these uzty-siz long yean — again shono 
farti, an encouraging and propitious omen to bis proFaesional 
cliildien; and by the life-like statue which has recently been 
erected in bis Hosenm, our founder once more Seems to live and 
move among ns, and to preside over his Museum, which so many 
of the gentlemen I have now the honour to addreaa have ampli- 
fied and enlarged to the benefit of science and the good of 
BufTering humanity. 

From my earliest chilShood I was brought qj> by my late 
respected father, the Dean of Westminster, to regard the memory 
of John Hunter with a respect approacliiiig almost to Teneration. 
I T^oice, therefore, that Oiis early tutelage first suggested and 
then encoaraged me in carrying ont the services which I have 
been enahled to render to the remains of one whose example and 
memory mnat erer be desj to the sons of BscnJapiuB ; and when 
we see that thaae servioea are practically and formally acknow- 
ledged by the Council of the Koyal College of Sm^eone, it is a 
culminating point in the life of him who has performed them 
which can iall to the lot of bat few. 

Gentlemen, once more, both individually and collectirelj, I 
fender you my most sincere and heartfelt thanks. 

FaiNK BuCKliSD. 
Feb, 8, 180C. 

This tJiea is the history of the last honours paid by 
the present generation to the illustrioua John Hiuiter. 
and I rejoice exceedingly that Providence allowed me 
to be flie humble means of bringing them about. 

• See Sermon by Iir, Buokland " On the wopening of West- 
tniuEter Abbey." 
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THE SKULL OF BEN JONSON. 

It will have probably been observed that in tbe 
" Times '■' report of the reinterment of John Huater 
(see a few pnges back) a Btatement was made, " the 
skidi of Ban Jonson was fieely handed about" 

Again, in the " Times " of November 11, I8G5, the 
following paragraph appeared : — 

"The Skdll OF Beh Jonson- — In the course of a 
paper read this week bj Dr. Kelbume King, president 
of the Hull LiMrary and Philosophical Society, before 
the members of that Society, on ' The Eecent "Visit of 
the British Association to Birmingham,' the Doctor, in 
speaking of a visit which he and Dr. Richardson, of 
London, had made to Shakespeare's birthplace, at 
Stratford-on-ATon, narrated the followii^ curious in- 
cident: — He said that a blind gentleman, who thought 
DO one but the guide was present, mentioned that a 
jriend of hia had a relic which would he a valuable 
addition to the Shakespearean Museum at that place,- — 
the skull of Ben Jonson. When this friend attended 
the funeral of Dr. , at Westminster Abbey, Le 
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perceived tliKt die next grave, that of Ben Jonson, bad 
been opened, and he could see the skeleton of tlie body 
in the coffin. He could not re^st the opportonitf of 
putting in liis hand and extracting tbe skull, wliich he 
placed under bis cloak and carried o£ From a remark 
which the blind gentleman dropped, Dr. Bichardeon 
thought he could identify the offender, and be aaked 
if the person's initiala did not conaiat of certain letters. 
The blind gentleman ^ras not a little startled at finding 
that bis secret was out; headmitted the fact, but prayed 
that no advantage might be taken of the discovery. 
This was promised ; but, aa Dr. Bicbardson is an 
ardent admirer of the Avonian bard, he is determined 
that, without going to extremities, he will bring the 
noceaaary pressure to bear on the possessor of the 
skuU, so that it diall be placed in a more wortby 
repocdtory than the cabinet of an obscure individual." — 
Times. 

I think it, tberefbre, my duty to the public to record 
what I know of the matter in this place. 

In the year 1849, Sir Robert Wilson, Knight, was 
interred in the Abbey, and the place chosen for the 
grave was close to a triangular stone, let into the 
pavement in the north ^sle, on which these words wert 
inscribed : — 

EAEE BEN J0K30N. 

My father, who was then Dean, told me tbat Ben 
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Jonson * had, at his own request, been buried, not in 
the nsnal podtjon, but that the coffin bid been placed 
upright in the earth, with the feet downwards. 

I hare forgotten tHe exact particulaTs the Dean tJien 
told me, bnt I have since been down to the Abbey, 
and find jrom " Mentor " (who baa acted as guardian 
of Dean's Yard for veiy many years), d)at a local tradi- 
tion existe that Ben Jonson asked the king (King 
Charles the First) to grant him a favour. 

" What is it ? " said the king, 

"Give me," said Ben Jonaon, "eighteen indies 
flquare of ground." 

" Certainly," said the king ; " but wliere will you 
h.ive it? " 

" In Westminster Abbey," replied Ben Jonson. 

• " Jonson, Benjamin, was bom at WeBtminstfr, in the jeej" 
1574, and edac&ted at Westminster School ; while he was there 
bis mother married a BMond hustand, ty trade a bricklajer, and 
vhen Jonson became of sufGcieal age to be employed, he worked 
at hia father-in-law's liuainesa. Some gentleman who saw him 
working with his father took compassion on him, and he was 
sent by Camden to Sir Walter Haleigh. In the year 1598, his 
fame rose by the production of the tomedy of ' Erery Man in his 
Humour,' at the Olobe Theatre, and irom this time he adopted 
the practice of writing a play every year. He appears to hare 
snffered much from poverty in the latter part of his life. Ho 
died on August 6, 1637, and was buried three days afterwards 
in Westminster Abboy." He was the friend and colemporaiy 
of Shakespeare, "who, in 1698, had been admitted to an intimacy 
with Ben Jonson." 
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" Your request ia granted," said the ting, 

Bea JonsoQ knew tliat if he had aaked direct for 
ivbat he really wanted he would probably hare been 
refused ; he therefore adopted the above ingenious plan 
of obtaining a iavourable answer. 

The above is (as I have s^d before) the local tradi- 
tion. I shoold feel mach obliged if any reader of this 
could tell me if it is recorded in any book ; I myself 
have searched in vain. 

When, tberefore, Sir Eobert Wilson was buried close 
to the triangular stone which marked the grave of 
Jonson, my father instructed me to go into the Abbey 
and look after the giave-d^gers, in order to ascertain 
wbat I could about the above-mentioned tradition. 

After a time, the men found a coffin very much 
decayed, which, from the appearance of the lemains, 
must have originally been placed in the upright position. 
The skull found among these remains, Spice the grave- 
dig^ier gave me as that of Ben Jonson, and I took it at 
once into the Dean's study. We examined it together, 
and then going into the Abbey, carefully returned it to 
the earth ; retaining, however, a few fragments of the 
coiEn wood. 

John Hunter's grave, I observed, was ordered to be 
dug Bomewhei'e near the spot where we Lad deposited 
the skull some years before, so I gave minute instruc- 
tions to the grave-digger (the same man, Spice, that 

SEB. IV. R 
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had found it before), that if he should by chance turn 
up Ben Jonson's aknll again from the earth, he should 
lake great care of it and give it into ray charge. In 
the coarse of his work he did find this skull again, and 
■when I went down early in the morning of the day of 
the reinterment of John Hunter, to e^umiae the grave, 
the old man told me he had found Ben Jonson's skuIL 
He gave it me, and I knew the skull again quite welL 

A thought came across me, thus : — To-morrow there 
will be a crowd of folks here, and it is more than likely 
that, seeing the inscription on Ben Jonson's triangular 
head-stone, they will look out for, and possibly carry 
off, the poor man's skull, if they can find it ; so I at 
once dug a hole in the ear^ which had been dug out 
of the grave, and piled up under the ledge of the monu- 
ment of Colonel James Bringfield* close by ; in this 
earth I hid Ben Jonaon's skull safely away. 

When the ceremony of the reinterment of John 
Hunter was completed, I went out with the rest of the 
people ; but as soon as the Abbey was clear, and the 
men began to fill up the grave, 1 went back again by 

* "Cd. James Bringfleld, eqnecry ta Prince Geoige of 
Denmark, aide-de-camp and gantleman of tie horse to tlio great 
Duke of Marlborough. He waa a native of Atingdon, in Berk- 
shire, sad was shot bj a cannoo-ball at the battle of Bamilios, 
on Whit Sandaj, May 12, 1706, -nhilst Temaunticg the Duke on 
a fresh, horse, 'his former fajling him.' He was interred at 
Bavechem, in Brabant." 
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B private door, and 'with my ovm bands placed Ben 
Jonson'a ekull oa the top of John Hanter's co£Bn, and 
waited till the grave was nearly filled up, and there 
could be no possibility of removing the skull. 

A. few days after the above quoted Btatement ap- 
peared in the " Times," the Dean of ■WeBtminater, Dr. 
Stanley, sent for me to inquire if I knew anything of 
Ben Jonson'a skull. I called upon him at once, and 
after I Lad stated to him the &cts aa above recorded, 
we went into the Abbey to look at the localitdes. 
Wishing to confirm my story, I inquired for Spice, the 
grave-digger, but foond that he had been dead aome 
time. " Mentor " told me that one Ovens was still 
aliv^ and that Oveua assisted Spice to dig the graves 
for both Sir E. WOson and John Hunter. We there- 
fore went down to see Ovens, whom I found so old 
that he could tell me nothing at all ; in feet, the poor 
old man's memory was nearly gone. I then asked for 
Mr, Kyde,who was clert of the works in my father's 
time ; and having ascertained that he had retired into 
private life, at once called upon him. 

And now I have another story to tell about this 
matter. Mr. Eydc informed me candidly, and at once, 
that he was quite certain that/ had never had the right 
ekull at all, but that he took charge of it. 

When Sir Robert Wilson was buried, in 1849, he 
(Byde), in hia official capacity, superintended Spice and 
x2 
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the ofiiet graye-tli^er in their operations. The earth 
ia which the giave was made was loose sand ; this sand 
he expected had been carted into the Abbey, as it was 
above the natural soil of the place. As the grave was 
being dug, this loose sand " rippled in like a quiet- 
Band ; " and in the course of the operations, Eyde 
himself saw the two leg-bones of Jonaon, fixed bolt up- 
right in the sand, aa though the body had been buried 
in the upright position, and tho skull came rolling 
down among the sand, from a position above the leg- 
bones, to the bottom of the newly-made grave. Ryde 
picked up the skull and canied it to the clei-k of the 
works' office, in the cloisters, and there he lucked it up 
till the newly-made grave was nearly filled up; he then 
brought it back again into the Abbey, and buried it 
about twelve or fifteen inches under the triangular stone 
on which the words " Bare Ben Jonson " are in- 
scribed. He remarked that there was hair still on the 
ekuU, and it was of a red colour. 

In 1859, when the grave was made for John Himter, 
Kyde was still clerk of the works, and John Hunter 
was to be buried close by the aide of the grave of 
Sir Eobert Wilson. It was likely that Ben Jonson's 
sfcull would again be found. Ryde therefore kept a 
look out for, and found the skull under the triangular 
stone where he had placed it. The skull had still 
traces of red hair upon it. Again, for the second time, 
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he took charge of it, and when Hunter's funeral was 
over, he again buried it some twelve or eighteen inches 
under the triangular stone, and here he says it is to bo 
found at this ipoment, never, I trust, to be ogain dis- 
turbed. Three or four skulls (Ryde told me) were 
fotmd in digging Hunter's grave, but they were at 
some distance to the westward of Bare Ben Jonson's 
stone. AH three skulls he replaced again in the graves; 
but both he and Spice remarked that one was missing. 

This, then, was the skull in the possession of the 
bhnd gentleman's friend, as mentioned in the " Times" 
of Nov. 11. It must have been taken out of the Abbey 
at the time of Hunter's funeral. 

Anyhow, it b quite positive and certain that the 
skull in question is not that of " Rare Ben Joneon ; " 
for two persons distinctly state that they took charge of 
it, and returned it to the earth, viz., first, Mr. Eyde, 
the cleik of the works, and, secondly, myself. 

I candidly confess that, in my opinion, the skull that 
the clerk of the works took under his charge on both 
occauons, as above stated, was really the skull of Ben 
Jonson, and this on account of the red hair which he 
observed upon it. Thanks to our excellent library 
of the Athenceum Club, I have been enabled to get 
curious particulars relative to the personal appearance 
of Ben Jonson. In a volume, entitled " Letters written 
by Eminent Persons, in &e Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
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CentnrieB, and Lives of Eminent Men. By JohD 
Aubrey, Esq. The whole now juat published from the 
originals in the Bodleian Library and AahinoleaD 
Muaeum. Longman, 1813" — I find evidence quite 
sufficient for any medical man to come to the conclu- 
sion that Ben Jonaon'a hair waa in all probability of 
a red colour, though the iact is not stated in so many 
words. 

Let us now thereibre sum up the evidence. 

The skull Eyde found had red hair upon it; it Was 
probably therefore that of Ben Jonson's. 

It was ibund twice under the triangular stone od 
which theworda"0 Rare Ben Jonson " were inscribed. 

It was twice taken thence, and protected against the 
chance of fttrther removaL 

It was, on the 28th of March 1859, buried eighteen 
inches below this triangular stone. 

It has not been in any way disturbed since. 

I think therefore the pubho may rest BESured that 
the skull of Ben Jonson still lies beneath his grave- 
stone in ■Westminster Abbey. 

As regards the stone on which the words " Kare Ben 
JoQSon " are inscribed, I would beg to inform the reader 
that there are two stones which bear this inscription : 
one a triangular stone on the fioor of the church, the 
other a square stone let into the wall a few yards to the 
northof the grave, underneath the monumeni: of Colonel 
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Jomca Bringfield, As t^prda this latter (the older) 
stoae, Ryde told me that he found it in the atone-yard 
of the cleik of the woiks' ofBce, in the cloisters, and 
reported it to my Father, who immediatdy examined it, 
and ordered a new place to be cut for it in the position 
where it can be now seen. Hyde and my Father 
together fitted the stone into the place which it now 
occupies ; the Dean at the time remarking to Byde 
that the name was spelt wrong, and not the correct 
way, " Jonaon." There is, however, no doubt what- 
ever that this square was the original stone which had 
been over the grave of Ben Jonson, the triang&lar 
atone being that which was put down when the floor of 
the Abbey was repaved, at the latter part of Dean 
Ireland' a lime. 

There is a tradition connected with this original 
stone, and it is that Ben Jonson's fiiends intended to 
place a fine monument in the Abbey to his memory ; 
this however wae never done, and there would have 
been no record at all of the place of his interment, had 
not a friend of the poet's given a small fee to a mason 
that he found at work at another monument, soon afler 
bis funeral, to cut the two simple words we now read. 

I have made it tny buuness to find oat the origin of 
this tradition, and am glad to have arrived at the facts 
of the case. Aubrey records as follows. 

" Mr. Benjamin Jonson, Poet Laureat (I have heard 
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my uncle Dangers Bay, who knew him), used to hve 
without Temple Bar, at a comhe maker's shop ubout 
the Elephant and Caatle. In his later time he Uved in 
Weatrainster, in the house under which you paase as 
you goe out of the church yard into the old Palace, 
where he dyed. He lies buryed in the North aisle in 
the path of Square stone (the rest is lozenge) opposite 
to the seatcheon of Kobertua de Kos, with this insciip-- 
tion only on him in a pavement stone, blew marble, 
about 14 inches square — 

O ItAEE BEN JONSON. 

W** was donne at the chardge of Jack Toung (after- 
wards knighted), who walking there when the graTe 
was covering gave the fellow eighteen pence to cut it." 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF THE SALMON. 
NOTES IK IRELAKD. 



The high privilege which we enjoy of travelling quickly 
and cheaply to the remote districts of the United 
Kingdom, cannot, I think, be too highly appreciated by 
all claases of eociety. 

The naiversal exodus from this great metropolis 
(like the migrationa of anadromous fishes) takes place 
eveiy autumn, and thousands of gentlemen and ladies 
liberated from the labours of Parliament — the duties 
of the bar — the office, — the consulting-room — or the 
toils and duties of London society, spread themselves 
iiir and wide through her Majesty's dominiona. Many 
are in search of what is ordinarily called pleasure, many 
go for sport alone. If these countless travellers would 
only take the trouble— I should rathersay, afford them- 
selves the pleasure — of observing and recording what 
they see aroand them, I am convinced that they might 
. gather an immense amount of information, hitherto un- 
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developed, whicli would be usefiil not only for them- 
selves but the public in general. 

'Within the last few years a great change has coma 
over the habits of the thinking British pubhc. I would 
especially remark that natural hiatoryisnowundergoing 
a new phase, viz., its conversion into practice. It was 
remarked by my friend Mr, Ffennell, late Inspector of 
Salmon Fiaheriea,* at the lecture I had the honour of 
giving at the Society of Arts on fish culture, that, 
" during an ofBcial investigation in Ireland in which he 
was concerned, an important questjon in natural history 
arose. The parties interested were represented by 
counsel, by whom the most opposite Bcientiiic theories 
as to the habits and properties of fish were advanced. 
At length an adjournment of the investigatioD was 
agreed upon, in order that the questions raised in the 
course of the inquiry might be referred to certain 
members of the Matural History Sociely of ^^— . It 
was, however, found that they were not able to give 
any information with regard to the habits of the sole, the 
salmon, or the tuibot, which would assist the fidieiy 
conunis^on in coming to a deciaon." 

The field of observation, therefore, is immense, and 
we are but just entering upon the confines of thb unex- 
plored land. I would now, therefore, hoist the colours, 
and beat the drum for recruits in this good cause, and 
• Mr. FfeDoeU died March 12, 1867, aged S7. 
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say to every one, " Keep your eyea open, your intelli- 
gence sharpened ; facta, lacts, lacts are Wliat we want ; " 
for no one knows but that a fact, insigaificant in itself — 
if it only be a (act — may lead to most important results, 
not only in the cultivation of land, but also ill the hither- 
to much -neglected cultivation of that which composes 
two-thirds of the eartli, viz., the waters, whether inland 
or oceanic. He, therefore, who will discover any new 
lact relative to tlie natural history of useful fishes, as 
the salmon, trout, solo, turbot, and t^t bivalved puzzle, 
die oyster, will be conferring great benefit upon the 
public at large. 

First, then, I would recommend all travellers to 
supply themselves with maps on a pretty large scale 
(the two-shilling Ordnance sheets are the best) of the 
country they are about to visit, and I would recommend 
tiem, before starting on their journey, to read any de- 
scription that can be obtained of the features aud 
products that will probably be brought to their notice. 
In a country new to the traveller there must of neces- 
aty be always something that will repay observation. 
Thus, whether be is in quest of sport or not, he should 
observe the geological formation, and the animal, 
T^etable, or mineral producfs of the country, together 
with the effect of the combination of various physical 
circumstances upon the habits and personal appearance 
of the popolntion that cultivate the soil. 
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Great interest may also be afforded, particiUarly to 
the angler, by tracing out the various water-sheds which 
go to form die " catchment baans " of the riTers in 
which he is about to fish. By taking an Ordnance map 
of the district, and running a blue or green line — never 
spare a map, write upon it flreefy — around the sources 
of the springs at tbe hOl tops which supply die main 
river, and also marking out the river and its windings 
in bright red, it will at once be perceived whence 
the water is obtained, and what qualities are given it 
by the geological foimations through which it fiows, 
and die kinds of fish which in consequence are found 
dierein. 

Thus, for example, he will learn that the requisites of 
a salmon-fishery are three. 

first, die sea, widiouC which the salmon cannot 
acqiure its full development ; 2ttd, a river of more or 
less lengdi — sometimes the river flowing from a lake — 
up which the fish run from the sea; 3rd, numerous 
fitreamleta flowing from the elevated regions and moun- 
tain districts, into the river and into the lake. It ia 
an invariable rule that die mote small tributaries there 
are to any salmon -fishery, die more salmon, if properly 
protected, there will be in it, and in proportion to the 
area of breeding ground go will he the number of salvion 
captured in tJie Jiahery. The question, therefore, of 
geological elevation and depression becomes of great 
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importance in tLe development of a salmon-fisheiy. It 
is far more important than actual extent. 

AgMD the composition of the water must be observed. 

Salmon in considerable quantities run from Galway 
Bay up into Lough Corrib, but/eic white trout are 
caught wiih them. 

In other districts of Ireland, on the contrary, large 
numbers of the white trout are caught in company with 
the salmon. 

The reason of this — and I hare it on the authority of 
Mr. Ffennell himself — is, the existence of bog water in 
ike rivers. Those who have fished the streama and 
lakes about BaHinahinch know well that they contain 
abundance of white trout, The reason is that (from soma 
unknown cause) white trout prefer streams which 
contain bog water to those which do not contain it. 
On the east side of Lough Corrib no white trout are 
found — there is but very little bog water: but they 
are found on tlie west side, where the feeders of the 
lake run through a coimtry abounding with bogs. 

Many gentlemen, I would venture to remark, start 
on their travels armed with rod or gtm, for ihe sole 
purpose of killing or destroying, whether by land or by 
water ; to these I would say, do not care BO much for 
the actual killing the animal or fish, aa for the investi- 
gation of its habits and the conditions of its existence. 
The actual habit? of the living creature are quite us 
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wortLj of attentiTe observation as tlie tranatoiy plea- 
sure of merely turning it into an object of sport. 

I will now endeavour to give Bome alight idea of 
wliat I saw and learnt during a journey over a countiy 
new to me, and trust my readera will forgive all imper- 
fections and ahortcomings. 

We came into Galway at dusk, tired, hungry, and 
dust-covered, but greatly pleased at a prospect of a 
little bard work out of doors. Early bird fashion, I 
was up pretty soon, to have a look about and a comfort- 
able bath. I walked up from the fishery, bouse to the 
weir, and juBt above the bridge perc«ived a number of 
dark-looking objects lying motionless in the glass-clear, 
ever-flowing water. The morning sun was shining 
bright, and I was fearful my shadow would £kll on the 
objects, wbaf«ver they might be, so I dropped instantly 
on my hand and knee, and bending forward, peeped 
over at them, feeliog a sensation, I should imag^e, 
Bimilar to that experienced by a pointer dog when 
making a discovery of a covey of partridges on the 1st 



Can those dark-looking bodies, then, be salmon 7 
Oh ! you shining, lovely creatures I At last, then, I 
see you free and at liberty in your native element. 
Mysterious water feiries, whence come ye 7 Whither 
are ye going ? Why do ye hide your lustrous ancl 
beautiful iigures in Uie unseen and unknown' caverns of 
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tiio deep blue sea 7 Why do ye diua tiio eye of mortal 
man ? Hitlierto I have Been you only lifeless, mmn- 
mied in ice, and lying in marble state on &hmoiigers' 
slaba. Who could believe that m life you are so won- 
dronaly beautiful, ao mysterious, so incomprebensible ? 
Hiousands and hundreds of thousands of your babieu 
have I reared up from the egg to fiahhood. But now, 
there you are, full of hfe, health and activity, a herd of 
water-cattle, impelled by a marvellous nnipyi) to per- 
form the functioDB that nature has allotted to you, and 
destined to multiply and to serre the behests of ma^, to 
whom has been del^;ated dominion not only over the 
beasts of the field, the fowls of the air, but also over 
the fishes of the sea. 

Ah ! what is that? a silver flash in the water I See, 
yon huge fish, the master of the herd — the leader of the 
caravan through the watery deeps — has seen the move- 
ment of my upliil«d arm. jLike an arrow from a bow 
he shoots forward a yard or two, and then drops back 
slowly and gracefully down into his place. See, agtun, 
a game of play between two of the younger and more 
lightheart^d salmon grilse. No swallow round the 
Bteeple-lower, no Beagull in a wind, ever sailed so 
gracefully or so swiftly as you; sorely ye are wondrona 
creatures ; I admire, ah ! I love ye. 

But why remain here in the shallow water, my 
pretties ? Why not get up into the deep stdll waters 
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of Lough Corrib at onoe, where you would be out of 
harm's way m the deep cavenie of the vast lake? Let 
U8 see if the road ia clear for you. So I walked along 
a while, and sooa came to the celebrated Galway weir. 
The water was so low, that it was ouly just dripping 
over the edge of the weir, but at the west end of it was 
the salmon-ladder so wisely erected for the benefit (rf 
the travelling salmon. 

I had watched my tnuned minnows oftentimes going 
up the model salmon-ladder erected by Mr. Ffennell, 
jun., close to my fish-hatching-boxes at the Horticul- 
toral Gardens ; but in a moment I saw what a naefiil 
invention the salmon-ladder may be ; how the success 
or failure of a fishery may depend upon Hiis ingenious 
mechanism, if it be only fixed in the right place. We 
have a hen-house admirably adapted for the farmyard 
pouldy, but it is too high for the birds to fly up and 
deposit their eggs, which they are willing to do for our 
use and benefit. Surely let us place a ladder ftir them 
to go up into their roost. So, too, with the salmon. 
Thousands and thousands of miles of water are now 
running deserted and salmonless in upland streams in 
England ; and why 7 because the fish are prevented 
and excluded fix)m running up the rivers byweirs, mills 
and other obstructions which the hand of man has 
placed across their pathway. It is highly impolitic not 
to make an efficient pass over these. Nay, more : it is 
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net only foolinh, but poBitivelj cruel to tLese ooble 
salmon — whom we thus treat aa our worst enemieH, 
instead of, as they really are, our best inends ; and aa 
vermin rather than as valuable additions to our tables. 
What would haj^jen, may I aek, were we to stop out 
breeding foses from their earths in woodlands, ot to cut 
away all die covert where pheasants love to make their 
nests 7 We know &om experience, unhappily, what 
happens if we bar the £ah out of their breeding places.* 

* Oas of tbe chief leasons irhj tha flaheries of the Thames 
lisve been falling off, is I beliare the constmctdon of the uanga- 
I ion weirs, which are terrible obatmeCiona to the Decent of the 
Rsh. In thsspringthoasaDdsofcoarsefieh.TBlaablefiir angling 
puFposes, and as food for the poorer classes, assemhle at the 
weirs. For the last three jeais the weirs hare been opened and 
the fish allowed to ascend; mainly tbrongh the tnergjolmj 
frieod Stephen Pander, Esq., one of the most active members of 
the Thames Angling Freserration Society, and witli the permis- 
sion of the Board of Thames Conservancy. At the representa- 
tioD, moreover, of the Thtunes Aagliiig Society, this Board have 
most liberal; built two fish-ladders, one at Moulsey (Hampton 
Court) weir, the other at, Teddingtan weir. We still pera«vem 
in our attempts to stock the river with salmon, and for the last 
three jears haya turned out above one hundred thousand young 
fieb, bath salmon and tronL Wo ate landed at foi our pains, 
but the laugh will be on the other side when the Bolmon are 
restored to the Thames, which I sincerely trust will take place 
at no distant period. Anyhow, it shall not be our &ult if tliis 
wiehed-for event doea not take place. 

The public ore invited to examine our hatching process aarried 
on during the winter months at my friend's, Stephen Ponder, Es^-i 
at Hampton ; and our leoring-pondB (aim liberally provided 

SER. IV. a 
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The Galwa^ salmon-ladder ia a good specimen of Hx 
kind ; it ia conattucted of aoM aUbs of stone placed in 
Buch a. portion that die irater rUEhing down it comes ia 
direct contact with the main coirent helow, and tliat 
the sahnon ascending shall find it without difficulty. 

Xiettmg myself down fi-om the platform above on to 
the walls of the ladder, I obserred that the water from 
the lake came through the first " alot " oir opening of 
the ladder in a solid glass-like mass ; but that once in 
the steps of the ladder, it bubbled and boiled like a 
young Niagara. 

Baing in an experimental turn of mind, I bethought 
me I would for a moment just try and see what sort of 
sensation the aalmon experienced when making head- 
way through this cataract, and at the Bamo time get 
a pleasant morning bath. Oh I that I had scales and 
fins for five minutes, thought I ; never mind, I must do 
withont them. I then stepped into the ladder— but as 
quickly scrambled oat again, for the rush of water 
tripped up my feet in an instant from the shppeiy fioor 
of the ladder. I must look out, thought I, or I shall 
just go down the ladder like a. log of wood over a 
Canadian portage and not up it sahnon-fashion, and, if 
somebody does not throw a sahnon-Uy neatly over me and 

hy th« Tbamea ConssrvuK^ Boaid), close U> the lock at Snnbniy. 
Tbs young fish aie hare preserved &om Ihmi enemies till lai^ 
moogh to be set free in the river itself. 
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jilay ma judiciously with ihe rod, or if Turk, the ganger 
of the Bahaon-nets at Eenmore Point, does not catch me 
in one of his hauls, by Joye, I shall go out to sea, and 
bomaclea and oyster spat ^rill adhere to me ; or I may 
have to take up my quarteis — I should not mind it for 
a while — with the seals at the back of the He of Arran, 
till I am caught and exhibited as a talking, writing, and 
performing fish. Not liking to be beaten I chancod 
all this, and again made a cautious descent into the 
ladder, and, placing my feet against the step below 
me, imagined myself to be a salmon, congratulated 
myself on narrow escapes from the nets and the cniives 
below, and bethought me bow desirable it would be to 
get up to winter quartets in Lough Corrib above. But 
all I could think or do, I could not advance one single 
inch up the ladder against the stream. If I moved, in 
an instant the water knocked me about against the stops 
like a wood-chip in a street gutter after a thunderstorm. 
So I chose a comer of the ladder where the water 
boiled and bubbled round, and sat there, wishing and 
trusting that some salmon would take it into his head 
to ascend while I was in the ladder. We should hob- 
nob very well together, thought I, and we would smoke 
the pipe of peace together. Presently I heard a voice 
behind me — 

" Bedad ! yer honner, you're the finest fiah I ever see 
in the ladder this long time j and, by the powers, if I- 
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had got a gaff in m}- hand, Fd just strike it into ^our 
Bcolea, and see how you would like it.' 

I looked up, and there waa one of the water-bailiffs, 
irho, watching me &om a&r off, conld not imagine what 
hngs eea monster had got into the ladder and vaa 
floundering about in it. 

We had a good laugh over this at the break&st-table ; 
and one boBt made a note that at the next session of 
Parliament, he must aak for a fecial clause to be 
inserted to prohibit Mr. Buckland, and other semi-am- 
phibious Cockneys, from {lonndering about in s^mon~ 
ladders at imreasonably early hours on sultry s' 
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THE SALMON NETS. 

"Vcpn Bee tlio wajs the fisherman dotli tain 
To etAcb t^e fieh ; what eagines doth he make. 
Behold I how he engageth aJl Ma wits, 
Also his snares, liaas, angles, hooka, and oeta, 

BtJiTTAs's Pitgrim't Progrttt. 

The fishery at Galway ia founded upon chartera and 
rights of great antiqai^, and the riEitor cannot but be 
struck with the inscription OTcr the door of Mr. 
John Miller's' house: — " Galviie Insula, unde civitatia 
nomen. Jus ad capiendas pisces reserratum Hen. iij., 
AJ). 1121."t The rivet which connects Lough Corrib 
with the sea is but of a -short extent, and runs along the 
outskirts of the town. Through it the salmon must pass 
on their way from the sea to the lake above, and the 
salmon when en route pay tithe and tribute to their 
lawiiil owners, as in former time the barons living in 
the old castles on the Ehine exacted black-mail from 
the travellers on the river below. There are direo 

■ Mr. Miller is lesiee of ibis Gsli^, under m; &iead T. Ash- 
Tortli,Esq. 

t " The island of G&Iwa;, whence the name of the township. 
The right to capture fiab in the reign of Eing Henry the Thir^ 

^D. 1231." 
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EtatdonB where the nets are irorked ; the principal one m 
Eenmore Point, a masa of rocks which juta out into the 
aea, and forma one Bide of the harbonr moath, while the 
pier-head forms the odiet. This ia the place where the 
aalmon congregate before thej leave the aea for their 
jonmey up the riTer, and is therefore a good place to 
catch them. 

Ab we came on to the qnaj, I imagined that the men 
ivorking at the nets in the distance had gone suddenly 
mad, for they were all hammering (like people killing 
rata in a bam) at aome white ahining bodies which were 
kicking about among the rocks. 

" They are killing the salmon," aaid Mr. John 
Miller, who joined us ; " they hare got a &mons catch 
this morning, for the fish seem in a humour for running 
up." 

" See yon," said I, " that grand fellow just springing 
clean out of the water, hke a sperm whale at play. 
How he glitters, all enamelled with silver. Surely he 
IB dancing the ' gillie callum ' ot sword dance. We will 
have you presently within the net, my boy, unless you 
look sharp and swim up beyond its aweep. Look, there 
is another, and another, and another, all dancing, too. 
Surely an excursion trtdn has jnst come in from the 
broad Athintic, and these axe the passengers set loose, and 
having a iree-and-ea^ among themaelvea. I auppose 
it's &e aea lice that's worrying you so, my lada. Yon 
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cannot scratch them offwith joxa fins, eo you are jnet 
going to try to ehake them off; but the;^ have terrible 
hook-like claws, and jou will have a difficult to do 
it."* I own I became temblj excited, and as eager to 
get a haul at the nets as Jim Hilla, the huntsman of the 
Keythrop, is to get " forrard, hark forrard !" to his 
hoonds when the old dog-fox breaks covert from Tar 
Wood the first hunting morning of the season. So we 
shouted like lunatics to the men, who immediately saw 
us, and pulled across to us. 

" Ah !" said I, " I see ; my little glass magician here 
tells me that the specific gravi^ of the water is 1*006, 
and the temperature 63°, therefore it must be pretty 
nearly fresh water here, although we are nearly on the 
sea." These Galway sahnos are caught in nets which 
are barely tmelve feet in depth, while the water below 
them aver^es ihirty fett deep. Accordii^ to a theory 
of the owner of the fishery ^ej prefer awinuuiiig in the 
fresh water, which runs over the salt water — like cream 
over milk ; and, having had enough of sea-water fai 
some months past, are glad to have a roll and a tumble 
in the fresh to which th^ have at last arrived. 

" Your honour's welcome," said the men, as our host 
grated her keel on the rocks. "Lot^ life to your 
honour 1" 

* Tbe sea-lice are net the primsi; cbubs of nlmon Isaving the 
•ea, as is lield by some. 
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" You muHt show me some eport, lode," said I, " for I 
have come (til the way from London to Bee you." 

" Bedad, Doctor !" (the men duistened me " Doctor " 
at once) " we wilL" 

Fine, sturdy, Lardy fellows these fishermen — reguiaf 
water-dogs, and as hard as nails, though the cold they 
have to endure is sometimes very great. 

"Eound with the nets, ladsl" cried Miller, The 
coble boat (which Mr. Miller has introduced from Scot- 
land) at once darted from the shore : 

finibni omnes, 
Haud mora, prcudlnere siiig ; ferit ethen clanor 
Kauticns ; oddnctU Bpumant fieta vena Jacertis. 
Infindunt prntet Eulcofl ; totomque dehisdt^ 
ConTolsum lemu lostrisqne tridentiliaB, squor.* 

Vmao, jS^khI, t. 136. 

Round she went, describing a great circle, whilst the net 
played itself off from the board at the stem of the coble 
with a grace and ease that the engineer of the trans- 
Atlantic telegraph cable might well envy. Arriving again 
at the rocka, after they had performed the circuit, tha 
men threw over from the head of the boat a heavy etona 
as an anchor, leaving her to take care of herself, and ran 
' * With sboats the sulors rend the stany sMes ; 
I«ahed irith their oara, tha emokj billows rise. 
Sparkles the briny mun, and the vexed ocean fries. 
Eiact in time with equal Btrokes they row ; 
At once the hnuhing oara and branen piOT 
Uiwh np the eandf warea, and ape the depths below. 
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up to a windLuB which was fixed into a hole in die rock, 
and kept steady -with big Etoaes. The etrain on the lopQ 
was tremeDdous as the tide swayed the long net away 
into a huge bag ; bat at length it approached the shore, 
and all was excitem'^at. 

" There are fish in the net," Bays Miller. 

" How can you possibly tell V said I, " for the bag 
of the net is twenty yards off." 

" If yoo look close to the top of the water," said Mil- 
ler, " yon will see two or three little air-bubbles, about 
as big as hazel-nats, rising to the Bur&ce. Fish nearly 
ulwaya emit these bubbles wben in the net, but the 
reason I do not know ; and it requires a sharp eye to see 
tbem at all." 

"There he is," said I; "a huge fellow has jnat swum 
in towards the shore, erideutly aware that he is a 
prisoner. Look, he has gone back into the bag, bat we 
shall Boon handle him, I guess." 

In a few minutes the bag of the net b^an to show at 
the top of the water, and the men ran quickly with it up 
the slope of the rocks. What a sight was there 1 some 
fifteen or twenty beautiful salmon, straggling and leap- 
ing, fighting and gasping for their dear lives. 

The^men at once began killing the poor fish, giving 
each of them a tap on'the head with a short club, which 
they call the " killing-stjck ;" in some places, I believe, 
it is called " the prie!^." I also seized a killing-slick, 
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and helped tbe men to put the poor creatures out ot 
their misery ; a very sligfat tap on the head is sufficieDt 
to stun tind kill them. The blow given, the whole body 
of the fiah qnivers and vibiatea for a, second or two in 
the most temarlable manner, and i fkncjr sometimes 
becomes slightly iridescent. TLere is also a peculiar 
scent about a salmon just taken oat of the water — a 
'" game " odour by no means unpleasant— the cuciunber 
scent of a smelt is not unlike it The poor fish, of 
course, did not jnako the least resistance, more than 
dancing and fluttering about in the nets ; but I thought 
that if they bad the power and will to bite us, we men 
shoiild have been obliged also to dance and flutter about 
to get out of their way, for they have pretty sharp teeth. 
We had hardly finished killing the fish of this hau!, 
before another lotwera landed. The gang of fishermen 
are divided into two parties, and there is always a net 
being either payed oat of the boat or else being hauled 
in evtxy minute during the time allowed by the tide for 
fishing. Two, three, four hauls consecatively may bo 
blank, but the fifth haul may encircle a large number of 
fish ; the reason of this is, I am convinced, that the fish 
come in from the sea in fiimily parties, and swim steadily 
along, every now and then soundli^ a halt like a troop 
of cavaliy. If the fish happen to stop in the space com- 
toauded by the net, they will of course be all captured; 
and as it is impossible to know fiie exact moment when 
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the fish run up and halt, it is necessary to beep Ihe nets 
perpetually going, hit or miss, on &e chance of their 
being present, Sometimea the fiih are seen some 
hundred yards out at sea below the net epringing out of 
the water like flying-fish, but etill advanoing steadily 
towards the river. When this ia seen, the nets are 
neatly Buce to have a good take in a few minutes. 

No human being knows for certain how iar the salmon 
go out into the sea when they descend from the river. 
Mr. Miller tells me he has evidence that they go a loi^ way 
out into the Bay of Galway. One morning, moreover, 
I had a long chat with the Cladagh* fishermen as they 
were pitting altogether smoking their pipes, and without 
my putting any kind of leading question these men all 
nssuied me that they had seen salmon in the Atlantic 
some twenty miles beyond the Isle of Arrau, a most 
remarkable island. This island ia some twenty-three 
miles liom the mouth of the river, and upon it ihe huge 
Atlantic waves sometimes break with terrific violence. 
The men assured me that the salmon they had observed 
at sea were apparently on the march, invariably jump- 
ing out of the water with their heads towardt the Bay of 
Galway, 

* These men inbabit a certain portion of the town of Qalwaj, 
and ure sud to ba the remaioi of an ancient Spanish colony. 
The? keep themielreB quite distinct from the inhabitants of 
GitliTRj. Their histor; is most interesting. 
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It IB out at sea tiiat these inyBterioua fisli lay on tLdr 
winter's snpplj of fat, eating principally Ba&d eels, and 
the small trf of aea-fiiib. ^ey also will Bometimes eat 
freah-water fish (see Appendix).* They do not core to 
feed when oa the march. I have esamined the stomachs 
of hundreds of salmon, and found laiely anything in 
them but intestinal parautes, and these often in abun- 
dance. I have, however, on two occasione fonud the 
semi-digested remains of heriings. The teeth of the 
ealmoa are certainly rapacioiia; and from the teeth 
the food of the animal ought, by a comparative anato- 
mist, to be pretty well predicted. Thus, the teeth of the 
rapadous shark are as different from those of an herbi- 
TOious fish, ench as a tench, as are the teeth of a lion 
I'rom those of a biUygoat. The salmon has lapadous 
teethj" round his jaws, and if t^e observer will pass his 
linger some distance down the throat of a semi-dead 
salmon, he will find that it will be ahatply pinched by a 
set of needle-pointed esophageal teeth which are fisod 
into the skin of the gullet, and which break up and 
comroinnte tte food whidi has been captured by the 
' teeth set along the edges of the jaws. 

• " Tranaport of live Salinon from WorceBter." 
f These teeth ehow no peculiar microscopic stmctnTe. Mj 
friend Mr. Hetuy Lee and myBelf once thought we might tell a 
tiout &om a salmon Ii; a aectioQ of the tooth, lint this t«Bt 
will aot do. 
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I have ireqnentlj taken from the filets Etnd stomaclis 
of sea trout cangbt ia the nets trith salmon, at Galway, 
the fry of joQng fish, which had apparently juet been 
swaUowed. The ealmon, therefore, have the same 
chance of feeding as the trout, but thej apparently do 
not arail themselyeB of it, at all events in the estnary 
of the river. Stdil it is extraordinary that when in the 
fresh water they will take the fly. I believe the sabnon 
do not imagine the angler's fly to be a fly ia the ordi- 
naiy acceptation of the t«rm, bnt aimply a ehrlup ; fur 
if a fly be watched when jerked aboat by the angler's 
rod in the water,' it reminds one strongly of the quick 
jerk-like movements and springs of the ordinary 
shrimp, and therefore I think the salmon su|^oses the fly 
to be a shrimp. 

Yery oiten he takes it because he ia idle, and has 
nothing else to do but to run at a strange glittering- 
body and see what it is. 

I am much pleased to find that this is also the idea of 
the clever author of the " Life of a Salmon." • The 
Salmon himself thus writes : — 

" I was on the point of mi^esting to my companions 
a movement higher up the stream, when my attention 
was attracted by what appeared to me a familiar object 

* Tbe "life of a Salmoa." Thsantobiograpliy of tJisLitfl 
Salmo Sslar, £aq. Bay & Son, Onto Street, Lincoln's Ina 
Fiolda Price 1*. 
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—A ahrimp or prami, or Bome other small object of t!ie 
ocean so lately quitted, and whicli had fumishcd mo 
witli many a boontiflil meaL It floated gently over 
my head, not over bright in colour, but showy, and its 
hues, which were dispersed uuifonnly orei its body, 
blended together and formed one harmonious whole. 
Its movements were short and rapid, and it seemed to 
be striving, with doubtful result, to stem the some- 
what rapid stream. What induced me I cannot say : 
I was not hungry ; indeed I had felt no dedre to eat 
since I entered the fresh water ; I was hardly in the 
mood for play for I felt that the serious business of life 
was before me ; but impelled by some unaccoimlablo 
impulse, 1 rose from my resting-place, and attempted 
to seize it in my mouth. The motion was rapid, bnt 
still teo slow to be effectual; the creature vanished 
ere mj lips could close on it." 

I shall quote no further, as the reader must read tha 
book and see how the adventure ended. The etory is 
admirably told. 

When examining the fish aa we rowed them in the 
boat from the nets towards the quay where the cart was 
waiting, Ur. Miller pointed out there were two kinds 
of salmon foundin the Galway river, viz., the fish of the 
ordinary colour and shape, and " the black-backed 
fish." 
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Th^ points of this black-backed £ah, aa compared to 
xbe ordinary fish, aie as foUows : 

1. His back ia almost inky black, but below tlia 
lateral line he is as bright and glittering as any other 
eabnon. 2. His head and general shape is trout-like, 
the former being often much peaked, and certainly not 
handsome to look at ; the epota on his jowl are lai^e 
and well defined. He is thicker through the body, bat 
hia mdes are not so deep as in ordinary fish. The l^esb 
ia dightly whiter, but, neverlheleBs, ten black fish would 
weigh, on the aTerage, one-fourth more than the ordi- 
nary fish. After the middle of June, of the fish caught 
at Galway, one-oxth are black-backs, but before this 
time they are only caught every now and then ; they 
have sea-lice upon them, iihowing that they have coma 
straight fiom the sea, and they are in as good condition 
oa their white-skinned brethren. Finally, the " black- 
back " can always be recognised, not only by its colour, 
but by its shape. Mr. Miller thinks they are a pecu- 
liar breed of fish, and difier from the ordinary salmon 
only aa one breed of doge diSers from another ; he u 
also of opinion that they q)awa In deeper water than 
the other fiah, viz. at Cong, at the head of Lough Corrib. 
My own opinion is, that they are fish which have spent 
most of tlieir lives in dark bog-coloured water, and benca 
Ihey have assumed the peculiar dark appearance tliey 
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pteeent,* for, aa Tre all know, the colour of the fish ia 
TTonderfully influenced by the colour of the water in 
which it lives. I fkacj, therefore, that these fish have 
been trying lo get up into their own streams — the 
Farbough, the SpicldJe, the Inver, and the Costello^ 
which ate not very fer off from the mouth of the Galway 
river ; but not finding sufficient water to tun up, have 
come on to the mouth of the Galway river. There ia 
generally enough water for them here, and the drier 
the Bummer, the better ia iLe Galway fishery, for the 
simple reason that the fiah of the smaller rivers crowd 
to the big ond for the sake of the grtoter flow of water. 
The same thing takes place in Donegal Bay, where in 
dry summers a great number of fish run up to the 
Ballyshannon fishery ; but in wet weather the nmnbera 
offish lall off, for the simple reason that there is plenty 
of water in their own streams : the same thing holds 
good with the Galway fishery. 

Mytheorythattheseblack-bauked salmon are coloured 

• Referring to Mr. Buckland's tbtj interesting paper, " A "^ 
Bim tlmiugh Connem&ra and ObIitsj," I would remark, in 
humble confirmatioa of iaa tiieoi?, tliat I could at a glance pick 
out from a fislierman'a basket almost ereiy trout he had caught 
on the Btremns which nin through bogs, the sourcea of these 
rirera being on the moora in East ComTslL The trout ore 
iuvariablj darker — in fact, " blaek-backs " — and quite inferior, 
both in flavour and appearance, to the beautifuliy-coloured flsh 
taken from the rippling clear beds of the Camel or Inne}', into 
which theac bog-tribntariea flow. — S. S. S. 
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by the bog water is, I tbint, Btxengthened hj die iact, 
that when examining the fish caught by the nets at the 
mouth of the Eallinahiiich riyer, I observed that there 
were a very large number of bJact-backs ; and this 
• rirer, as I Lave already stated, is fed by water from off 
bog land. Mr. Miller haa kindly had a photograph 
taken of a black-back, and of an ordinaty fish of 
exactly the same size and weight as the black-back ; 
he has alao Bent me a freah-caught specimen, of which 
Mr. E. Ward has made a plaster cast, and which Mr. 
Briscoe has beautiiiilly coloured to life. The photo- 
graphs and cast are now in my " Museum of Economic 
Fiah Culture," Eoyal Horticultural Gardens, South 
Kensington, with many other casts of useful fiah, both 

In the auCunm large male fish in most rivers as- 
semble together, somewhat after the jashion of deer, 
and prepare to run up to the apawning-beds in shoals. 
In some places the autumn fiah are aa ted as foses, 
jnd are called " red cocks; " in other places (as on the 
.Suir at Tipperary), they are called "grey cocks; " in 
■me south of England they go by the name of the " blue 
cocks ; " on the Blackwater, co. Cork, they are called 
" blackberry fish," because they come at the time of the 
blackberries ; and on the Tweed they go by the name 
of the "grey schnle." I had the above from my friend 
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Hr. Ffennell, who seemed to think with me, that these 
Galway " black-backs " are " bog-water fiah." 

Amongst the fish caught at Benmore Point, erexy 
DOW and then we caught some regular Paddies, who, I 
imagine, had either been inoculated with the national 
love of fighting among themselves, or else had escaped 
the persecution of their enemies. These fellows had got 
scars all over them, but principallj on the tail behind 
the dorsal fin ; they were long Hcratch-like wounds, as 
though the fish had been touched with a red-hot grid- 
iron, and the wounds half healed up afterwards ; one 
fish I was lucky enough to find had just come out of a 
row, for hia tail was scarred all over as though he had 
been cut with a surgical cupping machine. These are 
of course teeth marks of YOracious fish. That the 
eahnon have plenty of enemies in the sea we all know, 
and I regret to say I have a pretty long list of them. 
The angler-fish {Lophiua piscaloriita) catches a large 
number of young smolts — young inexperienced salmon, 
who enter the sea for the first time in their lives— in 
ita capacious mouth, attracting them by means of its 
curiously-contrived rod and floating btut. (See cast and 
preparation in my museum.) Thia, I believe, particu- 
larly holds good as regards the estuary of the Severn. 
I could not, however, make up my mind what enemy 
had scarred the backs of these Galway salmon, till, 
teturoing from the net^ I passed through the fiah- 
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market in the toyra, and here my eye fell upon a boat 
from whicli the fishermen were tumbling out a large 
number of gigantic hakes. On examining the teeth of 
these rascals, I saw that they would cause just such 
wounds as I found on the salmon ; and I believe, there- 
fore, that if we regard the matter as a qaeetdon of medical 
juri^rudence, a " true bill " might be returned against 
the hakee " ibr maliciouslj cutting and maiming with 
malice aforethought." 

AnolJier result of my examination of the salmon 
caught in the net revealed the existence of a worse 
enemy even than die hate." One poor fish had the left 
gill and about half hia head just hanging on to his body 
by a bit of sicin ; another had a great rip in the side, an 
ngly wound ; anotlier had his nose completely smashed 
off, and some few had anglers' flies sticking in their 
mouths. In two the flies had evidently been in the 
Ashes' months a long lime, and rod fishermen will be 
pleased to hear that these fish had in no way fallen off 
in condition, and that, ulceration round the hook having 
taken place, the hook would eventually fall enluely 
away from the fish's mouth. The poor fish which had 
bad his nose smashed in — and I saw three or four 

* A fnend of miae lately pouiii;ed enddenly down upon a 
poMher on the upper irateM of a river. The poacher had a eod- 
faock in bis pcasesBion. and of conns wsi after Balmou. In his 
fright the poacliep declsred he was "only fishing for cod" — this 
in a little slrfom among the hills forty miles from the sea. 
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others in this conditjon during a foclnigbt'e watcbing at 
the nete — had evidently made too close acquaiatance 
with ft mill-wheel, but the other wounda I have men- 
tioned had been inflicted by what are locally called 
" anatches," or " atroke-haula." I hare now in my 
museum a collection of formidable and cruel instru- 
ments (like the inatraments of torture exhibited at ihe 
Tower of London) which Lave been taken from the 
£sh caught in the net. No. 1 iaan ordinary fishing fly; 
round the shank of the hook is twiated some heavy 
ebipa of lead; the twisted gut above ia also armed 
with a strip of lead. This is thrown in an ordinary way 
from the rod where the water ia shallow, and as it sink? 
down among a shoal of flsh, is aoatched suddenly 
through die water on the chance of hooking a fish foul, 
and I fear it too oflien succeeds in so doing. No. 2 
consists of a sea-fishing hook, tied on to a twisted gut ; 
about three inches above the hook is attached a small 
bullet ; this, too, has evidently been thrown by a rod, 
as there is a piece of excellent plaited fishing-line at- 
tached to it. No. 3 is a terrible-looking instrument ; 
it consists of three very strong cod-hooks, tied in the 
shape of a triangle on to a piece of common string, and 
heavy lead is twisted rotmd the string for e^ht inches 
above the hooks ; it acta on the principle of a grapnel, 
such as is used for recovering the bodies of drowned 
people, and is a terrible destructive instrument, as it 
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wounds more &aa it catches. No. 4 is a hook as large 
aa a. pi" alt gaff-hook, and to the string a little -vay aboro 
it is attached a heavy piece of lead, weighing a quarter 
of a poUDii. I strongly suspect that this is the identical 
hook that nearly tore the poor fish's head in halves, for 
it was taken out of another fish -by Turk (one of the 
fishermeii) the day afber I examined the specimea ia 
question. How these latter instruments got into thq 
fish, I shall explain hereaf)«r. 

The employment of these instruments is cowardly 
and unEnglish-like, and the osera of them ought to be 
eerred in the same way as a certain English officer served 
a John Chinaman. He was asleep in his tent, and 
waking suddenly up, he saw a CHinamaa stealing from 
bistable. He ran after him, luckily picking apafish^;aff 
as he passed out of the door. Seizing the Ohinaman'e 
clothes, he essayed to pinion him, but the thief ■> 
garments shpped off his body as suddenly as does the 
drapery from a statue at the inauguration thereof. The 
pursuer then tried to seize the flying Chinaman by the 
waist ; bat the rascal had oiled his body so perfectly 
that he was as slippery and as difficult to bold as a 
greased pig at a country fiiir.. He then caught hold of 
his long pigtail ; but the fellow had filled this with pins 
and needles, and other sharp-cutting instruments. In 
a fit of desperation, and as the thief was likely to 
escape, he said to himself, "Well, if it comes to this, I 
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must g&fT you, 00 here goes." Lunging well forward, 
he plunged the gaff into the Chinaman, and brought 
him up fluddenly "by the ran." The fellow cried ten 
thousand murders, and called upon all the saints in the 
Chinese calendar to deliver Lim from the infernal 
machine of thia Hang-qui-Io, or European trhita 
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MILL-WHEELS. 

EXPERIUEHTS OK SALMOK, ETC. 

I WISH now to say Bomething about the great injorf 
wluch niiU-wheels do to a aalmoa fiaheiy. Fiahing on 
Monday morning at Eenmore Point with the nets, I 
obserred that Beveral of the fish looked very thin and 
out of conditioii, as though they had been ailing 
for Bome little time past. The cause of this is aa 
follows : — 

The salmon which escape the nets when the water ia 
low go Tip the iiTer, and, meeting with the mill-races, 
where the water comes down much more rapidly thaa 
it does down the main stream, natniaUy imagine that 
the mill-stream is tho channel which will lead them to 
the upper waters; they go up this aa &r as they can, 
and frequently press up so close to the revolving ^aps 
of the wheel that they receive fearfiil blows on the 
bead. At Galway there are mill- wheels situated several 
yards at the inrther ends of long dark cellar-Iilce arches 
—like the Adelphi arches on a small scale. The mill- 
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race which empties itself into the Galway river just 
above the bridge on the right-hand ade (looking 
towards Lough Conib) is na lees than 300 yards long, 
and there are six archea at the upper end of it, each arch 
being SO yards in length, Tbe fish get up into these 
arches, and there stay for a whole week, of course being 
obliged to keep up their sl«am continually in order to 
hold their own against the rapid stream. 

But they have worse enemies to contend with than 
the stream and the wheel, and these are the millera' 
men. The proprietor of the fisheries — to whom the 
fish belong as muchas a former's poultry in a farm-yard 
belong to the former — knowing that these millers' men 
ore in the regular habit of poachii^ the £sh in the dark 
arches, places watchers at die mouths thereof These 
men are on duty day and night, and their sole buoness 
is to stare up the arches and see that no poaching goes 
on. The tnillera' men nevertheless watoh their oppor- 
tunity, stop the wheel suddenly, and getting down into 
the dark arches, strike right and left with the formida- 
ble ga^ and other instruments above described at the 
fish, now helpless iu shoal and almost stagnant water. 
The watcher, perceiving that poaching is going on iar 
up in the dark arches, endeavours to creep up and 
identify tlie poachers. Seeing the keeper coming, 
the millers' men crawl away as quickly as they can 
scramble by the side of the wheel up into the mill, and 
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then turn on the mtet suddenly, Bendiog the full stream 
down through the dark arch. If the keeper be not 
quick enough to get out of the way before the water 
reaches him, the etream will strike him, instantly trip 
up his feet irata the slippery boards, cany him into the 
river, and drown him. Watching mill arches is there- 
fore veiy dangeroufl work. 

Many poor salmon diewfore are grievously wounded 
by the millerB' men with the " stroke-haula " and other 
forma of gaff. Some escape with the instroments still 
fixed in their bodies, and fly wouaded and bleeding 
for refuge into the river, where, if not caught by the 
nets, diey perish miserably. Thus, then, I account for 
the formidable poaching inatramenla which I described 
a page oi two back, and which were taken from the 
bodies of the fish caught in the nets. An incessant 
war and bitter hostility is, therefore, going on betweot 
the watchers and the millers' men, to say nothing of 
the evil effects to the men's morals, who have always 
before them the temptation to steal for the sake of 
obtaining drink. 

The salmon, even if they are not gaffed, suffer 
materially under the mill wheels. It may have been 
observed that I stated that the mill-race fish whose 
condition had been injured were caught generally on a 
Monday morning. The reason is, obviously, that when 
(he mill is shut off on Sunday, and the water stops, 
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they fiod out their mistake, i.e. that they are not in 
the nuuB stream ; they therefore drop back into the 
river, and are caught in the net some ounces lighter 
than they were a week before. Mr. Miller aakires me 
that the money damage done to Mr. Ashworth's fiiheiy 
from this cause and the poaching by the miUers' men 
amounts in the year to a very large sum. 
. The remedy for all this is obvious : it is simply to 
place a grating at the mouth of the mill-race in order 
to prevent the salmon ascending, and so to do away 
with the temptation of poaching and stealing. The 
millers, however, object to grating of any kiad being 
placed at die end of the mill-race, upon the plea that it 
would block back the water, and interfere wiUi the 
action of the mill-wheel. 

When I was examining the models, &c., depowted by 
tfie fishery commissioners at the Exhibition at Dublin, 
Mr. Brady was kind enough to show and explain to me 
several contrivances which had been proposed to prevent 
£sh running np mill-races. The first was invented by 
Mr. Eden, late Inspector of Fisheries, and condsts of a 
cruive or V-shaped grating, placed the tanmg way 
A salmon is rarely known to go out of this trap as it is 
set in the regular weirs for the purpose of catching him. 
It is ai^ed that when &e croive is set the reverse way, 
be will not go into it. The weeds would at the same 
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time have space to pass betweea tbe bnrs and into the 
Btream.* 

The second plan is proposed by my learned and 
highly-scientific friend Dr. Carte, Profeasor of Natural 
History of the Dublin Boyal Society. It consista of a 
wheel made of light wire, like the tnming'barrel of a 
Bquirrera cage. It ia intended to revolve perpetually 
in the water. The weeds lod^g against the wheel 
would cause it to turn and let them out, while no 
salmon would be strong enough to push the wires in 
the opposite direction and thus get access into the mill- 
lace. 

Mr. Brady's inTention conusts of a moveable bar, 
through which spikes are run at right angles, just like 
the ehevaux da frise round the cannons on the Horse 
Guards Parade. This water fence is hung very lightly 
at the two euda, and when the weeds come they force 
it up, and they themselves swim through. The fenco 
then lalls by its own weight, just as does the wire 
slanting door to the ordinary rat-traps; tlirough this 
the rat can easily crawl, but it never lets him pass out 

In "Land and Water," No 53, Jan. 26, 18G7, my 
. fliend Mr. B. Woodman published the following :— 

* This plan hu l>eeii adopted "by mj &iend Mastyn Otbd, 
Esq., Sao. Sec. of the Dee Board of CoDserratorg, to keep t^ 
salmon ont of the salmon Uap at iJie Chester weir. 
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"I send you a aketcli of a tail-race guard, rpcently 
designed by one of the water-bailiffs of the Coquet 
Fisheries Association. The Eketch is intended to re- 
present a model of the guard, as submitted to a meeting 
of the above association held on tbe Stli instant. 



" The guard, as shown in the drawing, has four arms 
set at right angles to each otiier, is BQBpended by 
bearings inserted in the walls confining the mill-race, 
and is composed of emaU rods set at such distances 
apart as to prevent the pass:^ of siiltnon. The bed of 
the tail-race is scooped out (if I may use die word) to 
a. radius a little larger than that described by the guard 
in rotating, and is, I suppose, by this intended the more 
effectually to answer its purpose, though I do not for 
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my own part clearly understand why the £at euriace of 
Uie bul-iace should not answer, because one arm of the 
guard would, as nearly as possible, be always per- 
pendicular to the bed of the tail-race ; but I am of 
opinion that instead of four arms, mx would answer 
Fia. 2. 



much better, and would still furtlier dispense with the 
neces^ty of interfering with the bed of the race by 
hollowing it out as just mentioned. 

" The guard will acquire motion by the action of the 
water, as the ordinary mill-wheel does. From its 
construction, that motion will undoubtedly be sluggish, 
thongh increased irregularly by the acctimulation of 
weeds and other floating rubbish passing down the race. 
Even were the guard not to rotate generally, say only 
when the preaaure of accumidated rubbish became 
great, it would not matter in the sl^htest d^ree. In 
fact, I would suggest that the material and form of the 
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guard be such aa would offer tiie least reajstance to the 
water — to impede, throtigh alow Totation, and ao pcevenc 
iojuiy to the fish by coUi^on with it in motion. 

" lalaosend jou another aketcL oftheaame guard, in 
what I have imagiued to be somethii^ like ita proper 
poaitiou in the race when in operation, and Z hope lliat 
hj the help of both aketchea, imperfect though tiiey 
may be, you may be enabled to arrire pretty definitely 
at the object of the inveutor. Of coarse it ia only 
intended in writing on this Bubject to lay down a princi- 
ple. I give no positive opinion aa to the form or poailion 
of the guard, believing that by your own peraonal 
ns^stance and the additional aaaiatance of a complete 
ventilation of theaubject in the columna of "Land and 
Water," its merits or dcmerita will be clearly eatabliahed. 
I therefore beg to ask you to take the subject into 
your contdderation, and that if you do so, you will 
kindly give a aketch of the deagn, aa that will probably 
lead to criticiam and improvement of it. 

" Benj. Woodham, 

" dork to Cornet FiEheries CoDEeirsncy, 

Uorpeth." 

Tbe objeotiou, however, which would of conrae be 
ui^ed to the varioua and ingeniona contrivances in- 
vented by the above-named gentlemen is that, even 
if they let pasa all the weeds and rubbish, they would 
tlirow the water back upon the wheel. I am not 
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eog^neer enough to know what amount of iDterference 
w!(b a Btream could be allovred below tbe \rbeel m^out 
doing damage to its working power. The following 
calculatioii \nll, howeTer, give eome idea of the amount 
of water that would be thrown back by bars :— 

Suppo^ng the arch of the mill-race to be ibrtj feel 
across, and a grating to be placed, made of iron bars 
half an inch thick and two inches apart,* the total apaoA 
occupied by the bars would be eight feet ; and I fear 
the millers would not like this eight feet of the forty 
feet width of the water course to be backed up on to the 
wheel. 

In talking over this matter with Mr. Pfennell, hs 
informed me diat he had for a long time been endea- 
vouring to get the proprietors of mills to adopt a plan 
of his own, which he kindly allowed me to mention 
in this place. It is, to hare a net made of the same 
strong material as formerly used in stake-nets ; the net 
to be of a funnel shape, and irom ten or twenty yards 
long, according to circumstances ; the upper end or 
jDoulh of the net should be afSxed to posts driven into 
the bed of the main river, at the point where the mill- 
race enters it. The free end of the net should be made 
round and barrel-shaped, and wide enough to admit a 

• I find a 91b. aalmon is jnat about three iachea in thickneaB 
through the thickest part of the body, a two-inch grating vould 
therefore be anfficieat to stop him. 
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man's body, bo tLat tLe weeds and rubbish could easily 
pass througb it; the salmon coming up-stream could 
not poBsiblj get through the meshes of the net into ihe 
mill-stream, nor jet would they be likely to enter the 
wide aperture at the end, as it would be continually 
twajing backwards and forwards in the river, and they 
would never find their way into it. I trust that thia 
hint may be useful to fishery proprietors, and that it 
may be tried practically. Mill-races differ much in 
circumstances : in some the stream ia greater than in 
others, in some the &11 ia more rapid ; in some there 
may be difficulties in fixing the net, in others none. 
Mr. Ffennell, however, felt confident that the principle 
of keeping the fish out by means of a floating net will 
be found to be of great service, and we both agree that 
it is a subject well worthy of inquiry and disctu^on ; 
and in the case of any grate or net being fixed at tho 
mouth of a mill-race, that it should be officially 
inspected by a competent en^eer, so as to give satis- 
faction to all parties concerned. 

In " Land and Water," No. 92, October 26, 1867, 1 
published the following: — 

" The diligent student of salmon cnlliTation should, I 
think, never be above learning even fivm a poacher, and 
many usefid hints may be obtained from this class ol 
society which we salmon prcBervers may apply to legi- 
timate purposes. Talking the other day with a gentle- 
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man wLo has been ralmon angling in Norway, I waa 
told that the Norwegian peasants sometimes adopt a 
veiy artful plan to cause the ascending fish to remain in 
the particular pool which they have a legal right to net 
They get boards and make them into a large square. 
They then place thene on the ahore ; a bend in a river 
juat above a deep pool being the place best adapted 
for it. They then paint this board quite white, I 
imagine whitewash would do aa well. The salmoa (so 
I am told) will not pass by this board. The idea of the 
Norwegian fishermen is tliat the salmon think this board 
ia an impassable waterfall. For my own part, I believe 
they are frightened at it, thinking possibly that it ia a 
ghost. However this may be, the commanding officer 
of the squadron soimdn ' Halt,' ' Prepare to rest,' 
' Rest,' and the foolish things do rest till the net contea 
its rounds, and they all are taken prisoneia of war. 
I *'Now,whydiouId not we, friends of the salmon, apply 
this plan not to catch the fiah, but to prevent them 
being caught by 'the jolly miller and hia men,' or 
being injured by the mill-wheela. It atrikes me thnt 
it would be a good plan to whitewash the walla at 
the lower ends of mill races, and also to place a large 
white board right across the stream, or even in the water 
itself at the point where it is diverted from the river 
by the weir. 

" The 'up fish ' attracted to the miU- wheel by the 

SER. IV. u 
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predominating current would signal to their friends ' No 
road here; there's a ghost;' and the poor enfeebled 
kelts, the ' down fieh,' being ioTalids and out of health, 
and therefore of a nervous constitution, would be more 
fiightened atiU, and making llieir way up from the &tal 
null would prefer, to £icing the dread apparitioD, 
chancing a down-hill tumble over the mill weir above, 
just where we want them to go. The ally little smolta 
would, of course, see the whit^ monster in the water aa 
they are going down to the sea, and think it the ahades 
of their departed anceetors, killed by the ogre, the 
mil It, under his wheel. The grilse would, under some 
rock in the river's estoaiy, hear from the old grand- 
mother salmon the legend of the ghost at null, and 

carefully run past the pbce as iast as the beni^ted 
villager runs through a church-yaid which is m^tposed 
to be haunted. Betddes the walls of mill leats, both at 
their exit and entrance, being whitened, I should also 
advise a whitened skuU, Bay of a horse, or better of a cow 
— the horns would make it more terrible in appearance 
— ^to be thrown into the wat«r with a view of frightening 
the fish, and keeping both young and old out of danger, 
] would feel much obliged if some of my friends among 
boards of conservators would tiy thla plan, and reptxt 
thereon," 

I have stated that a salmon very seldom gets out of a 
cniive when he is once in it, and this very ikct hag 
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nfToided me con^derable amusement. The first thing I 
did every momii^, while I was staying at the £aheiy 
house with my fiiend Mr. Miller, was to nm out and 
examine the cruivea to see if any fieh had gone into 
them daring the night. The water is so glassy deaf at 
Galway, and it is so chemically pare, that one has a 
pecnliaily ^vourable opportuni^ of examining a living 
aalmon at leianre. 

The first thing, on looking at these beautiful living 
fish in the cmivea, that struck me, was their peca- 
liar colour wheu Jn water and examined from above. 
I think we anglers and naturalists generally place 
tbe dead fish in his wrong position when we wish to 
look at his proportions. A fish does not swim on his 
side, but yet we generally put him ou his side to ex- 
amine him : we should rather place him so as to look 
down upon his back, foe the fish's mde is never seen 
when he is in the water. A salmon on a fishmonger's slab 
looks silvered and bright, but as we look down on him 
alive in the Galway fish-trap, he appears to be of a red 
mahogany colour, beautifully spotted with black marks, 
not at all unlike a dark-coloured leopard; no silver 
colour at all is visible about him. The salmon's eye is 
so situated in hia head that the vision shall be directed 
upward and forward; and it projects conuderably be- 
yond the level of the head.* I do not, therefore, think 

' ^lis is bettec seen in die living than in tb« dead fiah. 
D 2 
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tLot ft RaJmon can well aee what ia going on behind hia 
head ; but for an object floating down-Btream towards him, 
his eyes ate great m^niCers. I bare made a dissecdon 
of the eye of a ealmoa by rnntting a sharp knife behind 
the cornea. Then placing the crystalline lena upon a 
piece of newspaper, I fonnd that it magnified the type to 
an extraordinary degree, even to a greater extent than 
a pocket lens. If, again, a lens freshly taken from a fish, 
be suspended on a needle point, and held between two 
obserrers, so that each looks through it, the effect will 
be found to be most carious and comical. 

It etruck me, when I was watching the salmon, that 
it was extraordinary how the fish could hold his place 
against the stream. I therefore wished to find the 
cause of this. The body of the salmon ia one solid 
mass of muscle, and the muscles axe devoted to one 
purpose, viz., that of swimming, though he has also the 
power of Jumping. Still his weight when swimming in 
the water must count for something ; I therefore took 
the opportunityof weighing a salmon just rapped on the 
head with the kilUng-stick. I suspended him by the 
back fin to wi ordinary angler's weighing-machine and 
weighed him, first in the air and then in the water. In 
water of tho specific gravity 1-0015 (i.e. slightly brack- 
ish), a 9Ib. fish weighed one quarter of a pound, and a 
41b. fish simply nothing at all. In fresh water at I'OOOS, 
nt a temperature of 64", a 191b. fish weighed l^lb. only. 
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Thus yre see tbat in reality a fiah baa very little weight 
indeed to cany when in the -waioT, and we begia to 
understand how (his weight being comparatiTely 
nothing) he is enabled to apply the whole muscular 
force of hia body to at«mtning the rapid atreama in 
which he rejoices to live. 

It then occurred to me to try what was the traction 
power of a salmon when pulling in the water. Earing 
obtained pcrmiaaion from Mr. Miller to tiy the experi- 
ment, I let myself down into the cruive, where three 
fine salmon were swimming about. The moment I was 
in the cruive they began daahing about like inght«ned 
sheep ina&ir. I Belected the biggest fish fimr the experi- 
ment, and when he was a little tired crept slowly and 
cautiously up to his head and as he hty in the corner 
quietly slipped over him a set of leather harness which 
I had made on purpose to fit his body, the action of the 
pectotal fins not being interfered with. I then attached 
to my waist an ordinary w^hing scale,* and fiatening 
the traces of the salmon's harness, which were swim- 
ming loose in the stream, to the hook of the weighing 
machine, stirred him up suddenly. In a moment he 
plimged forward like a thoroi^hbred colt the first time 
he is put into the break, and in an instant smash went 
my harness all to ribbons, and my scaly steed bolted 
nway like a mad fish, the traces dragging after him all 
• Pockefr«MlM, tie weighing part of which pnlls out, 
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loutid the cruive. Qneiy, bow did FatLer N'eptaiie 
harness the dolphins to his triumphal car. Determined, 
however, not to be beaten by a sahnon, I got a stoat 
piece of cord, and after some difficulty, as the &h 
was getting very artfhl and shy, managed to slip it over 
his tail ; so getting a firm hold with the cord of what 
the fishermen call the Balmoa's " wrist," * and kneeling 
down in tlie water, in order to gire him &ir play, I 
stirred him up again with a switch. The first plunge 
pulled the weighing scale out to 231b. ; the soccessi've 
plunges were 201b., and then 151b., and then hardly 
anything at all. At last he seemed exhausted, and 
showing his white side, allowed the atream to cany 
him broadside on to the bars of the craiTe, a sure sign 
that he had bad enough of it. I much wished Mr. 
Earey had witnessed this experiment in breaking a 
salmon colt into hameas; I think we should have had 
some iim about it. From this and repeated observa- 
tions of the same kind with other salmon in the cruives, 
I am coDTinced that a salmon's escape fix)m the angler's 
hook depends much upon the first plunge he makes, and 
that althoi^h his power to go against the stream be very 
great, yet he ia very soon what is vulgarly called " done," 
if called upon to make extra exertion. 

1 regret mnch that I was not able to bridle a salmon 
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ot place a hook into hia mouth. I tried to do it aeverai 
times, bat he waa too quick for me. All the reward I 
got for my pains was a shaip scratch on the finger from 
one of his teeth, when I got it into his mouth trying 
to pnC on the bridle. 

The following year, when at Galway, I harnessed 
three salmon and drove them some way down etream. 
They "jibbed" tremendoualy, and continually turned 
round and stared me in the &ce like the leader in an Ox- 
ford tandem. We tethered them all night, with string 
through their gilla The next day I carried seven live 
Balmon fi'om Tuam to Galway in a big boxfull of water; 
but it was terrific hai-d work. Wo wanted them for 
spawning purposes. 

Mr. Miller had kq)t ten hens and tea male salmonm 
separate boxes, moored in the river. The night before 
my arrival a fiood took away the box containing all 
the gentlemen out to sea ; I was obliged, therefore, to 
get more male fieli, or the hatching season would have 
been lost entirely lor the year. We, however, did not 
lose the season. It was Christmas-week when I per- 
formed this task, and, though pretty hardy, I suffered 
much from wet and the intense cold." 

While I waa trying my experiments with the salmon 
in the cruive there were two others crouched up into the 

• Seo also my atcount of a journey with a salmon from 
Woreeater, in Appendix. 
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comers, and evidently afraid dieir tnm would come ne^ 
to be pat in harness and made to dr^w. I managed to 
crawl very, gently and quietty alongside the biggest of 
these fish, and after Bereral trials sQcceeded in [facing 
mj finger on the point close to which I Icnew the 
heart was situated. I could feel it distinctly beating 
and thumping through the tkla on to the end of tny 
finger. I then requested a friend Btanding upon the 
war to take out his watch, and we thus ascertained that 
the pulse of this salmon beat 92 to the minute. I then 
tried the other fish, and found that his pulse was 103 to 
the minute. I also connted their respiiations or the 
movements of the ffHa in breathing ; the first fish re- 
spired 77 times in a minute, the second fish 79 times in 
a miuut«. I must, however, state that these fieh had 
been running about the cruive whilst I was trying my 
experiment with their relation, and I dare say they were 
in a bit of a fright, and their pulse beat quicker than 
UBUal, as I know firom experience the pulse of a patient 
who comes to consult the doctor is oflen bounding away 
at a &mous pace from pure nervouanesB. 

When a salmon is knocked on the head by the 
killing-slick, he is generally dead in about a quarter of 
aminute; beinganxious to know, jierconfra, how long 
a salmon would live out of water when tame was given 
him to die uninjured, on another occnsion, I quietly, 
and without hunting him, slipped a large londing-ncr 
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Ttuder a lOlb. fish which bad just come into &e cruire 
of his own accord. I then suapended the landing-net 
in Buch'a manner that he could not injure himself, and 
I was rather surprised to find &a,% he ceased kicking in 
about seven minutes, — eleven minutes elapsed before 
he was perfectly qiuet and dead. The t^nperature of 
the air was about 68° ; if the day had been colder, I 
fliink he would have lived much longer. 

The water ef the Galway river being so remarkably 
clear— the specific gravi^ was only I'OOl — and at the 
same time veiy low, when I visited it, I have been 
enabled to make other observations on the salmon. 
One of the chief chatacteristicB I observed about the 
stdmon was, that its nature appeared to be as much gre- 
garious as that of sheep or oxen. This, however, is 
not always tlie case, but obtains only at the time of 
their ascending the rivers. I have watched ibr hours 
large numbers of salmon in the river between the 
bridge and the weir at Galway, and hardly ever saw 
one entirely by him or herself. They like to make 
up iamily parties ; and their &Yonrite pomtion seems to 
be side by side, their fins almost touching, like cavalry 
horses in the stables at Aldeishot; and when one of the 
par^ goes away he soon comes back and "&llain" with 
a regularil^ that would do credit to a soldier. One 
very bright Monday morning I counted in the space 
from the bridge to the weir, which is not more than 150 
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yards, about 280 Balmon, there or tliereaboate ; thej 
hud divided themselTes into ^mily parties, and were in 
conBeqaenee- not very difficiilt to count. The sentriea of 
the parties, alarmed by onr presence, perpetually ahifted 
their ground, and (like the conntry boy's little pig that 
kept running in and out among the other pigs) were 
therefore very difficult to add to the calculation. 

The following feet seems to confirm my idea that the 
salmon are sociable beasts, and I thini I might almost 
any pair like birds. One morning early I observed two 
ilflh resting in the stream under the wall of the weit^ 
they were pos^bly male and female, for I am not at all 
surebutthatsahnonpairoffeaTly in die autumn — I stole 
up on hands and knees, making myself as flat as possi- 
ble, aad watched them for a long lime, thinking what 
pret^ creatures they were ; at length one of them saw 
me, and dashed right away. I remained perfectly 
quiet, and aftor a while saw this same fiah at a distance 
gradually piloting himself back again, like a Great 
Western engine feeling its way into the Paddington 
Station when the danger signal is up. Thinking the 
road clear, he gradually dropped himself down into his 
old position and lay alongdde his friend, who, by the 
way, had never moved at all. " Halt — front — dress," 
said I, to the salmon. The fish obtyed the word trf 
command; he "dressed up" to an inch, and there 
these two beautiful creatures lay side by side like babes 
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in a wood. A few mintitea afterwards my fidgety 
friend took himself off agaiD, and made a second recon- 
naissance of the neighbonring waters, once more drop- 
ping back into position. Still I remained perfectly 
quiet ; tlien I cannot help thinking that this nervous 
salmon communicated bis fears to his leas timid com- 
panion, and whispered into his or her ear that the ogre- 
like monster that was gazing at them from above was 
" no good." His warnings evidently had effect, for all 
of a sadden, without giving any notice, they both darted 
avmy together, like arrows from a bow, and I saw them 
no mOTe. Whither, oh whither away, ye mysterious- 
pilgrims of the waters? May good luck attend ye in 
your perilous voyage — 

" From the blaci shores of the eea, to the lands where thsFather 

ofWatOTs 
Seizes the hills in his hands and drags them dovn to the ocean." 

In a former page I gave some account of the gre- 
garious habits of the salmon when on the march from 
the sea to the spawning-beda <m the upper lands. 
These curious fiah, however, do not appear always to- 
keep together in droves or flocks, for when the actual 
spawning-time arrives, by a wonderAil instinct, each 
fish seeks a place where to build its oivn nest, and for 
this purpose they distribute themselves over hundreds 
of square miles of country, scattering their numbers in 
all directions, like bees flying on honey-collecting 
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c.ipeditioDS from a hive on bright BiitiBhmy days, 
nature's object eridaitly being to Bcatter the supply of 
young fish orer as large a tract of countiy as possible. 
The herding tendency of the salmon can, however, be 
ngain obseired in the smolt on his way to the sea ; and 
a friend of mine, who has been a great observer of the 
habits of salmon for many seasons, Las a veiy curions 
theoty as to the way the emolts get throng theic sea- 
ward journey. " They go," he says, " with th«r heads 
pointed up-Htream, and working their tails gently 
against the current, sway themselves backwards and 
forwards, tacking, as it were, like a ship, to and fro in 
the water, bnt still always dropping downwards." The 
conse<;[uence is — and it is a most ingenious theoiy to 
account for the salmon returning to the rivers where 
they were bred (which I believe they do) — that the 
young fish know their way back again to their own 
former homes, when they come back aa grilse. Thus, 
on returning up-stream, they would see this rock and 
that rock, this stump and that stump of a tree, and other 
water-marks beet known to ibemsolvee, just in the 
same portions aa they saw them when they went to 
the sea; whereas if they performed their downward 
journey headforemost, the whole position of the objects 
they passed would be reversed as they returned. I 
give the theory as it was told to me. I tliinfe, however, 
that the same wonderful instinct present in migratory 
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Iiirda, and also in migratory fiah, has mucli, if not 
oTerything, to do irith the return of Balmon to thdr 

Again, when the smolts amye at the edge of a 
(rater&ll they Botmd a halt, and, backing gradually 
towards the point irhere the water flows over, hover 
to and fro at the edge, and then swijlly swim up the 
stream again like awallowB skimming tonnd a steeple 
tower hawking for flies. At last, one of tiie more daring 
of the smolta lets the water take him over the £tll, 
and the others at once follow like a flock of sheep 
goii^ through a gate into a pastnie-fleld. But mark 
the position of the young fiah when he takes his fall, 
for it is tail first and not head first ; the consequence 
is that, shoxtld he happen to alight on a rock below, 
hu flexible tail being light and elastic, causes him to 
rebound tram, the rock and receive no injury. 

If he went down head foremost he might possibly 
meet vdth the same iate as happened to a fine young 
soldier of a light cavalry re^ment when I was quartered 
with the 2nd Life Guards at Aldeishot. He was a gocd 
swimmer and fond of bathing, but unfoittmately did not 
know the water. Arriving in a great hurry one very 
hot day at Ihe side of the canal, he asked some soldiers 
who were standing by if the water was deep, and on 
their replying very wrongly in the affirmatiTe, he took 
a long run aiul a grace&l header into the canaL Alaa I 
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he had been nuHinformed ; tlie water was oalj about 
four feet deep, and the poor telloir'a head hit npoa the 
bottom with the force of an artillery rocket, killing him 
in an instant by fracturing a vertebia of his neck. 
I do not mean to Bsy tliat the same thing would happen 
to the salmon as happened to the poor soldier, bnt still 
it is curioua to see how nature anticipates violence to 
the tender body of a young fiah in going over weira 
flnd waterfalls on his road to the sea, by making him go 
tail, and not head, foremost.* 

* Mr. Bockland refers to the fact, that Sih vhen F^irg over 
a fall of mter drop down tail foremost, and bj bo doing thej 
ma leM luk of iqjai; than if thej took a " headtt." Doubtless 
iostinct teaches them the best means of descendisg, bnt I ventom 
to think that the same caoae wMch mokes them nlowl; descend 
a river with the head directed up the rstream, also compels iJiein 
to go over a dam in the same manner. I refer to tie freedom 
with which &aj respire in tliis poeitian. If I am right in the 
notion I entertain of the respirator; act of a fish, it is not pre- 
ciseljlike the same act in mammals. In the fiah, as soon as the 
month is opened, the water roahea in to OH tlie Tacaam bo 
formed, and then, tbe moatli being dosed, the muBdes (phaiTU- 
geal?) contract, and send the flnid ont over the gills. The 
water Qvaa &lls in with the general cnrrent, and is carried off; 
on the other bond, if the animal baa to pump the water back 
ngEunst a strong cnrrent, the muscular eSort to do so mast be 
inereaaed manifold (7), and the creature must feel more or lees 
of what we call dyspncea. SojB know this fact ; thcf talk of 
drowning a flab by keeping hia head down the stream. Again, 
as a trout or a smolt has verj little backing power, if it t^kea a 
" header," it must neceaaarilj go down with much greater Telocity 
and increased cbaoce of hurt than if with tail and fin it main' 
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There must exist in fiah Bome wonderful power of 
which we who live lE the air are not cognisant, viz., the 
power of avoiding obataclea Jn water ; for who ever saw 
or heard of a fish, even when frightened out of his wita 
imd scudding away with the utmost rapidity from an 
enemy, dashing his head ^^ainst a rock or etone J They 
seem to thread what to us appears the most intricate 

uins its grip of tlie carrent to the vtmoat verge ; thus doing aa 
n boy about to lob aa ordiaxd, who holds on by his hands to the 
fence and so drops down, so also diminiahing the efiect of gravi- 
tation hj hov much the hodj is brought csarer to its BtaUoa 
before Uie jomp is taken. But I am not qoite satisfied that a 
fish falls tail foremost, and tliink it not improbalile that during 
the fall, it ma^ (as a cat does) slue around to some eiteol, so as 
to ibrm some knowledge of the abjss andguaidagainstasmaBb. 
My erpariancas aia only amongst trout, tie rivers in the west of 
Comvall having no salmon, and hot fev salmon peel aa we call 
Ihem. I have noticed that when trout are disturbed, they eithor 
take a ahort swim, and then turn aronnd to breathe freely in a 
still place, where the tmirent is not stFong enough to embarrass 
much tJieir respiratian — or if the current is strong they make a 
fromendous msh throngh the rapids, and bring up under some 
quiet bank in the pool below. They would, I think, quickly die 
if held with the head down stream in a rapid. When a fiah is 
going over a mill-dam it holds on with eveiy power it posmsEes, 
and with tJie same tenacity which Qeoffi^ is said (o have dona 
in the old romance, who grasped the eaatle wall with his hands, 
and when thoae were chopped off, held fast with his teeth, and 
when he was decapitated the rigor mortis come bo promptly that 
both head and hands maintained th^ grip a&er the trunk had 
fallen to the groond. "If this legand is not true it is well 
imoeined."— J.H.ITAintWKLL{MJl.Cil.).— InliMuiand Water, 
No. 63. 
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lab^nth of weeds, Btonea, and all kinda of obataclcs 
with the agility of a woodcock threading the thickest 
underwood. 1 cannot help thinking that the fiah fetls 
hi* way in the water fay meana of aome curious power 
aoalogoua to that poaseBsed by people who have the 
nuBfonune to be blind, or a bat flying about among 
trees and rocka in the darkening ahades of the evening. 

As regards the mnch-diaputed question as to how 
long the amolta remain in the aea, I have the following 
caaes to pat in as evidence. Mr. John Miller, of Gal- 
way, tells me that salmon were bred artificially at 
Doohnlla, and upwards of 7,000 of them were let loose 
in the river ; none of these fieh came up that same 
year, but the next year 130 were caught and over 
100 were marked ; there had been no salmon in the 
river before, therefore these must have been the same 
fish. 

At Ballysodare, several hundred amolts were marked 
in May, 1858. In June, 1859, twenty-fom; of these 
fish were caught as they were coming up, and twenty- 
three were marked fish. They aventged 4Ib. weight 
each. This goes not only mach in iavottr of the idea 
that amolts, even when they get to the sea, are gregari- 
ons, going and returning in £ocks, but goes £ir also 
towards proving that the amolts, at all events mme of 
them, remain but one year in salt water. 

The other case that I have to place on record, is that 
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kindly aent me by Mr. Alexander Miller, of Chepstow, 
who imt«9 as follows : — 

" Cbepstow Salmon Fisheiy, !Fiab Hoaee, 
"Aug. 10, 18M. 

" SiE, — I send for your inapection two grilse caught 
on tho Wye at Chepstow, marked by cutting off the 
dead fin. 

"We marked 170 'laatsprings' (or smolta) going to 
sea in the spring of 1863, by cutting off tlie dead fin 
and leaving a peak to insure our mark. The two fiti 
now sent to you bear the mark we made — at least one 
of them can be recognised, the other may have had an 
accident. Each of these fish weighs 5Ib. ; one was 
caught last night, the other this day. 

"I may mention we caught another grilse last Thursday 
(4th), having the same mark, namely the dead fin cut 
off. 

" We are quite satisfied as to these being the identical 
fish marked here at Chepstow by us, 

Alex. Miller. " 



I have carefully examined and made costs of tbcN; 
two fish, and, as &t as I can judge, I have every reason 
to believe they are fish which were marked in 18fia 
as smolts and returned in 1SC4 as grilse. Both Mr. 
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John Miller, of Gal way, and Ui. A. Miller, of Chepstow, 
imtend making furdieF obeerrationa. These two cases 
A«j now are good enough to allow me to make pnblic 
tre most interestiiig and instmctire ; their observations 
do tliem moch credit. 

i£j own M& 03 legarda dm cnriona question is, that 
some of the smolts stay one year in the sea, some stay 
two years, and posubly more. Individual observations 
are of the utmost importance, yet we should, I think, 
look St general principles as well. 

It appears to me to be a law of nature that the salmon 
(say in an individual river) shall never be all subject 
to the same influences at the same time, and this as a 
protection against their numerous animate enemies, as 
well as pollutions. To take the case of the smolts alone 
— suppoejiig the Rmolts going down the Galway river in 
the spring of 1864, were all in a fit coaditdon to come 
up from the sea in 1865, it is possible that some cause 
or other might destroy them all, and thus the whole 
produce of one breeding season be lost to the river. 
Nature, however, seems therefore to say, " I will send 
some of you youngsters up the river in 1865 and some 
of you shall stay in the sea till 186G; so that if the 
first lot of you get destroyed, there will still be a second 
batch on hand to take your places and keep up the 
snpply in the river for iutiure years." 

Again, in our own species, we do cot oil take our stand 
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in the battle of life at the Btaas age. Some hoja are 
Bent to " cut their own grass " at eighteen, some not till 
twenty-two or twenlj-three. Young ladies, as well, 
do not always " come out " into society at exactly the 
same age. 

As with girla and boys, so with young salmon; the 
former do not all begin life at the same age, the latter 
do not all make their first ascent of the river at the 
same period of their existence. 

As regards the age to which fish lire, I beg to place 
on record the following ; — 

In December, 1852, Mr. John Miller marked Beveral 
' salmon, and ever since an odd one of this lot has been 
caught every year in the Galway nets. This spring 
(1864) one of these same fish -was caught with rod and 
line ; now supposing him to have been three years old 
when he went down as a smolt, that would make him 
fifiicen years old when he was caught, and in this time 
he had attained the weight of 191b. We are, however, 
still very much in the dark as to the growth of fish 
after the grilse state, but I trust we shall find it all out 
some day. 

I know there is a difficulty in placing a mark upon a 
fish ; this marking, in my a[union, should never be 
placed near the tail of the fiah, from whence, as we all 
know, he derives his motive power, just as a screw 
vessel goes along by means of her screw. I would 
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therefore snggest that a piece of wlver wire, eucIi as is 
used in surgical operations, shouJd be attached, either 
in the form of rings, like ibe twiBted rings of A&ican 
gold wire we see occasionally, or else aiinply bound 
loosely in a corkscrew ikshioo, round the first ray of the 
back fin. This fin's duty is to act simply as a balanc- 
ing-fin to the fiah ; a twisted wire ring, therefore, at- 
tached to it would not interfere nearly so much with 
the action of the fish in the water as if it were fastened 
to his tail. 

Again, whereas surgical experience shows that in 
animal tissues the marks of hums from fire are ex- 
tremely difficnlt to eradicate, I would suggest that the 
gill or other part of the body of the fish should be 
touched witli fire and an eschar formed. The difficulty 
of doing this, at first sight, presents an obstacle, but I 
fancy I have hit upan a plan of obt^ning a branding- 
iron at a moment's notice ; for what is a more ea^ 
way of doing this than by lighting a vesnvian cigar- 
light (which one is sure to have at hand), and therewith 
impressing a seal upon some part of the fish, say his 
gill-cover 7 I have done this on lire fiah nnd let them go 
again ; the sktn or scales are branded in an instant^ and 
I would guarantee, from my medical knowledge, that 
the mark of it would never be eradicated. This plan is 
better adapted fdr marking larger fish, as grilse, than 
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smoltB; it can, Lowever, be applied to these if the 
patient be held for a moment in a diy cloth, and the 
operation quickly performed. It jnaj be urged that 
this is cruel, but it is not more so than branding fox- 
hounds (as I have seen done) and forest ponies ; and the 
importance of gaining the required knowledge may be 
urged SB the excuse. Moreover, I really do not think 
the fish feel it much, for there cannot be many cuta- 
neous nerves distributed on his scaly armour. I have 
also applied the surgical cupping inatiument to a 
salmon's skin, taking the hint from the hake's teeth 
marks, and have rubbed lamp black into the cuts oftei 
the &«hion of New Zealand tattooing. 

I marked several fish at Galway, in a great variety 
of mannara. On to the fin of one I fastened for fun 
a fonipenny piece with a hole in it. The net-fisher- 
men who were aesistiDg my operations did not seem 
to like this waste of money. " A sovereign," said I, a 
few minutes after I had let this moneyed fish into the 
river — " a eovereigii reward for any man who catohca 
that fiah next season in the nets, and brlngshim to Mr. 
MUler." 

" Bedod, sir," said one of the men, " we shall never 
Bcc the money, thoiigh wemay the fish again." 

" Why not, Turk?" said I. 

" Sore, he is an &iflh fish that's got money, nnd 
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he'B oS to tlie public-Iiotise and spent it by this time, air. 
You'll never see that coin ag^n ; it's gone for whiskey 
long ago, sir." 

I would now venture to say something upon the 
reasons which cause a soknon-fishery to be productive 
or non-prodactive. It stands to reason that if seeds be 
not placed in the ground the farmer will not be able to 
reap any crop ; if the game preserver does not preserve 
the eggsof the breeding birds, hewillhavenopbeasanta 
nor partridges to shoot ; so too, if the wat«r-farmer does 
not protect the eggs of Lis water-game, he will have no 
fish when the harvest time comes. These are facts 
"vbich are oomprebensible to everybody. 

And what, afler all, is tbe talisman of success in the 
management of the Galway fishery T A maxim that 
may be applied to all fisheries. It is dmply leaving llie 
fish to follow their own instinct, assisting them to sur- 
mount obstructions, teeping pollutions out of the river, 
and instituting a strict tystem of supervision over tha 
parent fish during spawning-time. 

Having exammed the salmon and their habits in the 
adult stage, I was anxious to examine the actual spawD- 
ing-grounda. I gladly, therefore, accepted the kind 
invitation of a gentleman who knows every inch of the 
ground to examine the epawning-groimdsof the Galwny 
fishery. 
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The Galway fisiery is eepecially fed from an iminense 
catchment basm, of which Lough Conib and Lough 
Slaak form the lowest level. The fiah run from the sea 
into Coirib j they caimot as yet be certain always of 
getting into Mask ; they wait in shoals at the month of 
the river at Galway, and when they get a smell of the 
mountain-water coming down, up they go, ascending in 
some instances (as about Maam) almost to the tope of 
the mountains. 

In order to Tisit the upper waters, following the 
route of the salmon, we passed the whole length of 
Corrib, a magnificent lake, about twenty miles in 
length, and from two to ten in width, fiUed with the 
purest water from a limestone formation. 

A steamer runs irota Galway to Cong, a small village 
which is situated at the head of Corrib and between 
that and Mask. I must, therefore, say something of 
Corrib. 

It was an exces^vely hot morning when we started, 
the temperature of the air being 81°, and the tempera- 
ture of the water 70°; the water, moreover, was so 
escesavely clear that we could see the bottom of 
the lake almost aa clearly as one can see the sKmea of a 
pavement from the top of an omnibus. The passage is 
marked out through the lake by means of rocks 
covered with whitewash. As we passed along the 
lake the awM rocks below us had what I should 
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imagine wonld be tbe appettmnce of a range of 
moantains Ken from a balloon, while hogs bonlden 
roee here and there, tlie tops of which form the guide- 
poals to the Bteamer. I conld also see at the bottom of 
the lake gigantic masses of stone as big, almost, oa an 
ordinaiy London house ; and by t^e side of them large 
l^ateana of long flat slabs, between which we could 
look down upon yawning cracks wide and deep like 
the crevasses of the Mer de Glace at the foot of Mont 
Blanc 

On the steamer we had the good fortune of meeting a 
gentleman who owned a £ne estate by the side of the 
lake, and also with Mr. D'Arcy, son of the worthy and 
enoi^etic rector of the town of Galway. Mr. D'Arcy 
informed me that in the lake were no less than 365 
Islands ; he himself (being the owner of several of them) 
inhabits one which is dtusted just opposite the town 
of Onghterard. He informed me that, long long 
ago, several &milieB, posdbly Anglo-Normans, came 
over to Galway (hence it is sometimes called tlie 
City of the Tribes), and carried on large shipping busi- 
ness with Spain ; the descendants of these early settlers 
still remain, and &e names of Lynch, D'Arcy, Bodkin, 
Burke, and Skerritare still common. These ancient 
merchants, haTing so much dealing with Spain, natu- 
rally, in course of time, adopted somewhat of the Spanish 
maimers and habits ; and, as the via.tor walks about 
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Galway, he may observe s number of ancient houses, 
with couitj'ards aurroonded trich high Trails, large 
porticoes, ornamented vlth stone-work, and guarded 
\vith heavy gates, reminding one much of a Spanish 
town. The merchant-princes of Galway, who inhabited 
these houses now so changed in their appearance, were 
not, however, allowed to live in peace, for the native 
Irish chiefloiuB persecuted them to aa extraordinary 
degree. So terrible, indeed, weis the persecution by 
the O'Flaherties of tihe Galway iohabitanta, that, as 
Mr. D'Arcy informed me, in former times a prayer was 
used in the Litany — " From the ferocious O'FlahertieB, 
good Lord deliver us." Mr. D'Arcy pointed out to me a 
gentlemau's house on the borders of Louf^ Corrib, which 
was Btill inhabited by one of the descendants of these 
ancient Irish chieftains. 

As we passed along we obaerved many boats on tlie 
lake, laden with turf, and this naturally led ua to discuss 
the geological origin of bogs. Mr. D'Arcy informed 
me that not very long ago, when the men were digging 
in one of the bogs near Oi^hterard, the^ found a most 
curious object, via., a keg of fossil butter. He told me, 
moreover, that it belonged to Mr. O'Fiaherty, whose 
house we saw in the dictance. Some days afterwards I 
called upon this gentleman, and hia amiable lady was 
kind enough to show me this curiosity. It consists of 
A large mass of material, very much the size and shape 
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of an ordinary butter-tub. I found it to conaific of » 
substance somediing between common lard and commoii 
white soap, giving, moreover, a eoap-Uke touch to the 
£ngCT. The local story is that this specimen is a h^ 
of batter, which from Bome unsown and inexplicable 
cause or other has become foaal. Immediately on 
examining it I &Dcied I saw through the whole case, 
and concluded that it was exactly an analogous ca^ to 
that described long since under the head of Foaail 
Pork by my Father. He never published an3rthing 
about it, though he frequently mentioned it in his 
lectures at Oxford, of which, I am happy to say, I still 
possess my own copious notes. In the year 1825 the 
Kev. Mr. Eazakerley, curate of Swilley, near Bampton, 
Devon, brought the case forward, and the following is 
the substance of the Dean's notes upon this Fossil 
Porfe:— 

"About fifty years ago, in dig^g out a pond at 
Crewys Morehard, near South Molton, the workmen 
found a great accumulatiou of the bodies of pigs that 
had died of die measles. 

" Cattle that die from such diseases are usually thrown 
into a pit together; and, jf buried in wet ground, the 
muscular and all other soft parts of their bodies are 
turned to adipocere, which ia of the same chemical 
nature as spermaceti. Still more readily does the lard 
and Hesh of hogs undergo this change if buried in 
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contact with water. Thus a friend of mine found a pig 
floating on the mud of the Avon below Cliflon, com- 
pletely conTerted into adipocere. Dr. Beddowes once 
kept a dead cow in tiie Cherwell, near M^dalen 
College, till it was converted into adipooere ; and in 
very wet churehjarda human bodies are often thns 
preserved for centnriea in the state of mummies." • 

When searching for the body of the great John 
Hunter (vide antea), I discovered, among other most 
cutiona fecta relative to the decompoailion of the human 
body, several esamplea of thta wax-like eubstance, 
adipocere. The keg of tawil butter from the Ix^a of 
Ireland was exactly like what I saw in St. Marlin'a 
churdi vaults : I can only account for its presence in 
the bog by im^ining that at Eome distant time a pig or 
a cow had been buried in the bog by some peasant, in 
future times to be dug up under the form of "fossil 
butter." My theory, however, aa to the nature of this 
fossil butter does not meet with universal approval, and 
It is possible the material shown me by Mr. O'Fkherty 
may be butter after all. I shall be glad of further in- 
ftwmation. (See Appendix.) 

On our arrival at Cong we were welcomed by Jemmy 
Burke, the head water-bailiff of that diatrict of the 
fishery, and having time to spare, visited the ruins of 

* I have examiDsd a case ; — in tirelve jeaii the vtole body 
bad iiBfa coBverted into ftdipocere. 
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Gong Abbey, and made a sketch of the cniioos crosa 
upon the grave of Soderick O'Connor, the last king of 
Ireland, tHio died a.d. 1198 ; the inscription is -well- 
nigh worn out, and it is much to be regretted that 
some of the andioritiea of the place do not have it 
renewed, as the words, " rare Ben Jonson," were ctit 
over his grave in Westminster Abbey at the Icind in- 
stance of the illustrious philosopher. 

Strange to aay, the moaaatery of Cong is said to owe 
its ruin to the angling propensities of the monks, for 
the story goes that " the proprietor of the place, one 
Eichard Bourke, and his wife, were invited to dine at 
the monastery. The lady observed that the friars had 
their nets and fishing-rods so contrived that the butt of 
the rod passed &om (he river outside through a chink 
in the wall to the table at which they dined, and that 
on the top of tiie rod was placed a small bell which rung 
whenever the bait was taken or the net was struck by a 
{ieh in the river. For thb reason, combined with other 
beaatiss and oseiul contrivances belonging to the place 
the lady vowed she would he possessed of it ; and 
she never ceased till she got her husband to banish the 
whole fraternity. They were said to be 700 in number 
when banished." 

The next morning we examined the celebrated Cong 
Pass, a canal cut through the spur of the mountain 
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which separates Lough Mask fiom Lough Conib, and 
upoa which my iriend, Mr, T. Ashworth, has spent 
much thonght and capital in order to convert Mask and 
its tributaries into a vast area of spawning-ground 
{hitherto iinoccupied) available for his salmon. Whether 
the laudable efforts he has made, and is still making, 
will ever succeed, time alone will prove. Spawning-fiah 
have been seen to ascend. The uppermost mile and a 
half of the pass, the whole length of which I exa- 
mined with Jemmy Burte, the water-bailiff, took us 
over as desolate a country sa ever my friend Mr. 
Tristram crossed in his adventurous jooin^ in the 
Holy Land. 

Aa we approached the water-gates leading into Lough 
Mask, standing alone in utter solitude, like the Pyramid 
of Cheops amidst the sands of an ancient ocean long 
since disappeared — for this is the true history of the 
deserts of Egypt — I fencied I saw something moving 
about on the gangway of the Lough gates. I pointed it 
out to Burke, but neither of ua could make out what it 
really was. As we got nearer we perceived that it was 
a man's head with a cap on — but who and what could 
he be 7 On approaching the gates not a living creature 
could be seen in the fearful soHtude of the place, and 
we were rather puzzled. At last, from behind a huge 
stone, there crept out a human figure^such an object ! 
all rags, filth, long unahom hair, aemi-clothed person, 
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and a face sot otheTwiae umntelligent, but Btill marked 
iritli tbat peculiar ezpresdon whicli at once denotes a 
madman. I confess I Tras not oTer-comfortable at tbs 
Bppeantnce of this man, and I endeavotired to recall to 
mind the phyaological e^mptoma aa marked in the 
countenance of a pereon possessed by amentia, dementia, 
monomania, general paralysiB, &c., as learnt during mj 
medical studies. A glance, however, showed me that 
this poor fellow was harmless, that he was, in feet, Sm- 
/lovi^o/u voc, a scriptural word fbi which we have no exact 
equivalent term in the English language, I advanced 
(I confess hardly without trembling) towards the poor 
fellow, and offered him the whiskej flask, and followed 
it np hy a parcel of sandwiches which I happened to 
have in my pocket. For a moment the evil spirit left 
him, and a beautiM smile came over hia fece as 
he snatched what I proficred h'T" &om my hand, and 
eagerly devouied it. His appetite satisfied, I attempted 
to enter into conversation : but the mind had fled, 
leaving only a human form in the most abject state of 
misery and desolation it is posmble to conceive, the only 
answer to my questions being hideous grins and incom- 
prehensible gesticulations. We moved gently away, 
but the poor fellow followed ua at a short distance, 
gesticulating frightfully, and talking to himself; — both 
Jemmy Burke and I were prepared to defend our- 
■elves in case of his attempting to stone us, which we 
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latlicr expected. At last the poor madman got tired, 
and, ^tting on a rock, shoated and cried till \t% vere a 
good way from Iiim. Jemmy then told me tiiat the 
iinfortonate man was known in the neighbourhood ; that 
he lived during the summer months wandering aboat 
nlone amid the desolate regions of the hills and waste 
land around the Cong Pass; in the daytime he basked 
in the sun, in the nigbt he betook himself to some hole 
or overhanging rock, in which he scraped together a 
few leaves and heather, and there made hia bed. He 
obtained hia food by occasional scraps which the poor 
people — all credit to them — gave him. The desolate and 
barren scene, the intense silence, the vast expanse of 
Lough Corrib at our feet, and the poor madman mving 
behind us, mode an impreseioo on my mind never to bo 
obliterated, and realised the incidents which must have 
token place on that remarkable occoaon when, by the 
immediate operation of Divine power, the " unclean 
spirit" was in a moment driven out irom the man, 
" who always, day and night, was in the mountains, 
and in the tombs, crying and cutting himself with 
stones." 

The Cong Pass examined, we took a car for Holly- 
monnt Farm, occupied by Mr. Maxwell, where there is 
a little stream proceeding from a spring which empties 
itself into the Ballynrobe liyer, which river rone direct 
into Lough Mask. 
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It is at Ma locality that the experiment of hatching 
Balmon by aztificial means has been instjtiiced hy Mr. 
Ashwortb, with the idea that no cbance should be 
tiirovn away of utilising, even in spite of the dilH- 
cuhies of the Cong Pass, the now barren 22,000 acrta 
of Longb Mask. One of the chief objects of our jour- 
ney was to examine how matters were going on with 
the young fish. 

In the spring of 1863 an artificial watercourse, ^ghty 
yards long and four feet wide, was cut parallel to the 
natural stream, and a hatchway placed at both ends to 
regulate tbefiow of water, which empties itself into apond 
about twenty by thirty yards in extent The bottom of 
this watercourse being corered with gravel, upwards of 
300,000 impr^nated egga were brought fourteen milea 
&om Clare, Galway, and depouted on the gravel It 
became my task to ascertiuu, if poedble, what the prac- 
tical resultof this experiment had been. Aawewalkcd 
towards the pond Mr. Maxwell informed me tliat " diero 
was not an egg put alive into the brook but that bad 
come out a fish, and there were still a great number of 
fish in the pond, although a few had escaped into the 
ditch leading down into the liver." As we walked 
along thia ditch I observed an enormous number, not of 
salmon, but of " tittlebrata," which are also known here 
as " Jack Sharps" and " Lebiaus," and every here and 
there, few and fat between, a young salmon or twc 
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Arriving nt the pond, I requested my companion not to 
go near till I Lad crept upon hands tmd knees and 
examined the fish before tbey had been diciturbed or 
frightened. From the account I had heard from Mr. 
Maxwell, I had expected to eee a very large niunber of 
young fish swimming about in the pond. I was there- 
fore greatly disappointed to observe very few fish 
indeed in any part of it It must be remembered 
that 300,000 eggs had been phtced down ; and eren 
auppoaing we knock off half this number for natural 
losses and death, thero ought to be 150,000 fish re- 
maining. 

I was po^tively certain (my eye from considerable 
practice being accustomed to arrive pretty accurately at 
the number of young fiah in a mass), that from what I 
Haw — and I had both my eyes as wide open as the eyelids 
would permit — there were not above a thousand or two 
of young sabnon in the pond, if so many. What, 
then, had become of them ? Enemies of some kind had 
evidently devoured them, I asked Mr. Maxwell if he 
had ever found any dead fish in the pond, and he said, 
" Very seldom indeed, but he had often observed fish 
swimming about with a white speck at the end of the 
tail." Although it was a very bright dear day, nothing 
could be seen moving in the pond but afewhttle salmon. 

Being determined, however, to find out what the 
enemies were that desboyed these £^, I &stened a 

SEK. IT. T 
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piece of nmalin on to th« end of the landing-tiet, and 
drew it along aharply under the edge of the grass and 
weedBwhich overhung the marpna of the pond. While 
doing this I ascertained at once that the bottom of the 
pond was covet^ with mud, a Cict in itself militating 
ngainiit the well-being of joung Balmon- Li thia mud 
my net showed in a few seconds that there existed 
hordes of hungry-minded, bloodthirsty ogres, which 
would devour the young salmon lite woWes let loose on 
a flock of lambs. As I toot my net out of the water, I 
found that the result of my haul was a number of great 
blact water-beetles, principally Dyttscas marginalts, of 
which Mr. Wood writes in his "Natural History," vol. 
iii. page 464 : " The larva of the Dytiscus is a terribly 
ferocious creature both in aspect and character. It in- 
habits the waters, and is a very hysena in the terrible 
grasp and power of the jaws. The perfect insect is 
quite as voracious, and, when a number are kept in a 
single vessel, they are sure to attack and till each other. 
No one who cares for the animated inhabitants of his 
aquarium should permit a DyttBcaa to be placed among 
them, as a fox makes no more havoc in a chicten-roost 
than a Dytiscus in an aquarium. The courage and 
ferocity of the creature are ao great that it will attack 
insects much larger than itself, and not even fish can 
escape the jaws of this insatiable devourer." 

I called to my friend, who was waiting the result of 
my iovestJgations. 
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•' There," e^d I, pointing to tha contents of my net, 
"ate the horrid rascals that Lave been doing yon 
hundreds of pounds' worth of mischief this last season. 
The fiah which you hatched with bo much care and 
expense have served only one purpose, viz., to feed these 
horrid blackbeetlea ; and a nice time fliey have of it — 
plenty to eat, and nothing to do ! No wonder Mr. 
Maxwell has seen several fish with white marks on their 
tails— they are the wounds left by theb cturasfl-oased 
enemies, ftom which they have been fortunate enough 
to have escaped by speed of fin. And no wonder, 
Again, that he never saw a dead fish : there are too 
many hungry beetles in this pond ever to allow such a 
precious morsel as a dead £sh to escape their - 



"Canyon show me that this is clearly the&ct 7" said 
my friend. 

At that moment a huge black Dytiscui came swim- 
ming past with all steam up, and his oars going like 
those of the winner of a skiff-race, for this old " soldier " 
evidently was aware, from the mud and disturbance that 
was going on in the pond, that something was wrong, 
and he mnst look oat for himself at once. I caught 
him with the net as he passed by, and sent a boy back 
for a preparation bottle, a number of which I always 
carry with me. I put my water-liy«na into a bottle. 
" Now," said I, " if my theory is correct, that fellow — 
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although he id in. captivitj, and a prisoner — will fly at a 
little snlmon put in with him, just as surely as a terrier 
mil Qy at a fox when Le is run to earth by the 
hounds." So I caught a little salmon and put him into 
the bottle. 

Spying him from below, the beetle rose straight up at 
the unfortunate little fiah, making direct for him — with 
that peculiar savage determined rush that one sees 
when a bulldog ia slipped at hia enemy. In an instant 
the beetle rose above the salmon, and then pouncing 
down upoa him like a hawk upon an unsuspecting lark, 
dug its tremendouB, scythe-Hke, homy jaws right into 
the back of the poor little fish. The little aahnon — 
a plucky little fellow — fought hard for his life, and awam 
round and round, up and down, hither and thither, 
making every eSbrt to escape this terrible murderer ; 
but it was no use, he could not free himself from his 
grip ; and while the poor little wretch was giving the 
few last flutteringB of hia tail, the water-beetle proceeded 
coolly to pick out hia left eye, and to devour it at once 
with evident guato. 

I must say I was much amused to see my friend's coun- 
tenance while the performance between the salmon and 
the beetle was going on. First a flush of surprise stole 
across his tace ; this gradually warmed up into a gloir 
of, I may say, angry disappointment, and he and I, 
joining hands, danced round the bottle, which I placed 
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on tlie top of a gate-post, in order to work off our 
emotions, shaking ottr fists and vowing vengeance 
against the whole race of blackbeetlea, and particulaily 
the happy family of them that had taken up their quaiv 
ters in the HoUymount pond, and had eaten up the 
200,000 innocent young fish. 

We therefore held a drum-head cotirt-martial, and 
condemned to immediate esecutionthe murderer which 
we had in close custody in the bottle. It was suggested 
that a wee drop of genuine potheen whiskey woidd do 
his digestion good aAer the capital fish dinner he had 
just taken. While, therefore, our friend was still en- 
gaged in devouring the murdered salmon, we gradually 
poured the water, which formed his dining room, out of 
the bottle, and then gradually filled it up with a dose of 
very strong whiskey. As the whiskey was gradoally 
added to the water, ihe beetle became uncomfortable, 
but still he did not let go &e body of his victim. 
"More, more!" cried my friend, "pve him mora 
■whiskey; he can't live in that, the villain !" So we 
filled up the bottle to the top, and then it was the 
beetle's turn to dance and cry " peccavi ;" for as the 
whiskey got into his head, and he was obliged to swal- 
low it nolens votens, he flung himself madly about the 
bottle in all directions, and at last, finding himself get- 
ting &int, he "turned up the white of his eyes " and sank 
down to the bottom alongside the body of his mordered 
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TJcCai. Ihia fellow b dow a famous beetle, and Ima 
teen nicely " set up " in a preparation bottle in company 
wiA his Tictim. All we want is an Leroic poem, a 
match to Uomer''s Barpaxofjua/iox'c, "Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice," describing in equally glowing colours 
the battle cf the " Beetles and the Salmon." 

What, then, waa to be done to saTC the lives of the 
fen little salmon that still remained in the pond? 
Why, let them go, of course. We therefore opened the 
hatch of the pond, and away they went in Bhoale — tails 
foremost, mind — glad enough, doubtless, to get out of 
their prison-Louse. For it would, indeed, have not 
only been impolitic, but even cruel, to allow these poor 
little wretches to remain in the pond to be devoured by 
the blaokbeetles. 

Afl the water receded and the pond became dry, I 
waded into the mud to assist a few little fish that had 
got stuck fast among the weeds. In bo doing I disco- 
vered that this mud was not only a perfect hotbed of 
these carnivorous blackbeetles, but that eveiy here and 
there jumped up a specimen of a kind of freah water 
" great sea-snake," viz., the larva of the dragon-fly, a 
terrible foe to these little salmon. So many and 
various, indeed, were their enemies that I much wonder 
that any of the 300,000 little fidi over survived at all. 
We had our vengeance on these water vermin by letting 
the water entirely off &oia the pond and allowing them 
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to meet the fiite they deserved, viz. swim, and live if 
they could, on dry land. 

What, then, is the moral of this sad Btoiy of the 
murdered innocents 1 It is simply thia, that ponds, as a 
role, are very bad situations in vbich to rear young 
salmon. In the first place, a yoimg salmon is not 
naturally a pond fish. If we wish to see them in their 
natural habit, vre search for them in rapid-running 
shallows. Why, therefore, put them in a pond vrhere 
they have to encounter the attacks of water-beetles and 
other creatures whicb can never reach them in their 
natural growing streams I I assure my friends that I 
think the pond system is a mistake, and that they had 
much better transport their young fish (when the umbi- 
lical bag is nearly absorbed) into shallow streams and 
rivulets where the fish are found naturally, for, depend ^ 
upon it, these young creatures know better what is good 
for them than we do, and they will always do better in 
shallow running streams than in ponds. 

We had more of the breeding-ground of the Galway 
fishery to esamine, so taking a car, we started en route 
for Maam, However much travellers are indebted to 
the Ordnance maps of Ireland for information as regards 
localities, they must not judge of the sizes of places by 
the size of the letters which denote their poation. Thus, 
for instance, I find that the word Ballynahinch takes up 
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exactly an inch on the map, and this ia equivalent 
by the scale to four Btatute miles. Agmn, the word Maam 
is half an inch long. IT, therefore, the places them- 
selTes bore any proportion to their names on the map, 
both Ballynahinch and Maam ought to be very large 
places ; whereas at Ballynahinch I could not discover 
even a village, and Maam turned out to be simply one 
house and a ■wildemesa. I was sitting writing at my 
notea on the car when the driver pulled up at a little bit 
of a public-house by the roadside. I did not even 
attempt to get out of the car, thinking we had merely 
stopped for a few minatos to give the horse some water. 
Much was my surprise, therefore, when my friend said, 
" Jump down^ tiiia is Maam, and we must stay here all 
night ; bo make youTEelf contented !" 

A friend of mine has lately taken a house in the 
country, so fer from civiliBation that he tells me he is 
obliged to give even his chimneysweep a bed. Maam 
IE even worse than this, for my friend's bailiff had to 
Eend fotly miles for a pair of boots ; and the landlord, 
having no bread or whiskey in the houso on our arrival, 
was obliged to send a man and dag-cart twelve miles to 
the baker's, and twelve miles home again, to get sup- 
plies for us. 

There is in my mind a standard rule, viz., that no 
place on the earth is bo stupid or so desolate as not to 
afford information or instruction of some sort or kind, 
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if one only knows how to hunt about for it. It Laa 
been aaid that there is but one rule without an excep- 
tioD, aod that is, " a man must be present while he is 
being shaved." Maam is no exception to my standard 
rule, so I set to work to pick up what I could of its 
history, products, and local traditions. 

Though ahnost the Ultima Thule of civilisation, 
Maam has its charms and its histoiy ; for was it not ttt 
Klaam that the Lord-Lieutenant himself, being refused 
a night's lodging at " the hotel," was obhged to go on 
to Cong at ouco with tired horses 1 Was it not at 
Maam that the murder of a poor woman was com- 
mitted not very long ago ? The poor creature and her 
husband had made a little money in Australia, but 
Buch was the amor patrim in her breast that ehe 
returned all the way irom that distant land to this 
winter-clad and desolate Maam. A few weeks after her 
arrival a, brute of a fellow knocked the poor creature on 
the head as she was sitting alone in her cottage. I 
regret to say the rascal escaped justice, witnesses being 
unable or rather unwilling to appear against him. And 
is not Maam a pocket Switzerland, whose glorioufl 
moimtain tops pour down crystal streams, the nursery 
and breeding-ground of salmon-fiy innumerable 7 

How it is that salmon understand that, in order tc 
bring their eggs into joung fiah, a shallow running 
stream is necessary, I know not ; anyhow, they will. 
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if they caD, choose monntaia Btreama in nbicli to 
deposit their ^ga. When I examined these Btiesans I 
found them literallj swarming vith young fish, showing 
that the water bailiff, Martin Walsh, had done hia duty 
properly towards hismaster during the lastwinter, even 
though he had to remain out night afl«c night, behind 
Bom« turf-banlc, watching for poachers. He t«l!l3 me 
that in the winter time the streamlets are quite black 
with spawning salmon, and, judging from the remains 
of numerous salmon nests which I saw, I can easily 
believe this to be the case. The water in these streams 
is sometimes escessirely cold, and, doubtless, the 
salmon arc sometimes prevented &om spawning by tlie 
low temperature. 

Mr. John Miller informs me that £:ost hinders the 
spawning fish in a peculiar way. 

The frost puts the salmon off their beds. The £sh, 
if hindered &om the operation — from getting to the nest 
■ — too long, will deposit their eggs in a solid mass, 
like a bunch of grapes, when, of course, they perish. 
I do not believe that frost is vety injurious to the eggg 
themselves, if they have been properly placed in the nest. 
The Australian experiments have shown that eggs can 
be preserved in ice* for a much longer period than is 
likely to take place in their natural streams. 

• That ico will pteseire animal snlwtances for a vary long 
incceBsioQ of jrara mthont decay, if only these sabstances ba 
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The salmon at Maani, I am coQviticed, from vihaX I 
sxn, sometimes make a mistake in building their nesta 
too higli up the mountain streams, for if there is too 
much water at spawning time, the fish ore induced to go 
so high that their eggs are left diy as the water recedes. 
We must, I think, put up some sign-posts t« inform the 
fish of this danger to which their eggs are liable, onlj 
tliat I fear they would not be able to read the notices 
unless they were written in Irish characters ; and where 
is the man to be found who can write Irish? 

The air in the Talleys between the Maam mountaina 
is, so to apeak, ponded air, being, when I was there, aa 
unruffled as a mill-pond on a hot July day. 

" There ought to be some fairies about here," Baid I 
to the guide. 

not exposed to the air, has been eiemplifled by a stoiy an Oxford 
fiiend bas told me. When -wanderiog this Bummer along the 
bottom of the Glacier des Eoiesons, in Switzerland, thej din- 
covered a portion of hnman hnir and a bit of a man's dress 
sticking among the ice. He and the guide set to worfc and si- 
amined the ice all around ; and shortly they discoveredabnman 
thigh bmied in the ice ; upon knocking this out of the ice tha 
flesh was seen to bs in a perfect Btat« of preseTTatian, bnt ex- 
potrare to the air soon cauied it to decay. They also found a 
leathern purse, with sixteen francs in it, the nume; bearing tha 
portrait and data of the first Napoleon, These were the relics 
of an expedition which was lost some forii/ jrears ago. An 
avalanche deatroyed nearly tha whole party, whose remains, 
entombed in ice, hare in this space of time been carried Irom 
the lop to the botttnn of the gladet. 
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"Fairies ! yea, your honour. I have never seen ona 
myself, though I have been always in dread of tliem. 
My father saw one once as he was coming home at 
night among the mountains. The feiry stood before 
him in the middle of the rond ; ^e horse he was riding 
saw it, and stood up on his hind legs, and, ahying, 
passed on one dde, and galloped str^ght home. My 
&ther was ia bed for two months, and at last a priest 
came and made a gospel for him, and he got welL 
The fmiies are like little boye, not badly dressed. 
They come down at night from the hills and play. 
They never qieat to anybody, and run away directly 
they are seen. I think that the fairies are as mach 
in dread of the men as the men are of the fwries ; but 
anybody who sees them ia sure to have bad luck soon." 

It is very curious how this idea of fairies and witches 
ia atill prevalent, even in diatricts not far from London. 
A clergyman, whom I met when sbtying at the Bishop 
of Oxford's in Susses, tella me that some of his parish- 
ioners, in a village imdernealh the lone and bleak Sus- 
sex downs, believe in witches oven now, and that if a 
horse when taken up in a morning fi-om a field be unable 
to do a day's work, they say the fairies have been 
riding him about all night. The origin of this tradition 
ia, I believe, that informer times a good deal of smug- 
gling went on at night, and the smugglers used to take 
the fiirmcrs' horses out of the field, and use them in the 
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night. The existence of feiriea waa a very ready mode 
of accoiintiiig for horses being fetigued. The manes, 
again, of many of the semi-wild colta tnrned out in the 
New Forest are often found knotted and matted to- 
gether in a complicated way, and the story is that their 
manes have been twisted together by tlie little fairies ia 
order to enable them to climb up on the ponies. These 
matted manes are known, I believe, by the name of 
" the dries' bridle." 

Between eleven and twelve o'clock of the night we 
spent at Maam, I took a solitary walk to see if I could 
come across some of these mountain Juries. It was a 
most lovely night witliabeautiiulmoon, andthe lake as 
still as glass. 

The moon, 
Fnll-orb'd and breaking through the Bcattei«d clouds, 
Showed hei bioad visage in Ihe ciimsoti past. 

I looked everywhere about, but could see no &iries 
— it was possibly the least bit too cold for tLem, 
for I know tliey love die Warmth ; however, on taming 
a comer I saw a curious sight. In an angle of the lake, 
underneath the bush, something .or other was moving 
round in the water very fast, describing circles of about 
a foot in diameter. There were, I snppose, twenty or 
dkiity of these circles, which crossed and recrossed eadi 
other at various intervals. The moon cansed these 
circles to appear like ungs of silver, and they were 
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certainly very mysterious and beantifiil in the calm 
stillness of the night. I tried very Hard to creep tip 
close to these circles, as I conceived it possible tliere 
might be water Iwies as well as land fairies, and that a 
party of them were out at play. The shadow of the 
bridge felling on the very spot, however, prevented 
my seeing anything whatever. My belief^ however, 
is, on considering the matter carefidly, that the circles 
were simply caused, not by feiries, bat by perch at 
play, swimming round and ronnd with their mouths on 
the top of the water, either for food, or else for mere 
sport, for I don't see why fish should not have &eir 
" little games " like every other living thing. A lively 
imagination might easily have transformed these crea- 
tnres into feiriea " at play : " if they really were feiries 
they must have been Naiades, or water Juries. 

If space would allow, I should have liked to have 
written much more about the salmon, oysters, and 
other matters that came under my notice in Ireland. I 
will, however, with the reader's permission, content 
myself with placing on record but one or two more 
£icta which I learnt on my jonmey. 

At and about the head of Lough Corrib are found 
specimens of the large &esh- water mussels. The head- 
quarters of these seem to be Oughteiard. On our 
arrival at this pretty little place we were greeted with 
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volleys of " Ter honer's welcome ! " " Long life to yer 
honer 1 " 6om one of the Btrangeat charaotera I ever 
beheld — Jemmy the Pearl-catcher. 

Jemmy, I obserred, wore a shoe oa one foot, and no 
Rhoe on the other. He told us that " one foot was a 
gentleman and the other a blackguard ; one foot was 
the Catholic loot, and the other a Protestant foot." 
The Catholic foot was the one that had the shoe on, 
nnd enjoyed the proper privileges of a foot, whereas 
they were denied to the Protestant foot. Jemmy's 
proper occupation is a buyer of pigs, as he is supposed 
to be one of the beat judges of pigs in the country. 
One day, when overcome by undue potations after a 
bai^ain in re pigs, somebody tried to persuade him to 
become n " Jumper," that is, to turn his fiuth ia matters 
of religion, and he was so &r persuaded that he was 
induced to place one foot inside a building devoted to 
the Protestant persuamon. He was so angry with this 
foot for becoming a "Jumper" that he vowed ven- 
geance upon it ; he therefore has punished it ever since 
by never allowing it to wear a shoe or stocking, and by 
putting it out of the bedclothes at night, " in order to 
allow it to perish." We expostulated with Jemmy 
upon thus torturing this poor Protestant foot, and gave 
him some money to buy a shoe and stocking for it, in 
order tiat it might have equal advantages with its 
broliher foot of the oppoate persuasion ; but I much 
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fear that the foot has not yet benefited by our good 
wiHheB, for on receiving the money Jemmy was observed 
to look into the door of the shoemaker's shop, but to go 
into the door of the public-house, fiom wliich he shortly 
emerged in such a Btate that neither of his feet, either 
Protestant or Catholic, could carry bim straight along 
the street 

Jemmy gets hJB living by collecting pearls from the 
mussels which abound at and about the town of 
Oughterard. He is like the "medicine man" among 
the Red Indians, very myateriona in his movements 
Trhen he goes oiit to look for pearls, his principal 
enemies being the small boys, who, could they find out 
where Jemmy's musBel-presKveB were, wonold come and 
poach upon what be considers his own rightful property, 
and, taking his pearls, would injure his business in the 
pearl trade. He told me that he knew without opening 
it, when a mussel had a pearl in Ber, because " she sits 
upright with her mouth in the mud, and her back is 
crooked, that is, ifr is comigated like a cow's horn," a 
tact which be demonstrated to me from a number of 
mussels which he had in the basket. He opened one 
of these crooked-backed mussels, and sure enough 
Jemmy was tight in his diagnous, for there was a pearl 
in it a little larger than a tnmip seed. He then mys- 
teriously produced from the lining of his very old shabby 
hat, a very dirty bit of rag, and in this rag were two of 
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the niOBt beautiful pearla I ever beteld, wliicb, it 
properly set, would form ornaments fit for the locket ot 
any lady of her Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria's 
court. Such pcarlB as theae Jemmy said he did not 
get every day. It was a very raie piece of luck to find 
them, and they were generally found in mussela whici; 
lived in such deep water at the edge of Lough Corrib, 
that, having no boat or dredging apparatus, he is 
obliged to go iuto the water, awim over to the place 
where the pearls are, and then keep on diving down for 
them like a cormorant fishing amonga shoal of herrings. 
Sometimes poor Jemmy has a run of bad luck. Last 
winter he was nearly starving, and he did not know 
what to do, for none of the mussels he opened had any 
pearls in them, and nobody wanted him to buy any 
pigs. When matters were at their worst, he saw four 
mussels with their noses out in the mud, a sort ot 
fiimily group ; he went into the water and brought them 
out. When he opened them, to his great delight, one 
of them had two large pearls in it : he sold them at 
once, and they fetched him 21. 8s. No wonder, there- 
fore, that Jemmy does not like tlie boys to know where 
his fevourite hunting grounds for mussels are situated. 

Jemmy haunted us wherever we went, even up to 
the last mimlte of departure ; and aa the car drove off, 
he held up his Protestant foot and waved it about in 
triumph in the air, as an elegant mode of wishing us a 
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Inat adien to Onghterard. Though this poor pearl- 
cntching Jemmy is a dirty, Tagged, and, I fear, somewhat 
intemperate individnal, yet, after bJI, he eeema to be a 
good sort of fellow, and deaervea to be enconraged in 
hia pearl-finding operations hj uiImon-fiEhers as they 
pass through Oughtentrd on their way to the far-fiimed 
salmon streams of Ballynahinch. 

When we arrived at BaUynahiach, we were most 
ho£!pitably received at BaJlynahinch Casde, by our 
friend, Mr. Kobinaon. It was here ^h&t the celebrated 
Colonel Martin lived,* who boasted that his park gates 
were thirty miles from his door, and who, or else one of 
the iamily, I believe, was the gentleman that brought a 
motion into the House of Commons : motion made and 
question put, "That every quart pot should hold a 
quart." It was, too, I &ncy, &is same Colonel Martin 
who was called " Cruelly Martin," a most undeserred 
name, given him because he, being a moat humane man, 
was one of the most enei^tio promoters of tlie So<dety 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Feeding in ftont 
of the house I met, &ce to face, a four-footed beast ; on 
seeing him, I took of my hat and made him a low bow. 
"Little, my poor little hungry beast," said I, " do you 
loiow the very ancient and noble &milyof'Bos' that 
yon represent 1 for most assuredly you carry the &mily 
likeness strongly impressed on yonr £ice and on the 
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fashion of your lioms. Yoa miiat, indeed, be a direct 
descendant of Boa longifront, now bo long extdnct in 
li^land. Long, long ago, die ancient Britons herded 
large numbers of joox ancestors, and many a noble bull 
of your iiuuily was pole-axed at the sacn£cial altars of 
the officers of the IComan legions, when quartered on 
the high grounds of England ; for do not the very skulls 
yet remtun, with the mark of the Roman ax.% impressed 
on the forehead by the Boman prieat ? Long may you 
live to enjoy the luxuriant pastures of BaUynahinch ! 
but if your owner does not^ on your decease, give me 
your head, to hang up in my museum by the dde of the 
semi-foaeil skull of one of your ancestors, I shall never 
forgive him." 

I learnt, among many other things, from my fidend Mr. 
Kobinson, a very remarkable fact relative to two curious 
diseases that attack the cattle which feed on tlie hills at 
and about Ballynahinoh. These maladies are locally 
called the " Pine " and the " Cripple ;" and although 
we may often foolishly laugh at popular names for 
diseases, whether of man or beast, yet it often happens 
that the Vox Populi gives one really a more clear and 
distinct notion of the nature of the disease than the Vox 
Medici — tiiough it may be heresy on my part to be of 
this opinion. 

"When staying at a village in Yorkshire, I was at- 
tracted to a p^-stye by the agonising cries of a poor 
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pig. I asked the man, who was di^ng potatoes in tlie 
garden, what was the matter. He told me that he 'was 
" p inin g the pig," a humane process, which I fbund 
consisted in giving the poor beast not.hing whatever to 
eat or drink for Bome eight- and-forty hoars previous to 
his being conducted to the pork-butcher's private 
apartments. I asked the man how Ae'wonJd like to be 
pined. He said he ehonld not care about it, particu- 
larly if it was in Christmas- week ; but if the_p»^ was 
pined he would be saved so much trouble when he 
came to dieaa the animal's carcass. Alas I for the lazi- 
ness of mankind. 

The " pine " in the Irish cattle is not produced by 
the cruelty of their masters, but from another cause ; 
beasts living near the eea-shore eat the sea-weed, and 
also the grass on the mountains; this is said to make 
them fall away to perfect scarecrows, or, as a very 
thin man was once defined, to become in such condi- 
tion that he was " fit to fight the living skeleton." 

The " cripple," on the contrary, occurs in cattle which 
arc fed on the mountains away from the sea ; the pecu- 
liarity of their disease conasts in great enlai^ement and 
swelling of the joints, which crack when pressed by the 
finger; the bones themselves, however, do not seem to 
be in any way affected, except in old-atanding cases. 
This cripple disease occurs in weather when damp 
misty days are succeeded by cold winds, and always 
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on the hill-side. I have not had tm oppoituuity of 
oxamining a "ciipple," but I am nearly sure that thia 
disease must be nothing mote uoi less than chroniu 
dietunatiBm of the Bynovial or lining membrane of the 
joints. 

It is carious to remark how a remedy for these tno 
diseases is natnraUy provided, and how a little know- 
ledge in this matter is a most nsefiil, instead of being 
a most dangerous thing. The cripples are transferred 
to the sea-side, where, in an amazingly short tiuie, the 
swelling of the joints disappears, and the beast recovers 
ita condition. I lancy that this is to be accoimted for 
by the quantity of iodine and other marine salt which 
the creature takes into its system when eating the 
seaweed. The cattle affected with the pine are, on the 
contrary, transferred to the moimtaius, wherO) owing, I 
suppose, to their getting graea which contains the in- 
gredients in which the seaweed is defident, they speedily 
recover. 

I feel it is now time that X concluded these notes upon 
what came under my observation during my visit to 
Ireland. I have endeavoured in all I have written 
umply to record &ct3 and relate anecdotes, which may 
if possible be applied to practice for the benefit of the 
public in general 

We are, depend upon it, getting to a period when 
natural history is assomiog a new and very important 
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feature, viz., its applicatioa to practice, especially as 
regards the great qaestions of the fisheries, both sea and 
riyer. It takes as much time to examine the habita of 
a tittlebat aa it does to examine the habits of a salmOD, 
though oneisuaeM to mankind, the other perfecdynBe- 
less ; and it takes as much time to write a label for a 
hippopotamus as it does for a mouse. Why, therefi^re, 
shonld not our friends reading in the country pay as 
much attention as pos^ble to the habits of really use- 
ful creatures ? Tor we little know what secrets Nature 
may have in her innermost laboratory, which she may 
possibly disclose to those who patiently and humbly 
ask her for information. 

The true secret of happiness ia constant employmeat ; 
and what can be moro delightful than the examination 
of the wondrous works of nature. What, again, more 
in accordance witi the social nature of man than 
ftiendly converse and argument with one's fellow crea- 
tures on the high change of mental ideas, remembering 
always the motto hat ought to be emblazoned on our 
standard : — 

" PEACB AND GOOD TILL T0WAKD8 MEN." 
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EXHIBITrON OF VERMIN TRAPS BY THE 
ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

Ik Julj 166i an exhibition of vermiu traps took place at 
the R(^ Horticultural Gardens, South Kenrington, under 
the fallowing circumstances : — 

"A beneTolent lady, baTing induced several noblemen 
and country gentlemen to subscribe an amount, placed the 
same at tlie disposal of the Rojal Society for the PreTeDtdoa 
of Cruelly to Animals. The committee have, therefore, 
offered a prize of 501. for a trap which ahall aerve the pur- 
poses of game preserrars without inflictirig torture. They 
have unbounded plesauio in announcing that ihia project 
has received the support of many of the leading sportsmen 
of the country, and rej oice to leani that many humane game 
preservers have already discontinued the use of the old 
steel trap, and that others are now awakening to its 
barbarity." 

On the appointed day upwards of 100 ttapa were sent in 
for competition. I was hanoured by an invitation of the 
committee of the Society to asaist in examining these traps, 
and I ahall now tell my readers something about fhem. 
Simple aa may oeem the problem of entrapping a wild 
animal, yet the actual practice of so doing ia evidently diffi- 
cult, for a more ingenious number of contrivances by meana 
of which the wind of man is matched against the iuatiact 
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of tte brute I never before eiamined. There are some tr»p» 
large eoougb to c&tch, not the yermin, but the keeper -who 
looks after them;* some Hgtun are SO small, that even a 
monae might have a chance of escape— aome so complicated, 
that it requires ten minutes' examination for a human beiiig 
to UDderatand their actioo — Bome bo simple, that one is in- 
clined to say, "How is it that was never thonght of 
before P"— some so difficult to set off, that one has to tog at 
the triggeiwith an iron wire b) make it act; and some so 
delicately coutiiTed that the; go off almost if one onlj looks 
at them. Some again are devised to cmsh — soma to hold — 
some to transfix with sharp-pointed spikes — some to guillo- 
tine in the moat approved French stjie — some to " pol»-axe " 
— some not only to first entrap the animal, but also to kill 
him when he is entrapped — some which catch the animal 
before he has hardly entered the portal of Uio trap — some 
which require two animals to make tie trap act, one to go 
ia and the other to pull the spring — some so veiy trap-like 
and 80 deddedl J dangeraus-looking-, that I almost expected 
to see a notice at their portals, " Pay here, one ahilling ; no 
return tickets given," 

When WB first began our sittings, I stated to the com- 
mittee that I thought we should £nd that the oldest of all 
possible traps, the device used by all savages, viz., the pit- 
fall — would be the idea upon which many of the com- 
petitoiB would found the conformation of thur traps; and 
this turned out to be the case, for the principle of the pit- 
fall we found had been adopted and diversified in the most 
wonderful manner. Among the pitCalle I would mention 
a square zinc box with a double lid, each lid being so 
beautifully balanced that the moment the animal places his 

* AgenQeman irha bad b«en subject la th« nactornalTuiUdonor 
tliievea in his orchardji, wishing to preaerve hia property wiUioat 
endsngeriiig an^ one's life, procnred ■ model of i lpg,'wMch he 
placed one evemng in a steel trsp in his guden, snd next morning 
sent the crier round the town to annoonee tliat " the owDer of Ghe 
1^ left in Mr. Johnson's groDDd last n ight, might leceire it npoQ 
imilication." Ha was never robbed again. 
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foot upon one of them, it giTss way, predpitatiag him down 
into the pitj and inatantly liseB agEun for the next comer. 
This trap can be so made as to catch Etnything, from a man 
to a blackbeetle. In this tnip the inventoc told ua he had 
at one haul captuied "a cat, a stoat, and a toad ;" at eootlier 
time "a jay, a hedgehog, and a rat," &o. This trap I 
propose should he called "The Happy Family Trap." 
Another ingenious pitfall is that in -vrhich a wheel, lilce a 
large -water-wheel, ia set in the lun of the animal. One of 
the paddles of the wheel being eiactly eyen with the 
ground, the animal treads upon this paddle. It instantly 
gvv68 way with the weight of the animal, and lets it iall 
into a hole dug for the purpose ; the next paddle of the 
wheel instantly comes down in the place of that which hait 
just disappeared, ready for the next comer. This trap is 
called "The Habeas Coipus Trap." There ia also a most 
ingenious mouse-trap, composed of a series of square pieces 
of wood hung on wires, so that should an animal (like a 
man crosrang broken ice on a pond) attempt to cross over 
them, one or the other of the loose pieces of wood is sure to 
give way, and let him fall into the cavity below. 

Next to the pittalla should be mentioned the cruflhing- 
(raps. Of these there are several kinds — especiallj one 
which has been long in use in Lord Spencer's park ; and 
also a trap composed dmply of a heavy log of wood and ol 
two common boards. This trap is set by a most ingenious 
contrivance of two pointed fingers of iron ; the animal steps 
on a treadle, and the log of wood falling on him imme^- 
afelj crashes him flat. This appears to be a trap which 
almost anybody can fit up with the rudest material; and 
what is its great advantage is, tliat it has no appearance 
whatever of a trap :— there being a free passage from end 
to end, and no bait whatever, suspicion is not likely to be 
aroused in the mind of the intended victim. 

As regards the traps to ca(*^ olive, thmr name is legion. 
Seversl are modifications of the hutch-trap; some with 
tfoora at each end, some with a free passage through, and 
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Bome with glass at one end, so th&t theie is apparenUi/ a 
free paxBftge tlirongh them. Tbea there is a tmp for 
catching rats, in which there is a great improTement apon 
the otdinaiy piece of wire which the rat pushes up with his 
nock to get in. The pointed wire doon have not tlie indi- 
vidual wiies fastened together, but they act independently 
like fingers of the human hand, so as to let in either a small 
or a large animal. 

Anothet of the traps is a modification of tlie pitfall with 
the cage. The animal treads on the pitfall, BJid the cage in 
an instant springs up from an unseen locality, and covers 
him over. This is an ingenious trap, {md doservea credit, 
especially for the formation of the springs, which are of 
india-rubber. 

Thrae is a curious trap in which the door is made npon 
the principle of the check-gate at the Zoological Gardens, 
so that the animal can go in one way, but cannot get out 
ngiun; but the difficulty here seems to be that too much 
pushing is required. The most norel principle as yet 
applied to traps appears to be that in which a leaden ball 
(the size of a waMut) is made indirectly to cloae the door 
of the trap. The animal enters the door and advances to- 
wards the bait which is suspended for his benefit. As he 
-nsllcs along the board which forms the bottom of the trap, 
it gradually gives way with him, and as it gives way (ho 
leaden ball begins to roll down a trough byits own weight. 
This act of the boll disengages a chain, and instantly a door 
rises up at the end of the trap and shuts the animal in, so 
that the captured beaat might well turn round and say to 
himself, " Who in the world shut the door behind me ?'' I 
should imagine that this principle would be well adapted for 
catching tigers in India. 

It is to be remarked that. In all esplanalJonG of these traps, 
the uiimal to be canght is always tupposed to go in at a cer- 
ttdn place, and again the unfortunate victim is always tap' 
poted to do exactly what the inventor wishes bim to do. I 
am quite certain, however, that in many cases the animal 
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will not bo Bach an idiot as to do anytMng of the hind, foi 
venuin are not such stupid creatores aa man; think them 
to ha. In many instances, however, the vermin will be 
either trapped or else killed instandj, before, as the Yankees 
say, "he knew what hart him." 



Having arrived at tiieir dedsion the committee issned 
the following circular : — 

" Inasmuch as in the opinion of the committee and judges 
no model Termin-trap submitted to them fully answers the 
conditions of the advertisement, which oSered a prize of 
60t, it is now resolved that lOt be awarded in one or more 
sums to one or more of the competitora, as the committeo 
joaj shortly decide ; and that the remaining 401, he held 
in reserve towards a prize which it is proposed to offer earljr 
next spring, when a new competdtion and exhibitdon will 
be invited," 

The best traps exhibited at the late .trial are as follows:— 

No. 44. The old steel trap provided with india-rubber 
gums, to hold an animal withoat injury ; by the Eev. 
Ur. Baker, Hai^;rave Rectory, near Eimbolton; 6/. dona~ 

No. 87. A box trap, through passage, with large treadle, 
cleverly connected with doors which close the ends; by 
Mr. John Hancock, of Brunswick hfouit, Nottingham ; 3i. 
donation. 

No. 49. A wheel pitfall. — The animal treads upon ono 
blade of the wheel, and falls into the pit^ carrying the 
wheel romid nntil the next blade closes the opening ; by 
F. E. Hooper, Esq., 17 Oiford Square, Hyde Park, W.; 
21. donation. 

No. 17. A deadfall, very simple and effective ; by Captain 
Darwin, of the Park, Bnxton, Derbyshire ; honourable raen- 

No. 18. A deadfall ; by Mr. Tl''. Chouler, keeper to Earl 
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Spencer, Harlestoa Puk, Noithamptoushire ; lionoDTabl« 
mention. 

No. 14. A pitfall made of galvanised iron ; by Mr. W. 
Itogen, Watford ; honomable mention. 

— A boi trap deogned to kill. — A knife having tfaiee 
right angles ia attacked bi protected door-springs, and is 
belddown when set by a trigger; the treadle is laid in the 
bottom of bos, aad in the centre of a through-nm. When 
the animal touches the treadle the tngger is removed, and 
the bufe flies up with immense power, and, forcing the 
fictim agfunst the end of the box, inatantiy kills hue; 
bononrable mention. 

No. 6. Several good house-traps by Mr. Pullinger, of 
Selsea, near Chichester ; honourable mention. 

Ur. Baker's trap certainly comes very near to the re~ 
qiuremento first made public in the circular, and through the 
kindneas of ^lis gentleman I am enabled I13 give the follow- 
ing description of it The motto oftbe trap is "Skandalon," 
a Qreek word, meaning a piece of wood or trigger on pt- 
fall or other tr^ hence the words stiimblingblock, ofiends, 
ecandal. Hr. Baker believes the common steel trap to be 
as perfect, though cruel, in its way as anything that has 
been or can be invented. Taking this, therefore, for granted, 
his modification chiefly coneista of substituting galvanised 
india-rubber jaws for the ordinary iron jaws. The result is 
that, iiufead of cutting into the flesh and bone, the trap 
^iraspB the animal's legs firmly between two elastic pads- 
These pads are found by experiment to hold an animal aa 
securely as iron teeth, and freqnently would prove more 
secure, as the leg is often savm or torn ofl'in the old tn^, 
while the suffering animal escapes. The advantages, there- 
fore, gained are, first, no actual torture is inflicted ; secondly, 
no injury is done to the animal if it be wished to release it, 
or secure it alive. It has been tried before a party of wit- 
nesses, and found to succeed perfectly. 

The boi trap invented by Mr. Hancock is admirably 
euited for taking animals alive without ii^uiy to them. It 
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cimskta of a box open at each end, with an apparently free 
run or passage through it. In the middle of the trap ia 
placed B treadle, ajid when the animal touches this a wire 
door falls down upon the top of the box bj ita own wright, 
and ctoBes the entrance. I have tried this with a rabbit, 
and it works Tery welL 

The wheel pitfall invented by Mr. Hooper I have already 
described J but I may aa well repeat that it consifta of a 
wheel like a mill wheel, of four flaps ; one flap ia aet flush 
on a level or even irith a hole in the ground j the animnl 
treading on it falls into the hole, and at the same time sets 
it agun, another flap of the wheel comas lonnd, and con- 
atantly adjuafa itself in the place of thai which bna just 
fallen. See drawing, "Land and Water," Nov. 1867. 

Captain Darwin's deadfall consists of three rough pieces 
of wood nailed together, bo aa to form a run of about three- 
or four inches in diameter ; above the run is placed a heavy 
block of wood, or a block loaded with lead ; the animal 
passes through the run, which certainly looks very inviting 
to such a creature as a lat, stoat, or weasel ; he touches a 
trigger, and the block from above is aet free by a moat in- 
genious catch. Any vUlage carpenter could knock up a 
trap on Captain Darwin's principle in an hour or so, and 
the idea does the captain much credit 

The deadfall exhibited by Mr. Cbouler is rather more 
complicated than that of Captain Darwin ; but, from the 
fact that it has been used for very many years in Lord 
Spencer's park, there can be no possible donbt tliat it is a 
first-class instrument. 

The pitfall of galvanised iron, invented by Mr. Rogers, 
may be described as follows: — The lid of a square bos is 
sawn in halves down the middle, and each half ia set so 
delicately by hinges, that any creature which places his 
foot upon it is qait« certain to fall into the pit below. 
Thia is what I took the liberty of calling the "Happy 
Family Trap " in my last description, aa it would catcli 
anything, from a toad np to a jay. 
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The killing box-trap is certainly a most formidable 
gniUotine-like instrument: I trust the inventor's fingen 
may not meet with the eame fate by hU own trap as did ths 
head of the unfortunate inventor of the weJl-lmown Preuch 
decapitator, the terror of revolutionary times. 

Mr. Pullinger's house-traps ara already known to the 
public, and they are certtunly very good. 



NEW ZEALAND MOA.— Vol. It Piss 70. 

The "DMly Southern Cross," of March 0, 1863, gives 
the following : — 

" Two men started from the Arrow-townsbip in search 
«f gold ahont twenty-five mUea north-west of the Arrow, 
They were sitting l^ their camp fire when they beheld an 
enormous bird approaching to theedge of a hill immediately 
above them, at a distance of between 300 and 400 yards fi;om 
where they were sitting. The bird seemed to perceive the 
camp fire, and squatted down, keeping its head turned on one 
side, fixed on the fire. It continued so for several minutee, 
and at last got up and walked o£ Although it stepped 
slowly it was soon out of sight, the length of its stride 
being so great. Its height appeared about seven feet^ with- 
out reckoning the head and neck. Its head was very long 
and flat, and it carried its neck bent forward instead 
of curied back, as is usual with birds of the ostrich 
epedes." 

The last evidence of Dinomia having been seen by 
human eyes previous t« that now placed on record occurs 
in a letter from the Hev. "W. Williams to my Father, Feb. 
1842. Mr. Williams writes ;— 

" I have obtained information worth; of notico. Hap- 
pening to speak to en American about the bones, he told 
me that the bird is still in existence in the neighbourhood of 
Cloudy Bay, in Cook's Struts. He said that the natives 
had mentioned to an English whaling parfy that there was 
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a laid of eKtraordJDHj size to be seen onlj nt night on the 
side of a hill near tKere, and that he, with the nafire and a 
eecond Englishman, -went to tlie Bpot; that after waiting 
some time they saw the eieatura at some little distance ; 
they described It as beiog fourteen or eixteea feet high. 
One of the men pToposed to go nearer and ahoot, hnt hia 
companion was so terrified, that thej were satisfied with 
looking at him; in a little time he took the alami, and 
strode away up the ade of the monntwn." 

In an article in "Land and Water," No. 95, on some ex- 
ceedingly fine spedmens of Dinomia bones, by Mr. Chatlee- 
worth, a letter ia quoted from the Eev. Eichard Taylor, ol 
NffwZealand, dated London, Octobers, 1867, He writes; — 

" I believe this wonderful race of birds ia not yet quite 
extauct in New Zealand. Dr. Hector, the Oovernment geo- 
logist, discovered their tracks in tlie scrub on the mountoiD 
ranges of the middle island, and gold-diggera, on two ocea- 
U0D3 and in widely-separate districts, affirm that they have 
seen it^ in both cases in the dusk of evening ; and Mr. 
Muling, a Qovemmeut surveyor, met with the tracks of one 
on some moist ground, which he carefully meitsured, and 
found the imprints were fifteen inches long, with a stride 
of nearly ax feet ; but as this race are doubtless mght birds, 
like the apteiyx, and solitary in their habits, resembling 
the dodo, it is not at all wonderful that they have hitherto 
Bscaped being captured, their haunts being in wooded rides 
of mountuns, where man seldom, if ever, penetrates; buti 
■ihall not he surprised to hear that one has been tijien, as 
the solitary specimen of the Notomis was, which Mr. Man- 
tell procured and sent to the British Museum, where it tnaj . 
now be seen. 

"RicHABB Tailor. 

"To Edwi Chailesworth, Esq." 

On November 24, 1865, Mr. Stevens sold by auction an 
flgg of the Moa or Dinomis. It was discovered at >£u 
Koras, by the side of the skeleton of a man ; the egg most 
have been placed in his hands. It is about ten inchu In 
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length, and seven inchea in 'breadtli, the shell being of * 
dirty brown colonr, wid rather thicJiei than ft shilling ; the 
inside is qnite clean. This specimen, which I understood 
had been insured for IQOOL, waa bought in at 2002: 



FLEAS.— Vol. IL Page 116. 

la 1836, a paper -was read before the Aahmolean Society 
at Oxford, by the Eev. J. Hiusey, upon the growth of the 
flea. " The flea lays from eight to twelve eggs, which fall 
down into crevices ot among dust, whero they are hat^ihei^ 
in about five days. They produce small white maggots, 
like cheese mites, which increase in size for about fourteen 
days, when they spin a bag or case of silk around them, and 
become chrysalidH. Within this case they gradually turn 
darker in colour, until at the end of about sixteen days 
they come out perfect fleas, having been on the whole about 
thirty-four days from the lajing cf the egg to a perfect 
state. The grovrth of the flea may be retarded by tempera- 
ture; they can survive the action of wet for upwards of 
twenty-four hours. A maggot in the earliest stage was 
found to live between two and three weeks without food. 
Dr. Buckland mentioned that he bad opened boxes which 
had been packed at Naples three yews before, and found in 
them great numbers of large fleas in fiill activi^. Ho be- 
lieved that the maggots were fed by the scales and ecurf 
which fell from the skin of animals, while the full-grown " 
fleas lived on blood alone." 

I believe the herb feeetfew, which can be bought at 
Covent-garden, will keep fleas away; anyhow, moths will 
not come near it. It b a capital thing to hang up on or 
sew into the linings of carriages. 

"ToDrive AWATFiJiis.— Takeafewhandfula of fre?ih 
garden mint, and strew them about the rooms, particularly 
imder the beds. This pkn I adopted when on the Neil- 
gherry Hills, with perfect success." — ^ SaistriSffl-, " Land 
sod Water." 
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" It WAS once our fate to take a house in which wa 
sncoeeded an Irish family, who bequeathed us a most abun- 
dant legacy of the jumping gentry. We placed bunches of 
■wormwood undertheheda, and burnt it freely in the rooms; 
the fleas soon disappeared." — E. W. 

"Fleas ISJ Doqs. — Procure aix or eight gallona of gas- 
water &om Boma gaaworka. Put the liquid into a large tub, 
and then introduce ' Sancho ' and all hia host of friends. 
After a few minutes, you will find not one ia left to tell the 
tale, or tickle Sancho'e tail either, Ton must keep good 
hold of the dog while he ib in the tub, and be sure to keep 
the water out of his eyes and mouth. Ten gallons would 
wash a pack of hounda." — Kandam, 

" Euh them well over with whiskey — it acts like mogia, 
killing the fleas instanter ; if all are not polished ofl^ in one 
application, another will be necessary." — S. S. 

" To Desteoi Fleas in FLOOES.—Make a strong decoction 
of laurel-learea, boiling them for four or five houra. Deluge 
the floors with the boiling hot liquor. The liquor will but 
Teij slightly discolour the ceilings, which of course can !)• 
whitened again." — Builder. 

FLEAa m MoSKBCS.— Mr. Bartlett tells me hegels an old, 
very dirty meerschaum pipe, and aoaks it in spirits of wine. 
With thia tohacco oil spirit he rubs the skins of the mon- 
keys, and the colony of the "Poui" family depart The 
monkeys thus treated were spider-monkeys, and very valu- 

I hear camphorated spirits of wine sprinkled on the 
blankets under the sheets will keep fleas ^m Idling. 

COEONEBS' INQUESTS.— Vol. IL Pask 219. 
It would take a whole chapter were I to describe in 
detail the many curious and, I may say, ghastly sights which 
came imdei my notice during the sixteen long days I spent 
in this dismal necropolis. Icanuot, however, resist mendon- 
isg one or two curious things, viz. : — 
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let The discoTery of manj' bodiea that had been buried 
ID woollen ; according to rm act of parliament paaaed "That 
all persons should be buried in wooUeD," in order, I believe, 
to encouragB the wool trade, which was at that time in a 
state of depression, The date of the passing of tbls act I 
know not ; I have, however, among my Father's old papers, 
a copy of 

"A register of all the affidavits of the pariah of Combe- 
pjne (Devon) according^ to a late act for buijtng in woollen, 
167a" 

The first entry is aa follows : — 

"An affidavit for the interment of Anne Collinga was 
brought unto me, Eich. Knney, minister, the llth day of 
Mareh, 1678." 

The datea following are 1679, 90 that the act must have 
been passed before 1678. 

My friend, the Kev. A Taylor, chaplain of Gray's Inn, 
has just been kind enough to gire me the fallowing : — 

" Burying in woollen, 18 Charles II. c. 4 (1666). 

"Hepealed, and new statnte framed, SO Charles II. $ 1, 
c. S (1677). 

" Repealed, 54 Geo. HI. c. 108 (July 23, 1814)." 

Horwood HoDM. Bldefara, De-itia. 

Sr, — In your 2nd valame Srd eeries of " Curiosities of Natural 
Histiay," you apeak ot burying in woollen. I trust I may not be 
deemed iatmdiug in writing to yon on this eubject. In the Register 
Book of Butiiilsof this Pariah, the first entry of hnryingin " mtollen 
only," 18 in the year 1678, »nd so continues loll 17S4, the last entry in 
*'voollen only" b«iDg in 1723. I find the fgllowing entry in the 
year 1684 ;— 

" John Dene, Gent, waaburyed in Linnen the 19th day of February, 
for W'' (next word illegible) hath been psyd 5 pownd, vii. 60a. to 
the infonnei. and 50s. to y< poore of this pamh, according to the act 
for bun-dnc in woollen." 

Youra faithfully, 

P, EnokUnd, Esq. Arihub Dcse, Rector of Ilorwood. 

Act Fon Buktiko is Wooluib. 

f Cuiioaities, vol. il. page 304, he 

bumng in woollen, and writes, 

e of the passing of this act I know not." Subsequently, 
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2o(l, The discovery of a coffin among' those of a very old 
date under the tower of a church in which a very curious, 

liowevw. he gives the act 18 Cliarlea 11. (1666), The praoti«e 
im Co be much older, nhstevcr may have been tba law upon 
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luch Ado About KoLluDg," Act ii. Scene 1, Beatrice says, 
- i«m 1 could not endoro a huabuid with a bcstd on his face; Iliad 
rather lie ia the woollen." 

This play is stated in the introdactory notice (see Knighl's 
edition) to have been printed in 16O0. Does not Beatrice allude lo 
the custom in qneiUon, and mean in her lively way lo say, that aha 
coneldeis death preTeroble to a bearded husband 7 

If »>, the practice must have been a practice of notoriety nearly a 
century before the act of parliament was paased making itcompnlsin^. 

Sir, — I feel some difficulty in adapting the engn^tion of " Anti- 
quary," aa published in " Land and Water," that the pretty imperti- 
nence put into the mouth of Beatrice in " Much Ado about Nothing," 
" Lord I could not endure a husband with a beard on his face i I had 
rather lie in the woollen," has reference to the custom of burying the 
(lead in woollen at the time the play was wiittcn. Ia Malone'a 
edition of Shakespeare, I find the following note to the aboTe 
passage, which api^ni to have been borrowed from Stevens. " I 
suppoee she means between blankets and without sheets," and this 
1 also take to be the lady's meaning. 

'fhia explanation ia somewhat favoured by the interpretation 
t;iven in Johnson's Diotiona^ of the word " woollen," which is ae 
follows : Hade of wool, not fuely dressed, and thence used for any 
thing coarse; it is likewise used m general for made oftcon!, as dls- 
linct from linen ; and then among other qnotatioru iUostratiTc of the 
true meaning of the word occurs in the very passage under consider- 
Htion, " Both linen and woollen fabrics were in use in this country 
nC a very early period." Haydon, in his "Dictiormry of Dates," tells u'» 
that woollen cloths were an article of commerce in the time of Julius 
Oesar; that they were made In England bef>jreA.D. 1200, and that 
the manufactura became eiteniiye in the year 1331, when the art of 
weaving it was introduced from Flanders. Linen, as appears from the 
same authority, was first manufactured in this country by Flemish 
weavers under the protectiDn of Henry HI.; audit further apijoars 
that a company oTliaen weavers was eetflblished in London in 13G8. 
It seems probable that both textures were commonly and indi^ri- 

statute 18 & !B Car. II. c. iv. After giving thereasous for passing the 
act by way of recital which are stated to be "for the encoursgement 
I of the wDoUeii manufactures of this kingdom, and prevention of iIjc 
exportation of the monies thereof for the buying and importing of 
linen," the first secUon enacts "that from and aflei tlie five and 
twentyeth day of Uaich in the yeare of our Lord one thousand six 
hundred and sixty aevean, noe person or penons whalaoevec shall be 
m-j luricd la any ahirt, ihift, or Kbeete made of or mingled with flax, 
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nnd,l believe, hitherto imobEerved change bsd taken place. 
Among other coffins, I observed one the wood of which 
bmi crumbled into dust, exposing what I at first thought 
was a coffin made entirelyof beautiful -white porcelain. On 
rloscr examination of this coffin, aa the men moved, it, we 
found that it waa not solid, but verj easilj broken. I sus- 
pected that it was the lead of the coffin, by some mysterioua 
agemrf, converted into a newsubatance. A chemical friend, 
theiefore, kindly examined it for me, and reported that it 
WAS pure carbonate of lead. 

How this remarkable chemical change took place, I know 
not. I believe it is the only case on record, I have de- 
posited a specimen in the Museum of the Eojal College of 
Sui^eona. 

3rd. An anti-resurrectioniat cofiin; the peculiarity of 
which was, that the upper lid was fastened on to the lower 
lid by strong moveable V-shaped, steel apringa, which ren- 
dered it morally impoaaible for lesurrectioniBta, or any one 
else, to break the cofBn open from without. Of course we 
had no idea why this precaution waa necessary in this indi- 
vidual case. We found no other like it. 

4th. A leaden coffin, which, from the sound, was evi- 
dently three-parts filled with fluid. This, too, was a 
mystery ; it was almost as round aa a cask. 

5th. A very remarkable, and at the aame time peculiar 
crystallisation upon some of the bones. The cryataUisation 
was in delicate and exceedingly fragile glass-like spiculte, 
and covered some of the specimens, especially inside the 

hempe, ailke, haire, goWe or silver, or other than what shallbe made 
of wooll only," under a penalty of five pounds, with fl proviso that 
rhe penalties of the act shall liot apply to caseB where persona dying 
of (he plague are buried in linen. Tl,i9 statute being found insuffi- 
cient for the purpose for which it waa intended was repealed, but in 
lubslance re-enacted and with ndilitionalEtrinpency by the 30 Car. II. 
c Ui, which last ac 



led and with ndilitionalEtrinpency by the 30 Car. II. 
t waa subsequeutly amended by .i2Car. II. c. L Both 
nenta were m their turn repealed by the 54 George 



■e abolished. — Land ond Ifate 
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sl(uUs, like the hoar-&ost 'we often see on iinu frosty winter 
momiugs. 

The reacler may .ask liow we managed to see nil this, aa 
al>OTe described. In a great portion of the vaults, we found 
that the bodies had beea buried without lead, anterior to 
the act for buiying in lead. In maoy instances the wood 
of the coffins had quite decayed, leaving the conteota, in 
some instances, iu the state of a mummy ; in others, dmply 
a heap of loose bonea. In the more remote parts of the 
vaults, ■whore the coffins were of great age, we frequently 
found simply dust— the dust of death. 

I refmin from giviQg further particulars : suffice it to say, 
that the facts brought under my notice convinced me of the 
terrible danger which must have arisen in former times 
from the fact of the vaults being below the church to 
those who attended Divine worsbip in the church, many of 
whom, doubtless, owed serious attacks of illness, if not 
woi'se, tj^ the mephitic vapours inhaled. 

The act, therefore, which forbade any further interment 
in vaults under churches was one of the wisest ever passed 
fur the benefit of the community at large. 

During all the operations carried on under the vaulla, the 
churchwardens spared neitlier time, nor trouble, nor ex- 
pense in anticipation of any mischief that might arise to 
ourselves or the labourers, I must here compliment them 
upon the manner in which they carried out their task with 
the utmost possible decency and order. 



TRAN3P0HT OF LIVE SALMON FROM 
"WORCESTER TO LONDON.— Vol IL Pase 295. 

When t arrived at the Ferry House, near Worcester, 
where Mr. Allies bad conducted me with my male trout, iu 
order to carry out my long-desired experiment of making a 
hybrid between a trout and a salmon, I asked the owner of 
the salmon-nets if he bad a ive salmon by him. By thi> 
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greaUist good luck he haA two in the well of his boat. The 
idea flashed across me that if I could only get one of these 
fellowB to London, we might learn Teiy much, not onlj tta 
to the practical conveyance of fieh fur long distances, but 
bIso as to what would happen to « salmon if confined in tt 
pond. Mr. Allies, with that enthusiasm which charac- 
terises him, immediafely jumped at the idea. ""Sou can 
hut try it," said ha, " and I will lend you my fish-cftiiier." 
" What's the price of the salmon P " said L " 3«. Qd. a 
pgund," waa tha reply ; '' and they are selling' at Worcester 
for 4»." As that would bring up the cost of one of the live 
fish to ahout 30j., not including the expense of " portage," I 
WHS almost afriud to risk the expense ; but Mr. Allies sug- 
gested that if the fish did die, one of the London fish- 
mongers would take him as nn article of food, as I could 
warrant him fresh; and that he was not like the poor por- 
poise, at whose deceased person ererybody turned up their 
nose, " I will try it," Baii I, " and if I f(dl I shall know 
better next time." Bo we puUed up to the bank the 
boat, in the well of which the salmon were confined, and 

chosa one immediately, and Mr. carried him on shore 

and weighed him, while I stood in the cart by the water- 
carrier, ready to receive my charge. The flah was put in a 
net, and the net suspended on t« the weighing-scalea. The 
atupid salmon would not keep steady; he flopped his tail 
first to the right and then to the left^ and his scales flew 
off him like a shower of snowflakes, and he disturbed the 
balance of the machine so much that it was inipossihie to tell 
bis wei<,'hL At last he wasabit quiet, and the just weight 
settled. "In with him info the carrier. Look sharp I" 
saidL We tumbledbim in directly, but be was BO exhausted 
that he almost immediately turned on his back, and I 
thought he would have died then and there. Seeing this, I 
refused to take a semi-dead and faint fish like this, and said, 
"I niMS* have the other salmon, eveniCIpay for a pound more 
than his real weig-ht I " After a time we came to terms, 
and rushing down to the well-boat, I got hold of the tail of 
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the other salmon. How he did Mck to be sure 1 I never 
put him. near the weighing-scalea, but into the carrier in a 
moment. "Away with you, driver, as fast as you can go, for 
Worcester ! " We had not gone very far, when the motion 
of the carriage caused the water to slop orer. So we 
Bounded a halt, got the lid of an old hamper, twisted up 
fi 'ot r^f briar brambles (which an old hedger and ditcher 
cut for ua), bound it round the hamper-lid into the form of a 
garland, and started again. On my road to the Worcester 
station Captmu Coventry luckily met me, and asked if he 
could he of any service to me. " Do you know the etation- 
master P because if you do, please introduce me, end say 
who I am and what I want." Be jumped up into the cart 
with us, and introduced me to Mr. £eaucbamp, the most 
obliging and polite station-master at Worcester, fo whom I 
am much indebted for his great kindness and civility; fot 
when the train came up he put myself and the salmon into 
the guard's van, the whistle sounded, and away we went. 
As the pace increased, Ae water in the huge heavy fish- 
carrier, first began to dance about, then to get agoodstrong 
ripple upon it, and at last eplash-splash, bang-hmig, it went 
in huge waves right over the sides of the tank, and through 
our briar garland, flooding the whole van, and maMng as 
nice a mesa as ever I wish to Bee. The guard piled up 
all the luggage — and there were luckily only a box or two 
— while I set to work to blow the salmon vigorously. The 
reader must understand that if you cannot give a dalicat«- 
lived fish, like the salmon, a constant flow of water, he will 
very Boon die, and this because his giUs are so constructed 
as very soon toexhaust all the oxygen from a given quan- 
ti^ of water. In order, therefore, to supply tiiis oxygen 
Mr. AlUes had fitted at the bottom <tf his fish-carrier two 
pipes with holes perforated at the udes, and at the end of 
one of them an attachment for a pair of bellows. In order, 
therefore, that the water should be perpetually oxygenated, 
it was necewary to keep this air-pump going coptinually. 
The splashinR of the train spilt so much water out of 
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the tanlc that tlie saliiicin'» back became risible, and by bis 
kicking and plunging his head out of the water he showed 
he wanted more air; bo I pumped futiousl; at him ; the 
guard, an eicellent fellow, takbg aepeU at the pump when 
I was tired { and so we went on till we arrived at Chalburjr 
station. Here we stopped « couple of minutes, and the 
engine-driver, who was filling the boiler of his engine, 
kindly turned the boae round, and I had just time to fill 
three buckets with water and put them in with the twlraon; 
he angwered to it immediately, going deep down into the 
water, and recovering from hia fainting fit Thinking bow 
I might prevent further splashing, I rolled up two news- 
papers, pocket handkerchiefs, a pair of trousers, &c., and 
jammed them between the briar garland and the edge of 
the tank ; and this answered capitally till we got to Oxford, 
I snd the guard blowing at hlni all the time. The water 
became, however, full of bits of the newspaper, and tha 
poor salmon was evidently very uncomfortable, if I may 
judge from his kickings and plungea for fresh air. 

At Oxford I and the salmon bad to change trains, and 
twenty minutes to wait. I enlisted two porters to drag the 
salmon in his tub to the nearest tap — the olheraideof some 
iron railings, of course — and I gave a fly-driver a fee to 
keep handing me over buckets of iresh wat«r, which I 
poured right down upon the fish from a height; ^;ain hia 
faintneas went away, and be sneaked down to the bottom of 
his prison, and I stUl had hopes of bringing him to London. 
A crowd collected, of course, and the remarks were amusing. 
" What the deuce has he got there ? " " Gold fish," said 
one; "A sea-snake," says another; "A young whale," 
cried a thh'd; "It's Dr. Buckland's man has got a livs 
curiosity for his master," said a fourth. They might well 
call me " the man," for my wading-boots were one mass of 
Severn mud, andmycoat nearly wet through, and I have no 
douhtl looked a pretty guy. "Her6,someof you, "saidi, "just 
take a turn attbe bellows, please." Notone of the lookers-on 
would help a bit, except a medical gentleman (Dr. C.), who 
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hftppened to bo in the traJn, and who gave me bis as- 
sistance. Up conies the train, and not a minute to spare. 
Tbe guard demurs at putting " my luggage " into hia van. 
I -naa in agoniea. Thencamethe Btation-msfiter. "Any- 
where," said he (and mauy tbaaks to Mm), " only maka 
haata; the man mtat go with hts miwler'i^fish." He theu 
opened a mysterious cupboard close behind tbe engine, and 
six porters and myaalf lifted in tbe salmon. I got in also, 
and the porter dosed tbe doora. It was as dark as pitch, 
so I instantly struck a Tesuvian, and perceived that I wai 
literally in a doae shut iron box, and not a breath of air to be 
had. " Good heavens ! " I thought^ " if I stay in here, 1 
shall certainly be suffocated, and the train only slops once 
between Oxford and London." So I kicked and bellowed 
till they opened the door and let me out ; and I had just a 
moment to hop into a sort of narrow cage, where there was 
nothingbut a great wheel, and only just room to move, and 
from which I could shake handa with tbe engine-driver. 

Away we went, like lightning, and after a sharp spin 
through the air, we arrived at Reading. "A shilling a 
bucket for water I " I exclaimed, aa we raa into tbe station. 
One of tbe porters luckily heard me, and tbe moment the 
tnun stopped I got to tbe salmon — and not a moment too 
BOon, for tbe water had nearly all splashed out of £he carrier, 
and be was almost high and dry. While the porter poured 
in tbe water, I kept pumping the fish ; but fearing euSbca- 
tion in tbe iron cupboard, I again retreated. After a tre- 
mendously anxious time of suspense, at last we ran into 
Paddington. I immediately rushed to the salmon. " By 
Jove, he is dead! tbe experiment hasfuledl" sudi tomy 
friend Bartlett, of the Zoological Qardena, who had come to 
meet me, "But there is just a chance. Get some porters; 
I know where tbe watar-lap is, juat behind the cabs there." 
So ih^ men half-carried half-pulled the tauk up to the 
water-tap ; and one of the men, seeing how bad the salmon 
was, most kindly turned onihs^etap and let in a deluge of 
n-ater right on to the fish, letting it run for twenty minutes. 
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Thia SAved the salnion's life ; he soon turned liglit way up 
sgfun, and swam round and round as though he ^as back 
again in the " boiling water " at the Worcester wdr. 

When he seemed all right again, we managed to get him 
up into the carl^ which jolted bo fearfully with the weight 
that I was obliged to stop twice, at two cah-stands, and fill 
up from the waterman's bucket. We drove at a gallop 
straight to the Zoological Gardens, and, hghtedhyalantern, 
went at once to the aturgeon's pond. Lifting the tank over 
therailingofthepondflgotinto the water, andalidthesalmon 
gently into his future home ; he made two or three jmnps 
right out of the water, and was then quite quiet. "Thank 
goodneaa," said I, "you will not want any more blowing 
with the bellows to-night. So good luck to you, and mind 
you don't quarrel with the sturgeon I " The neit morning 
I went to see my friend, and was most pleased to find that 
he had passed a comfortable night. There is a big stone 
in the middle of the sturgeon's pond, underneath which the 
royal fish is accustomed nightly to repose. The salmonhad 
taken possession of these comfortable quarters, and tnined 
tha sturgeon out, for being also the king of fish he disputed 
his right to the throne. For three or four days nothing 
was seen of the salmon ; he sulked under his liirone, and 
would not show himself to his numerous Tisitors. 

The sturgeon meanwhile was pD^dvely furious; he swam 
round and round his pond with the indignant air of a much- 
injured and insulted fish. " Confound that Frank Buck- 
hmd I The other day he put a great oily porpoise into my 
pond I and turn he comes, in the dead of the night, when all 
good fish ought to be abed and asleep, and turns an upstart 
thing like a salmon positively into my bed. What next, 1 
wonder 1 By Jove, I'll write to the ' Times ' again, if I 
am perpetually to be made game of in this manner. Con- 
found your novelties 1 / am the fish that everybody ought 
to come and see.'' 

The last news, however, ia that the salmon and the stur- 
geon have made peace together, and that yesterday morning 
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3Ir. Bartlett saw the two royal fiflh swimming quietly, fin- 
in-fin, for a morning'a airing round, and round the pond. 

And now comes a most lutereBting fiict, whicli we have 
already discovered. Mr. Bartiett thought he would tiy the 
fisli with all sorts of food lUfsly t« be palatable. Tenuant, 
the keeper, therefore took a number of lively roHch and dace 
and threw them in to the salmon. The salmon came out 
instantly from under his stone, and in a moment made an 
srrow'like rush and a. dash at the little fiah, and mapped np 
four or five in an instant. Aa is the caae with all caged 
animals — whether man, benst, or fish — prisoners are very 
shy during the first few days of captivity, and will not feed. 
When once, however, they find their appetite, they will get 
on welL Our pet salmon has begun to feed (though I am 
sorry to see a little white fluff growing about hia scales) and 
we have great hopes of hia ultimately living and doing well. 

I must here again return my sincere thanks to Mr. Allies, 
without whoso valuable assistance I should have been 
unable to carry out my experiments; and also to Mr. 
George, and several membcra of the Worcester Fisheries 
Preservation Society, who showed me the greatest kindness 
and attention,— Feb. 27, 1864* 

BOG BUTTEE.— Von. II. Pasb 318. 

"TheK can be no doubt that the sabetance found in the 
bog near Oughterord (as mentioned by JSx. Bockland in 
Chapter IV. of his 'Bnn Hirough Ccmnemara and Oal- 
way *) had at one time been butter. A moment's reflection 
will suffice to inform Mr. Buckland that a pure animal fa^ 
such as butter, would be mnch more readily converted into 
adipocere than ' the muscular and all other soft parts ' of 
dead animals. It is well known to Irish antiquaries that 
butter formed the principal animal food of the ancient Iriah ; 
that they did not like it in a fresh state, and so buried it in 

• I regret to nj tho »»linon soon became covered wifi white fiuv- 
pit, and died In a fow dajis. 
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bogs, to acquire thereby a rancid flavour. *De guslibDS 
non est diaputandum.' The celebrnted statistician and pcli' 
tical ecoDomiat, Sir William Pettj, vheii deaciibing the 
food of the Irish, about the middle of the seventeentb cen- 
tur J, inoludea ' butter made rancid bj keeping in bogs,' and 
by way of adding a pungency to this rancid flavour, the 
butter was not unfrequently mixed with g^lic, as we learn 
from the 'Hesperi-neso-graphia,' publislied towards the 
close of the eoveriteenth century, where hog butter, aa one 
of the household stores of a native Irish gentleman of the 
period, ia thus alluded to : — 

But let his faith be EooA or bad, 

He in bis house grenc plenty bad 

Of burnt oat Ijtead, and butler found 

So strong, a dog with help of wind, 
By soenUug: out with ease luight find. 
And [Ilia ihey count the brHvest meat 
That hungry mortals e'ct did eat. 

As may readily be supposed, coniuderable quantities of this 
bog butter, through various accidenta, hare not been dia- 
interred until our own timea ; and thua it forma one of the 
more familiu objects to Irish antiquaries. In the museum 
of the Eoyal Irish Academy there are numerous specimens 
of bog butter, all changed into a perfect state of adipoceie, 
generally l«3emh!ing hard dry Stilton cheese. There are 
also the various tubs, firkina, metbers, and other wooden 
vessels in which it is generally found ; and in some instances 
it has been discovered carefully wrapped up in folds of 
linen and wooUen clcth. Indeed, there is scarcely a local 
or private collection of antiquities in Ireland which does 
not contain specimens of a MniUar description. I may add 
that this bog butter has been frequently analysed by 
chemists of European reputation, and in every instance the 
result proved that it had been originally butter : that is to 
say — and Mr. Buckland will no doubt understand me — as 
fbr as chemical analysis can distinguish between adipocere 
formed from butter and the same substance formed from n 
dead animaL I im^Ina there are certain chemical condi-* 
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tions that would sffectunlly preyent a piy ot cow that had 
been buried in a bog bom bein^ subseqiientlj raised ' under 
the form of a keg of fosail butter,' even if the ivell-knowil 
antiseptic qualities of the bog did not bar such on unphilo- 
BOphical transformation. Many curious and startliug stories 
could be told of tlio antiseptic nature of bogs. Thus, afew 
years ago some turf-cutteie found the body of a man in an 
TJlaterbog; and so well was this body preserved, that an 
active constabulary officer noticed the coroner, and sum- 
moned a jury to hold an inquest on the corpse, which, from 
its skin dress, had probably been dead not less than 30O 
years." — William Finkerion, F.S.A. 



"My Beab Sie, — There can be no doubt but that the 
substance you allude to is butter : you can melt it over tie 
fire, and though rancid it has all the property of butter ; it 
is known that the ancient Irish were partial to rancid 
butter, and boried it in bogs to give it the desired flavour ; 
often, too, it was buried for safety, and in both cases, often 
forgotten, and so has remained for ns to discover. 
" Tours truly, 

" T. Groves." 

"The 'pig,' or 'bear,' or 'black horse,' found in the bog, 
according to so many learned authorities, proved on my 
visiting it to be simply a mass of rolled fibrous peat, the 
edges of which, having lost their pulpy and softer parts, left 
the fine fibres free. I admit that at first sight tie resem- 
blance was very close, and that a cursory inspection would 
impress the mind witii the idea of some large animal in- 
cluded in the mass. The fibres were long and siiken, and 
waved freely in the wind, but could be distdnctly traced 
into the imbedded leaves of some aquatic plant, and on 
being burned in the candle gave the usual peat or gorbaa 
odour."— J". C. J. 
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